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®THE FOURTH ESTATE 


We think 
our photographs are 
above the crowd. 
So do the judges 
who voted us 
Newspaper of the Year 
for Photography. 


That’s quite a height to reach: Being 
selected ‘‘Newspaper of the Year’’ in 
the 30th annual ‘‘Pictures of the Year”’ 
competition. 

The National Press Photographers 
Association and the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism jointly 
sponsored the event. 

Judging focused on photographic 
use and quality. 

As it developed, our photography 
was judged the nation’s best. 

To express our appreciation—a 
single word, for once, is worth a thou- 
sand pictures: 

Thanks. 


Chicago Tribune 
be A step arene of the times. 


t’s Tough To 
Do Without Us 


Mieetoonn CG. Moon 
Business & Sales Mgr. 
Copley News Service 
Ensen bOxX LI 0 

Bommel CoO7. Calvt.e OZ 


Hear Mr. Moon: 


Forget the cancellation notice we sent 
you and continue our mail service on the same 
basis as before. 


We have done some other juggling of 
features and have found the funds to continue 
with the Copley service. 


Please confirm. 
Respectfully, 


We've withheld the name of the newspaper and the 
editor who wrote this letter. But it’s an example of 
how some editors think they can do without Copley 
News Service and find they can’t. For instance, one 
editor canceled and in less than a week called CNS 
to say, "For goodness sakes, put me back on your list. 
My sports editor is raising hell with me.” You prob- 
ably can’t live without us either. CNS is the true sup- 
plementary news service, with over 1,300 newspaper 
users to prove it. Write, wire or call collect. P.O. Box 
190 / San Diego, California 92112 / Cable: COPNEWS 
San Diego / Phone 714-234-0191 / Telex 695041. 


. Murray Judson 
wins top prize for 
his gull ability. 


Sea gulls symbolize the free spirit of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Murray Judson, photographer for the “Corpus Christi 
Caller-Times,” sensed this. 


On a series of beach outings, Murray created a 
photo journalism essay on sea gulls. Our readers loved it. 

So did the Associated Press judges. In the recent Texas APME competition 
among 85 newspapers, Murray and the “Caller-Times” won the top photo 
sweepstakes award. Other “Caller-Times” journalists were cited in 
APME competition for makeup, editorials:and feature writing. 


We have been filling the informational needs of 
South Texas readers since 1883. 
It’s people like Murray Judson who make our 
newspapers a breath of fresh air. 


Murray 


Harte-Hanks Newspapers, Inc. Nationwide 
P.O. Box 269, San Antonio, Texas 78291 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


APRIL 


23—Associatied Press. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-26—American Newspaper Publishers Association. Waldorf-Astoria, Ne 
York City. 
23-27—Knight Newspaper seminar, Financial management for non-financi# 
managers, Miami. 
26-28—South and Gulf Coast Press Association Convention, San Antoni¢ 
27-28—Associated Press Missouri Editors and Publishers,-St. Louis, 
27-28—South Carolina UPI Association. Spring Meeting. Pawleys Island 
SiG! 
27-29—New Jersey Press Association Annual Advertising Conference. Tam} 
ment Resort Hotel, Bushkill, Pa. 
27-29—Annual Education Seminar, Region 3, National Press Photographe@ 
Assn., Marriott Motor Hotel, Saddle Brook, N.J. ° 
28-29—Region One conference, Sigma Delta Chi, Albany, N.Y. 
29-30—Mid-Atlantic Circulation Manager's Association. Spring Meeting 
Yachtman Inn, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 


MAY 


1—Canadian Press, annual meeting, Toronto. 

1-4—American Society Newspaper Editors (ASNE). The Shoreham Hote 
Washington. 

3-4—Canadian Daily Newspapers Publishers Association, annual meeting 
Toronto. 

3-6—A. J. Liebling Counter-Convention. Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C 

4-5—Old Dominion Advertising Conference, John Marshall Hotel, Ric 
mond, Virginia. 

4-6—Ohio Press Women, annual spring meeting. Sawmill Creek Lodgq 
Huron, Ohio. 

4-6—Indiana AP Managing Editors Spring Meeting. Wellman's ‘Holidafl 
Inn, Valparaiso. 

5-6-—New York State Mechanical Conference, The Beeches, Rome N.Y. 

5-6—Allied Daily Newspapers Mechanical Section. Rodeway Inn, Tacome 
Wash. 

5-6—Louisiana-Mississippi AP Association. Annual meeting. Royal Sonest! 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

5-6—Associated Press Society of Ohio. Christopher Inn, Columbus. 

5-6—Associated Press Kansas Editors and Publishers, Dodge City. 

6-8—Ohio Circulation Managers Association, Netherland Hilton, Cinci 
nati. 

6-9—Society of American Business Writers. Annual meeting. Warwic 
Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

8-1|—Catholic Press Association and Associated Church Press, joint cong 
vention. Radisson South, Bloomington, Minn. 

10—Certified Audit of Circulation annual meeting, Hyatt Regency O'Har 
Motor Hotel, O'Hare Intl. Airport, Chicago. 

Bae Editors Highway Traffic Safety Seminar, Holiday Inn, Decatu 

11-12—Indiana Newspaper Advertising Executives Association, Holida 
Inn, Valparaiso. 

11-13—Pennsylvania Press Conference, Penn Harris Motor Inn, Harrisbure 
Pa. 

12—Minnesota AP Association. Spring meeting. Holiday Inn, St. Paul. 

13-16—Institute of Newspaper Controllers & Finance Officers. Doral Count 
Club, Miami, Florida. 

13-25—AP| Management and Costs seminar (for newspapers under 75,00 
circulation). Columbia University. 

14-18—Knight Newspaper Seminar, Modern Production Techniques, Miam 

15—Connecticut AP Circuit. Spring meeting. Manchester. 

15-16—lowa APME Association, The Des Moines Club, Des Moines. 

15-19—National Association of Advertising Publishers—24th Annual Cor} 
vention, Troy, Michigan, Hilton Inn. 

17-18—Allied Daily Newspapers. The Admiralty, Port Ludlow, Wash. 

17-19—American Association of Advertising Agencies,.Greenbrier, Whit 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

18-19—Associated Press North Carolina News Council and South Carolina 
News Council, Beech Mountain, N.C. 

19-20—New Mexico AP managing editors spring shirtsleeve seminar. Hi 
ton Inn, Albuquerque. 

20—Blue Pencil Club of Ohio, OSU Center for Tomorrow, Columbus, Ohic 

Ae tara Sls International conference. Town and Country Hotel, Saf 

iego. 

21-23—Pacific Northwest International Circulation Managers Associatio 
50th anniversary convention, Salishan Lodge, Gleneden Beach, Orego 

21-25—International Federation of Publishers, (FIEJ). Vienna, Austria. 

22-27—Canadian Managing Editors' Conference. Vancouver, B.C. 

26-28—Editorial Writers critique. Northwest Daily Newspapers. Timberlin 
Lodge, Ore. 


Vol. 106, No. 16, April 21, 1973, Editor & Publisher, The Fourth Estate i 
published every Saturday by Editor & Publisher Co. Editorial and busin 
offices at 850 Third Ave., New York, N. Y 10022 Cable address ‘“‘Edpub, 
York” Second class postage paid at New York, NY and additional m 
offices. Titles patented and Registered and contents copyrighted © 1973 _b: 
Editor & Pubisher Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Annual subscription $10.( 
in United States and possessions, and in Canada. All other countries, $25.00§ 
Payment in sterling may be made to Editor & Publisher, “External Account, 
Chemical Bank, 10 Moorgate, London, E. C. 2, En 
Postmaster: If undelivered, please send form 3 
Co., 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. : 
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AND WE'VE ONLY JUST BEGUN. 


Rochester, New York ranks an impressive ninth nationally in 
Median Household Income.* 

Even more impressive . . . these affluent Rochesterians read 
their newspapers . . . the Gannett Rochester Newspapers. 
Belden Associates of Dallas confirms that the Democrat and 
Chronicle and The Times-Union deliver 80% unduplicated 
readership on any given day and 92% readership on a 
cumulative basis over a five day period.** 


Ninth in Median Household Income. First in readership. 
*Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1972 
**Belden CMS, 1972 

National Representatives: Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 


Gannett Rochester Newspapers 


55 EXCHANGE STREET * ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14614 


Democrat & Chronicle (mornings and Sunday) The Times-Union (evenings) 
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‘Yes... youre 
a candidate 
for Heart Attack 


You can reduce your risk by 

e Not smoking cigarettes, 

e Eating foods low in animal fats and cholesterol, 
e Reducing if overweight, 

e® Exercising regularly, moderately, 

¢ Controlling high blood pressure, 

e Seeing your doctor regularly, 


and by supporting your Heart Association’s pro- 
grams of research, education and community | 
service. 


Help your Heart... Help your Heart Fund( 


Contributed by the Publisher 
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By Lenora Williamson 


FRIENDS, ROMANS, AND READERS—The designate 
hitter rule has already added class. and dignity to the gam 
of baseball according to columnist Phil Pepe of the New Yori 
Daily News. For the dignity contribution, Pepe cited Bostoi 
Globe’s George Frazier, who wrote an entire column in Lati 
because he wanted to be the very first to say “designated hi 
ter” in Latin. In equally classy fashion, the Globe ran th 
column page one, jumping to sports. After 8 Latin paragraph} 
(long), the Globe added “. . . and now for the translation 
and ran it all again in English. Oh, yes, “designated hitter 
in Latin: “designatus clavator.” 


A WILLING VICTIM was the way Senator Mike Mansfiele¢ 
of Montana identified himself at the White House News Pho 
tographers Association awards dinner. “I never met a politi} 
cian yet who ran away from a photographer.” A seat was re 
served for President Nixon, but he sent Henry Kissinger in 
his place. 

The association is still one of those banning women guest 
at its annual gala. The president, Arnold Noel of UPI, wa 
quoted as being in favor of lifting the ban on women guest 
but has “a lot of opposition.” The several women member 
are allowed to bring men guests. Senator Mansfield did allo 
he would have been happy to bring his wife and also tha 
he’s banned the Gridiron Club event for five years becaus@ 
it doesn’t allow women. 


A NEW FRONTIER for freedom of the press, observed the 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s columnist John Corr, in noting tha} 
the Temple University News printed a big photo of a nude 
reclining male with the head of the university’s presiden} 
pasted over that of the model. 


HOW TO JOIN THE PARTIES—APME Idea Club news 
letter praises reporter George McEvoy of the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel Star for his story on crashing parties and conventiong 
at area hotels. George “got all the booze he could handle, heapq 
ing plates of food, advice on the commodities market, invita 
tions to strangers’ homes and a viewing of a stag movie at a 
sales meeting.” And all free, of course, with the ingredient: 
for becoming a successful freeloader according to Georgeg 
merely “a dec ent suit of clothes, a warm smile, and a sense off 
belonging.” | 


| 
THE COWBOY AND THE PUBLISHER—When Eugend 
L. Meyer, Washington Post, wrote an obituary for Ken May | 
nard, cowboy star of 300 budget Westerns, he included some 
of Maynard’s recollections on working for William Randolph 
Hearst’s Cosmopolitan Pictures before the days of sound. “Mr 
Hearst was a real gentleman,’ Maynard said. “Whenever 
fell off a horse in the film he would ask if the horse was hurt 
at all? 


taf op ert 


1 ae 


CORRECTION, or could it have been support of the meat 
boycott? The Vancouver (BC) Province carried a two-columr 
“Correction” headline the other Friday on eve of meatless 
week. Three lines in each. column under the head simpl 
stated: “In The Private Cook recipe printed Thursday, Mare! 
29, on page 43 the list of ingredients for Pot Roast in Wine 
should have included one—four pound pot roast of beef.” 

% * * 


LETTERS TO TOM—Assigned to look in on an unusual 
physical education program at Beals School, photographer Tom 
Plambeck of the Omaha World-Herald sat down among watch- 
ing youngsters, while others performed. He was besieged wit 
questions about his camera, and also heard a plea, “Pleasel 
don’t use the picture in which I fell down.” Tom got 42 hand- 
written thank-you’s from his fans, including one charming, “li 
was nice having you and your camera. Even though you didn’ 
take a picture of me, I thank you.” 
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‘ ...winner Of sweepstakes awards in 1972 

| New Jersey Press Association Competition 


“Interpretative Writing” by Star-Ledger Staff Writer 
: Gordon Bishop, for a six-part series entitled “Energy 
Crisis.” 


“Feature Writing” for 1972 by Star-Ledger Staff Writer 
Linda Lamendola, for a two-part series on “A secret Visit 
to Greystone at Midnight.” 


Editorial Page Layout and Content. 


“Portrait and Personality Photo” by Star-Ledger pho- 
tographer Tom Herde, for his picture “Homeless Child.” 


“Spot News Coverage ” by Star-Ledger Education Editor 
Robert J. Braun, for his report on the school tax decision 
by Superior Court Judge Theodore Botter. 


Sports Pages Layout and Content. 


“Enterprise Writing” by Star-Ledger Staff Writer 
Gordon Bishop, for a series of articles on water pollution 
in the New Jersey-New York metropolitan area. 


“Special Column” by Star-Ledger Staff Writer Franklin 
Gregory, for a column on “State Hospitals Try To Cover 
Harsh Truth.” 


Women’s Pages Layout and Content. : 


—-s Ghe Star-Ledger 


350,793 Daily 569,153 Sunday | 
A NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPER | 
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Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 


Editor & pablicher 


® THE FOURTH ESTATE 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Two convention weeks 


In an unusual change of pace—not the first time it has happened— 
the nation’s newspaper editors will meet in Washington: one week 
after the publishers convene in New York City. It makes two of the 
busiest weeks in the year, no matter how you stack them, for news- 
paper executives who want to keep informed about problems affecting 
their business. 

Last year, for the first time those attending the annual meeting of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association were confronted with 
a “counter-convention” across town sponsored by More, a journalism 
review. It was reported 1,500 people participated and some publishers 
went over to observe. 

This year, the counter-convention is being held in Washington op- 
posite part of the ASNE sessions and many newspaper editors are ex- 
pected to participate and sit in. From its program, it seems to be better 
organized than a year ago. 

We think all meetings where newspaper people discuss ideas and 
problems pertinent to the business have merit. A free exchange of 
views is always healthy. 


January linage in April 

In the middle of April the newspaper business and its competitors 
are told that newspaper advertising revenue in January gained 9.3% 
and that classified revenue was up 20.6%. These figures are based on 
reports from Media Records which has been having its problems fi- 
nancial and otherwise due to its changeover from a manual to a 
computerized system. 

It is more than unfortunate that newspapers should be faced with 
such delays in receiving one of their most important statistical serv- 
ices. Most newspapers know what their own record in linage and 
revenue is for each month shortly thereafter. It is the industry-wide 
picture that is necessary for comparative and competitive purposes. 

We hope that promises from Media Records officials to be up-to-date 
and current with their measurements by the middle of this Summer 
are realized. A time-lag of a month, as it used to be, is reasonable. 
Three months is not. 


Stolen property 


Two months ago a federal grand jury refused to indict Leslie Whit- 
ten, an investigative reporter for Jack Anderson, on a charge of ille- 
gally receiving stolen property—documents from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

This may have had some bearing on the more recent decision of 
the California Supreme Court overturning convictions of the editor 
and a reporter for the Los Angeles Free Press for receiving stolen 
property—an address list of undercover narcotics agents which they 
published. 

The California case was in the courts for three years and was the 
first, to our knowledge, where newsmen were charged with the felony 
of receiving stolen property—documents. It is a new and attractive 
device for officials to use in retaliation against newsmen who may un- 
cover and publicize official secrets. We don’t think this case will be 
the last. 
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With which have been merged: The Journal} 


established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdc} 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Esta 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker Jr. 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Maj 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Lenora Williamso 


Editorial Assistant: Marie Stareck. 
Midwest Editor: Gerald B, Healey. 


Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C, Teubnerf 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin, Willa 
L. Pierce, Richard E. Schultz, Kenneth 
Schmitt, Earl W. Wilken. 


Advertising Production Manager: 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Mag 
ager: George Wilt. 


Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia A 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Melsae Albert 
Weis. 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso. 
OFFICES 
General: 850 Third Avenue, New York, N. 


10022. Phone: 212 752-7050. TELEX 12 510 


Chicago: ||| East Wacker Drive, 60601. Phon 
312-565-0123. Gerald B. Healey, Editor. Wilf 
lard L. Pierce, Richard E. Schultz, Advertisin 
Representatives. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 9005 
Phone: 213-382-6346. Scott, Marshall 
Sands Inc. Advertising Representatives. 


San Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phond 
415-421-7950. Scott, Marshall & Sands Ine 
Advertising Representatives. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Buildingy 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Phone: 202-628 
8365. Luther A. Huston, Correspondent. 


London: 23 Ethelbert Road, Birchington, Ken] 
England. Alan Delafons, Manager. | 
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14, President Nixon sent to 
ss his message on the federal sys- 
of criminal justice in whsch he pro- 
osed a sweeping reform of the Federal 
riminal Code in the ‘Criminal Code Re- 
rm Act of 1973. The bill was sent to 


he Committee on the Judiciary. 


a a speech at Frostburg ('Md.) State 
College, Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
eferred to sections of the new bill as “A 
lational Security Act” and said it is the 


information to the public.” 

i The senator continued: 

“The attempt: is hidden deep 
lengthy and complex legislative proposal 
introduced in the Congress this week as a 
revision of the federal criminal code. Five 


ibey = ci 


} would establish in peacetime a system of 
government censorship that a democracy 
‘ould hardly tolerate in a time of war. 


“The official secrets act being proposed 


disclosed almost any kind of defense and 

foreigh policy information, whether or not 

i its disclosure would endanger national se- 

surity. 

_ “It would punish newsmen who received 

such information unless they promptly re- 

ported the disclosure and returned the 

i to a government official. 

} “Tt would punish not only reporters but 
ll responsible officials of their publica- 
ons or broadcasting companies who par- 

ticipated in making the unauthorized in- 

formation public. 

_ “It would punish government employees 
ho knew of a colleague’s unauthorized 

disclosure and failed to report their co- 

worker’s action. 

“The law’s penalties—from three to 
Seven years in jail, from $25,000 to $50,000 

fines—would be imposed on actions 

hich are not now considered crimes, 

hich are, instead, the applauded work of 
vestigative journalists. 

“For instance, part of the law would 

ake any unauthorized disclosure of what 

s called classified information a crime. 

“And the law would explicity prevent 
Officials who disclosed such information 
from defending their action by proving 
that the information was improperly clas- 
ified. 

“Well, what is classified information? 
According to the administration proposal, 
t is ‘any information, regardless of its 
Origin, which is marked or designated 
pursuant to the provisions of a statute or 

ecutive order or a regulation or rule 

hereunder, as information requiring a 
pecific degree of protection against unau- 

thorized disclosure for reasons of national 
ecurity.’ 

“On its surface, that language sounds 

reasonable, it does what existing law al- 
eady does by insuring secrecy of data 
bout our defense codes, about our elec- 

‘onic surveillance techniques, about mili- 

y installations and weapons, about our 

omic secrets and about plans and oper- 


atest attempt to stifle the flow of official 


sections of that proposal, taken together, 


would punish government officials who. 
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ations which might aid our enemies. All 


that information is already kept secret by . 


laws which punish its disclosure with in- 
tent to damage America and its security. 


“But this new law would go farther. It 
would prohibit and penalize disclosure of 
any classified information, regardless of 
whether or not it damaged security. 


“Classified information, you _ should 
know, is any document or record or other 
material which any one of over 20,000 
government officials might have decided— 
for reasons they need never explain— 
should be kept secret. It is any piece of 
paper marked top secret, secret, or confi- 
dential, because someone, sometime, sup- 
posedly decided that its disclosure could 
prejudice the defense interests of the na- 
tion. : 


“In practice, however, classified in- 
formation is material which some individ- 
ual in the government decides he does not 
want made public. He could make that 
decision to hide incompetence. Many have. 


“He could be trying to conceal waste. 
Many have. 


“He could even be attempting to 
camouflage corrupt behavior and improper 
influence. Many have. 


“He could simply be covering up facts 
which might embarrass him or his bosses. 
Many have. 


“Classified information is the 20 million 
documents the pentagon’s own most ex- 
perienced security officer has estimated to 
be in Defense Department files. Classified 
information is the 26-year backlog of for- 
eign policy records in the State Depart- 
ment archives. 

“And most of that information is im- 
properly classified—not out of evil mo- 
tives, but out of a mistaken interpretation 


by conscientious employees of what securi- 


ty actually requires. They do not limit the 
use of secrecy stamps just to information 
which would really affect our national de- 
fense, if disclosed. They often use them 
simply to keep material out of the news- 
papers—to make it a little harder, per- 
haps, for a foreign nation to get the in- 
formation, whether the information is de- 
fense-related or not.” 


The bill is 336 pages long and in a 
separate memorandum published in the 
Congressional Record April 2, following 
the text of his address Senator Muskie 
observed: 


'“Although two sections of the proposed 
new federal criminal code (Sections 1124 
and 1125) appear to carefully carve out 
the newsmen from criminal liability for 
obtaining classified information, other 
carefully drawn sections of the criminal 
code make any use of that material by a 
reporter a felony. For example, Section 
1122 makes it a felony for any person 
knowingly to communicate information 
‘relating to the national defense’ to a per- 
son not authorized to receive it. Thus, any 
reporter who communicates such informa- 


tion to anyone else i.e., gives it to his- 


paper, television station or causes.it to be 
published and transmitted to the general 
public has committed a felony. ‘Informa- 


1973 


A National Security Act? 


tion aicliae to the national defense’ 
defined as information, regardless of its 


A - 
origin, that relates to U.S. military capa- — 


bilities, planning, communication, installa-_ 
tion, weaponry, weapon development: or 
weapons research, to any intelligence ac- 
tivities of the United States, and to ‘the — 


conduct of foreign relations ‘affecting the — 


national defense.’ This sweeping definition 
is ever broader than the definition of clas- 
sified information used in the two Sections 
discussed above. A felony under Section 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Ridder acl gana Ee 2.0 Re eS 25 
Ridgewood N. . Newspapers DAE ISS, 
San Jose ee and News ......................42, 43 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad —...000..0.... 80 
Jack L. Stoll and Associates ....00002.. (79 
Tal-Star Computer Systems, Inc. .0.00.0..... 44 
Thomson Newspapers -=--e----« Tee ae 58 
Ihiny: Foatonesy none ss 2a vie eae hata cea te 
United Feature Syndicate 2.000000, WB 
United Press International ..00..00000.......8, 9 
Victor Graphic Systems Ine. .. 2000... 83 
Washington Star-News —...2.0.-0---., 33 
Wilmington News-Journal Pe ot AEE 40 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette ...................26, 27 
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Reta a 


200 newspapers 
have already signed up for 
UNIFAX Il, UPI’s ultramodern 
photo-facsimile system—even 

though it won't be 
available until mid-I974. 


Newspapers, big and small, can’t wait 
for UPI’s exclusive UNIFAX II. 

Because UNIFAX II will give them the 
neatest, cleanest, easiest and fastest 
wire delivery of newspictures, maps 
and charts. 

Beautiful prints on dry paper. In neat 
single sheets. Stacked and ready for 
inspection. The image formed is as 
permanent as the paper itself. It assures 


accurate registration on color separations. 


_ UNIFAX|II fits on or beside the editor's 
desk. It's compact. 100% solid state. 
Quiet. And attractive, too. 

It’s fully automatic. Maintenance 
consists of simply replenishing paper 
and toner. As a new concept, UNIFAX II 


UPI 


news - pictures - technology 


United Press International 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 (212) 682-0400 


has eliminated many of the old problems. 

There are no chemicals to change, no 
fumes to discolor paint and no messy 
deposit to wipe away. No more damp, 
wrinkled or sticky prints. No “hypo; no 
washing or drying, no lamination, no 
smelly sprays. 

Just an amazing system using the 
efficient electrostatic recording process. 
The product of three years’ research 
and development! 

Reserve a UNIFAX II for your news- 
paper. Contact your nearest UPI regional 
executive or UPI’s Marketing Department 
in New York. 

And have a picture of success all 
your own. 


ECRM 
introduces 
the world's 


OCR s 


$29,500 


That’s the new price tag for your entry into the 
age of OCR. At a fraction of the cost of other 
systems. The new Model 5100 is here. From 


most cost effective 
ystem... 


model 5100 | 


ECRM, creators of the Autoreader®, and the 
world’s leader in OCR systems. It puts the speed 
and accuracy of automated composition input 
within easy reach of everyone. Whatever your 
demands, whether you have three or thirty input 
keyboards, ECRM has an OCR system that will 
cost-justify itself almost as quickly as it converts 
edited copy. All you'll need is a known font and 
an electric typewriter. All we need is the coupon. 
Fill it in and mail it. You’ll be all set. Literally. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about your new Model 5100 and whatever else 
| need to know about OCR systems. | have______input keyboards. 
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New man 


at bat. 


William Safire, whose political 
comment is featured 
regularly on Ihe New York 
Times wire, bats right-handed. 
And left-handed. 


Depends on whos 
pitching what. 


“other sizing up each issue on 
its Own merit. 


As the latest addition to 
The Times editorial staff, 
Safire contributes an insight 


info national affairs that 

is honed by his recent years 
in the White House. His 

fresh point of view adds 
power fo a line-up that in- 
cludes James Reston, lom 
Wicker, Anthony Lewis, C. L. 
Sulzberger and Russell Baker. 


Awinning line-up you can put 
on your team. lo find out 

how, just write or call - 

R.R. Buckingham, editor and 
general manager, or Richard 
Long, manager 


To raise your batting average. 


The New York Times 


News Service 229 west 43d street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036; 


(212) 556-7087 


2 months—both in and outside of the 
ewspaper industry—are featured on the 
ith annual American Newspaper Pub- 
shers Association program. 


Such prominent figures as Peter Bren- 
an, U.S. Labor Secretary; Dr. Henry 
issinger, advisor to President Nixon; 
loria Steinem, women’s lib advocate; 
ad Earl Caldwell, New York Times re- 
yrter head up the list of notables from 
e public limelight. 
In the trade area, a cast of over 30 
wspaper executives, representing all de- 
irtments of the newspaper as well as 
ade associations, plus the academic field, 
ill provide first hand reports on trend- 
tting innovations that can make the 
Wspaper a better product and discuss 
detail the problems seriously affecting 
eC newspaper business at this time. 
The theme of the four-day meeting is 
reedom of the Press. To focus attention 
P this cornerstone of American life, the 
‘ogram planners chose to print the words 
the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
yn on the cover of the program and to 
hedule an all newsmen panel, featuring 
ayton Kirkpatrick, Chicago Tribune, 
id Earl Caldwell, for a discussion on 
otection of news sources on the final 
y of the meeting. 
There are a few changes on this year’s 
ogram. The annual Bureau of Adver- 
sing dinner, a formal affair for the past 
years was dropped and in its place the 
NPA arranged a less formal dinner af- 
ir with no speeches or head table. The 
her change this time is the absence on 
e program of the press conference in 
a arrangement in which publishers 
re asked questions by well-known peo- 
» from different walks of life. Other- 
e the program format is pretty much 
: same. 


he traditional opening event of Pub- 


TO 


: MONDAY 
0 a.m.—UPI 15th annual breakfast meeting 
editors and publishers. Grand Ballroom. 
a.m.—Call to Order. Starlight Roof. Address 
Davis Taylor, ANPA chairman. 
00 a.m.—ANPA Labor Relations Conference. 
rlight Roof. 
00 a.m.—Annual Meeting of The Associated 
4 Empire Room. 
a.m.—UPI open house to view all-electronic 
ysroom on 12th floor 220 E. 42nd St. 
0 p.m.—AP luncheon. Grand Ballroom. Dr. 
ppinse, speaker. 
—ANPA Labor Conference. (members 
Se Roof. 
—UPI open house (same location). 
—Natl Cartoonist Society's "Reuben 
Hotel. 


ANPA’s meeting agenda 


-overs major topics 


Be, of the top newsmakers in the past lishers Week on Monday morning will be 
the 15th annual breakfast meeting of 
United Press International for editors 
and publishers. 

Representatives 
newspapers will join with UPI. execu- 
tives and guests at the informal gather- 
ing at 8 a.m. in the.Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. It will be preceded 
by a reception at 7:30 a.m. 

Guests will be welcomed by Roderick W. 
Beaton, president, and other 
UPI. Milton Richman, UPI sports editor, 
and Vernon Scott, a senior editor from 
Los Angeles, will address the meeting. 

Stanford Smith, president and general 
manager of ANPA will call the convention 
to order at 9:30 a.m. in the Starlight Roof 
for the opening address by ANPA chair- 
man Davis Taylor, publisher of the Boston 


At 10:00 the annual labor conference 
starts where Miles P. Patrone, ANPA, 
will introduce Dr. Luther Holcomb, vice- 
chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. Following this ad- 
dress, Peter J. Brennan, President Nixon’s 
pistol packing Secretary of Labor, will 
address the publishers. Dr. 
Spilhaus, chairman of ANPA’s Scientific 
Advisory Committee will deliver the final 
speech of the session. 


At the AP _ business 
also starts at 10:00, six directors will be 
elected to fill expiring terms. 

The 12, nominated by the nominating 
committee are: David R. Bradley, St. Jo- 
seph (Mo.) News-Press and Gazette; 
Tennant Bryan, Richmond (Va.) 
and Times-Dispatch; 
Dealey, Dallas Morning News; 
Gottlieb, Helena (Mont.) Independent-Rec- 
ord; Charles L. Gould, San Francisco Ex- 
iner; Katharine Graham, Washington 


Athelstan F. 


(Kan.) News; G. Gordon Strong, Canton 


COC ee 


(All meetings at Waldorf-Astoria 
unless otherwise indicated) 


9:30 a.m.—Address by Victor Bloede, chairman 
of Benton & Bowles Inc Empire Room 
10:00 a.m.—Bureau of Advertising session. Empire 


10:00 a.m.—AP board of directors meeting, AP 
Building, 50 Rockefeller Plaza. 
10:00 a.m.—UPI open house on 12th floor 220 


12:15 p.m.—Banshees luncheon Grand Ballroom. 
3:00 p.m.—ANPA questions and answer sessions. 
4:00 p.m.—UPI open house (same location as 


| 
7:30 p.m.—ANPA Convention Dinner. Grand Ball- 


April 21, 19 Ey 
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(Ohio) Repository; Jack Tarver, Atlanta 


(Ga.) Constitution; Robert L. Taylor, — 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The following nominations were made 


for a director from cities of less than 50,- 
000 population: Charles S. Rowe, Fred- — 
ericksburg (Va.) Free Lance-Star; Dolph — 
C. Simon Jr., Lawrence (Kan.) Journal- 
World. 

Bradley, Bryan, Tarver and Simons are 
incumbents. J. Howard Wood of the Chi- 


cago Tribune, although eligible for re- — 


nomination requested the nominating com- 
mittee not to consider him. Richard L. 
Jones Jr., whose term is expiring, was 
not eligible for renomination under the 
bylaws which state that no director shall 
hold office for more than three consecutive 
terms unless during his term as a director 
he shall have served as president or chair- 
man of the corporation. 

The publishers will break from meetings 
for the annual Associated Press lunch and 
to hear Dr. Henry Kissinger, the guest 
speaker. 

Afterwards, the annual labor conference 
reconvenes for a ‘member only’ session 
where reports will be given by the ANPA 
labor relations committee. 

Continuing with an idea introduced last 
year, a special session will be held at 4:30 
p.m. for those attending the ANPA as 
members for the first time. The session 
will focus on ANPA organization, oper- 
ations, and services to member newspa- 
pers. 

General session are slated for all day 
Tuesday, starting with an address, entitled 
“Freedom to Advertise” by Victor Bloede, 
chairman of board of Benton & Bowles, 
and vicechairman of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies. 

Next in line is the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, which has been allotted an additional 
hour to report to publishers on what it is 
like “selling newspapers in a changing 
advertising climate.” The two-hour ses- 
sion features reports from 13 of the Bu- 
reau staff, headed up by Jack Kauffman, 
president. 

For the Tuesday afternoon sessions, the 
publishers get down to the real nitty grit- 
ty of their business with separate group 
discussion (question and answer periods) 
after King Features’ Banshees _ show, 

Ma Seg on page 85) 
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WEDNESDAY 
9:30 am.—ANPA discussion sessions. (Under 
20,000 circulation, Hilton Room), (20,000 to 
75,000 circulation, Empire Room), (Over 75,000 
circulation, Jade Room). 
10:00 a.m.—AP Board of Directors meeting. 
10:00 a.m.—UPI open house. 
12:00—Luncheon recess 
2:30 p.m.—Joint session for ANPA discussion 
groups. Address by Gloria Steinem. 
4:00 p.m.—UPI open house. 

THURSDAY 
9:30 a.m.—ANPA general session. Empire Room. 
10:00 a.m.—UPI open house on !2th floor 220 
E. 42nd St. 
Noon—ANPA annual Cater te meeting. 
Empire Room. 
4:00 p.m.—UPI open house (same location}. 
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_ Seven 
Newspapers is traded on the Canadian 


14% of dailies, 24 of irc. 


in 19 ‘publicly-held’ groups 


By Robert U. Brown 


U. S. investors, estimated to number 
31.7 million, now have an opportunity to 
buy shares in 19 newspaper groups con- 
trolling 247 daily newspapers with 15,086,- 
542 daily circulation, and 128 Sunday pa- 
pers with circulations of 18,526,604. 

These daily newspapers represent 13.9% 
of total dailies in the U.S. and 24.1% of 
total daily circulation. Sunday papers 
number 21% of the total and 27% of the 
U.S. Sunday circulation. This compilation 
is based on listings in the E&P 1973 Year 
Book. The circulations are computed on 
the Sept. 30, 1972, ABC reports and Post 
Office statements. 

Two years ago (E&P May 1, 1971) 
there were 17 newspaper companies with 
public stock offerings (including the 
Washington Post which had just an- 
nounced its intentions of going public). 
They owned 162 daily newspapers with 
circulations of 12,888,670 representing 
9.2% of the dailies and 20% of daily circu- 
lation. Sunday newspapers were not 
counted at that time. 

Four years ago (E&P May 24, 1969), 
E&P’s first tabulation showed public stock 
offerings by 16 newspaper companies con- 
trolling 129 newspapers with 9,300,000 
daily circulation. This was 6.5% of the 


dailies and 14.5% of daily circulation at 


that time. 

Seven of the 19 issues are traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Four are 
traded on the American Stock Exchange. 
are Over-the-Counter. Thomson 


Exchange and is included because of its 
ownership of U.S. newspapers. Other 


groups owning Canadian dailies and trad- 


ed on the Canadian Exchange are not 
included. 

The Boston Globe is not included in this 
accounting although it has announced its 
intention of making a public stock offer- 
ing. Rumors of other newspaper groups 
“going public” in the near future abound. 

Public stock holdings in the U.S. press 
goes far beyond this accounting of U.S. 
daily and Sunday newspapers. Many of 
the 19 companies have broadcast (radio 
and television) interest and also own 
weekly publications. Booth Newspapers 
recently acquired Parade magazine dis- 
tributed in 101 newspapers. Downe Com- 
munications does not own any daily news- 
papers but is publicly traded and owns 
Family Weekly distributed through 285 
newspapers. It also has national maga- 
zines. Dow Jones owns National Observer 
and Barron’s Weekly. Washington Post 
owns Newsweek. Time, Inc., on the “big 
board” owns Time magazine, other nation- 
al publications, weekly newspapers. Many 
business publication houses have public 
stock offerings. 

Following are the daily newspapers 
owned by the 19 groups: 


American Financial Corp.—Cincinnati 


_ Enquirer. 
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Booth Newspapers—Ann Arbor News, 
Bay City Times, Flint Journal, Grand 
Rapids Press, Jackson Citizen-Patriot, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, Muskegon Chronicle, 
Saginaw News, (all in Mich.). 

Capital Cities Bdestg.—Belleville (IIl.) 
News-Democrat, Pontiac (Mich.) Oakland 
Press, Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram.** 

Dow Jones—Wall Street Journal, 
and Ottaway Newspapers— Middletown 
(N.Y.) Times Herald Record, Oneonta 
(N.Y.) Star, Plattsburgh (N.Y.) Press 
Republican, Port Jervis (N.Y.) Union 
Gazette, Danbury (Conn.) News Times, 
Pocono Record, Stroudsburg (Pa.) Sharon 
(Pa.) Herald, Sunbury (Pa.) Item, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times, Hyan- 
nis Cape Cod Standard Times, Traverse 
City (Mich.) Record Eagle. 

Gannett—Rochester (N.Y.) Times 
Union, Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
San Bernardin (Cal.) Sun & Telegram, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, Danville (I1l.) 
Commercial-News, Camden (N.J.) Couri- 
er-Post, Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 
Binghamton (N.Y.) Press and Sun- 
Bulletin, Elmira Star-Gazette*, El Paso 
(Tex.) Times, Fort Myers (Fla.) News 
Press, Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) Sarato- 


gian, Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, Newburgh-Beacon 
(N.Y.) News, Niagara Falls (N.Y.) 


Gazette, Utica (N.Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
and Press. 

Cocoa Today, Titusville (Fla.) Star- 
Advocate, Melbourne Pensacola (Fla.) 
Times, Journal and News, Rockford (Ill.) 
Star and Register-Republic, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times Herald, Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.) Times, Nyack 
News, Tarrytown (N.Y.) News, Mount 
Vernon (N.Y.) Argus, Ossining (N.Y.) 
Citizen Register, White Plains (N.Y.) Re- 
porter Dispatch, New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Standard Star, Port Chester (N.Y.) Item, 
Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, Lan- 
sing (Mich.) State Journal, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer & News, Lafayette 
(Ind.) Jowrnal-Courier, Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle Tribune*, Boise Idaho States- 
man, Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, Olym- 
pia (Wash.) Olympian, Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press, Chambersburg (Pa.) Public 
Opinion, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hunting- 
ton (W.Va.) Herald Dispatch and Adver- 
tiser, Agana (Guam) Daily News*. 

Harte-Hanks—A bilene (Tex.) Rapore 


er-News, Big Spring (Tex.) Herald, 
Bryan (Tex.) Eagle, Corpus Christi 
(Tex.) Caller-Times, Corsicana (Tex.) 


Sun, Greenville (Tex.) Herald-Banner, 
Denison (Tex.) Herald, Marshall (Tex.) 
News-Messenger, Paris (Tex.) News, San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times, San An- 
tonia (Tex.) Express & News, Fram- 
ingham (Mass.) News, Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
Press, Hamilton (O.) Journal News, 
Woodbury (N.J.) Times, Anderson (S.C.) 
Independent & Mail, Yakima (Wash.) 
Herald Republic*. 3 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for Hee! 21, 19) 
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(N.Y.) Journal — 


23 be Ap at 


No. of No. ofi Daily Sunday 

Dailies Sundays Circ. — Circ, | 
American Fin. Corp. | | 194,248 300,2! 
Booth Newspapers 8 8 524,678 534,8') 
Capitol Cities Bdcstg. 4 i 339,519 221,19} 
Dow Jones 12 4 1,536,276 190,04 
Gannett Newspapers 53 25 2,280,993 1,623,9 
Harte-Hanks 23 16 643,057 571, 
Jefferson Pilot 6 5 155,446 153, 0: 
Knight Newspapers I 8 2,201,883 2,594,8: 
Lee Newspapers 17 9 .° 480,014 451, 
Media General 6 3 576,545 492,9. 
Multi Media 7 4 288,293 268,29) 
N.Y. Times 7 5 910,142 1,488, 
Panax Corp. 8 _ 86,341 , 
Post Corp. 2 ! 53,886 50,6 
Ridder Newspapers 21 12 1,356,672 11,375, 4 
Speidel Newspapers eae 286,571 203, 
Times Mirror 4 4 1,755,771 1,868,2%) 
Thomson Newspapers 45 16 896.412 452,97 
Washington Post | l 519,79 684,3 
TOTAL als 128 15, 086, 542 13,5266 
U.S. TOTAL 778 605 62, 510, 242 000,é 
PERCENTAGE 13. 9% 21.0% 24.1%, 27.0 

Jefferson Pilot (Carmage Walls) 


Clearwater (Fla.) Sun, Altus (Okla. 
Times Democrat, Beaumont (Tex.) Ente@ 
prise and Journal, Laredo (Tex.) Time} 
Texas City Sun. 

Knight Newspapers—Akron (0O.) Bec 
con Journal, Boca Raton (Fla.) New 
Miami Herald, Tallahassee (Fla.) De 
ocrat, Macon (Ga.) News & Telegrap 
Detroit Free Press, Charlotte (N. Ch 
News and Observer, Philadelphia Inquird 
and News. 

Lee Newspapers—Billings (Mont | 
Gazette*, Butte (Mont.) Standard Posf 
Helena (Mont.) Independent Record, M14 
soula (Mont.) Missoulan, Corvallis (Ores 
Gazette Times, Kewanee (Ill.) Std 
Courier, Davenport (Iowa) Times De | 
ocrat*, Mason City (Iowa) Globe Gazett | 
Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, Ottumug 
(Iowa) Courier, Lincoln (Neb.) Star am 
Journal, LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribuny 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal, Raciry 
(Wis.) Jowrnal Times. | 

Media General—Richmond (Va.) Tim 
Dispatch and News Leader, Tampa (Fla 
Tribune and Times, Winston Salem (yy 
C.) Journal and Sentinel. 

Multimedia—Greenville (S.C.) Neu 
and Piedmont, Montgomery (Ala.) Adve 
tiser and Journal, Ashville (N.C.) Citiz 
and Times, Clarksville (Tenn.) Lee 
Chronicle. 

New York Times—New York Time 
Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, Lakeland (Fla 
Ledger, Leesburg (Fla.) Commerciay 
Ocala Star-Banner, Palatka (Fla.) New} 
Lake City (Fla.) Reporter. | 

Panax Corp.—Alma (Mich.) Recor 
Leader, Escanaba (Mich.) Press, Irq@ 
Mountain (Mich.) News, Macomb (Ill¥ 
Daily, Marquette (Mich.) Mining Jout 


| 
| 
} 
} 


nal, Wayne (Mich.) Eagle, Chicag 

Calumet, Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) Tim@ 

News. / 
Post Corp.—Appleton (Wis.) Po 


Crescent, West Bend (Wis.) News. 

Ridder Newspapers—New York Jou§ 
nal of Commerce, Long Beach (Cal.) I 
dependent and Press Telegram, Pasader 
(Cal.) Star-News*, San Jose (Cal.) Me 
cury and News, Boulder (Colo.) Dai: 
Camera, Niles (Mich.) Star, Dulw 
(Minn.) Herald and News Tribune, S 
Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press @& 
Dispatch, Grand Forks (N.D.) Heral@ 
Aberdeen (S.D.) American News, Ge | 
(Ind.) Tribune, Wichita (Kan.) Eag} 
and Beacon**, Seattle Times}, Walla W 
la (Wash.) Union Bulletiny. i 


| 
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(Continued on page 46) 


formation of a broad-based new supple- 
a wire service for daily newspapers 
$s announced this week by Knight 
piers, the Chicago Tribune and the 
York Daily News. 

the service, a new concept in supple- 
ntals, will: 

—Provide 250 stories and_ specialty 
umns a week for every section of a 
vSpaper with strong emphasis on 
vsfeatures and back-of-the-book materi- 


—Employ ultra-modern transmission 
hnology, moving copy at 150 words per 
mute, caps and lower case, with IBM 
amunications equipment especially de- 
ned for compatibility with CRT and 
er new production systems. 
Announcement of the new wire was 
de by Derick Daniels, director of news 
Knight Newspapers; Clayton Kirkpat- 
k, editor of the Chicago Tribune and 
chael J, O’Neill, managing editor of the 
w York Daily News. 

The wire will have editorial headquar- 
s at Knight Newspapers offices in De- 
it and will be marketed nationally by 
» Chicago Tribune-New York News 
et 220 East 42nd Street, New 


The wire will be available to outside 
ents starting July 2. Included among 
ding newspapers which have placed ad- 
iced orders are the Los Angeles Times, 
ston Globe, Des Moines Register & 
ibune, Baltimore Sunpapers, Houston 
st, Salt Lake Tribune and Seattle 
mes. 
The wire is designed to provide cover- 
2 from a base both geographically broad 
1 philosophically independent. In addi- 
n to coverage from the Knight-Tribune- 
Ws organizations, three of the largest 
the world, the report will include each 
ek a top selection of newsfeatures from 
: National Observer, published by Dow 
aes & Company. 
Daniels also announced the appointment 
Dean H. Schoelkopf of Detroit as editor 
the Knight News Wire. Schoelkopf, 40, 

worked as city editor of the Min- 
upolis Tribune, national and foreign ed- 
r of the Chicago Daily News, White 
¥ correspondent for USIA, editor of 

Paper in Oshkosh, Wis., editor-in- 
ef of yearbooks for Encyclopaedia Bri- 
mica, and assistant managing editor of 
» Detroit Free Press. 

addition, Daniels said, full-time wire 
tors have been assigned to each of the 
- major. filing points for the wire— 
ashington, Chicago, New York, Miami, 
iladelphia and Detroit. 


‘ : 5 seks 
Reader interest criterion 


+” 


selecting material for the wire, the 
will have high reader interest as 
criterion, 


Chicago 


Kirkpatrick and_ 


ee news organizations 
aunch supplemental wire 


Tribune, New York News, Knight News- 
papers in five major cities, plus the 
Washington and foreign staffs of all three 
organizations. The new wire will provide 
an added dimension to the news with a 
variety of exclusives, analyses and back- 
grounders from Washington and overseas, 
a strong package for women’s, financial 
and home sections, plus an assortment of 
sports profiles, travel, Sunday magazine 
and entertainment material. National Ob- 
server copy will include high reader- 
interest articles on consumer affairs, the 
arts, education, science, medicine and reli- 
gion. 

In addition to this array of supplemen- 
tal news and feature material, the wire 
will include about 35 specialty columns— 
in effect, a syndicated feature service- 
within-a-service. The columns will cover a 
wide range of subjects, with emphasis on 
back-of-the-book material. Among the reg- 
ulars are columns on antiques, child care, 
drugs, fashions, food, gardening, home 
furnishings, jazz, science, sex, sports and 
television. 

Initially the wire will operate six days 
a week, with a file of about 200,000 words 
weekly. 

Enterprise reporting from Washington 
will be one major strength of the new 
wire. The 14-man Knight Washington bu- 
reau, which last year broke the story of 
Sen. Thomas Eagleton’s medical history, 
is headed by veteran correspondent Robert 
S. Boyd. The 12-man Washington staff of 
the Chicago Tribune is headed by Frank 
Starr, prize-winning reperter who previ- 
ously served as Moscow bureau chief for 
the Tribune. The 10-man New York News 
bureau, which emphasizes concise, hard- 
hitting coverage, is headed by military 
analyst and columnist Jerry Greene. 

Foreign copy from Asia, Europe and 
Latin America will be provided by corre- 


- spondents of Knight, the Chicago Tribune 


and New York Daily News. National cov- 
erage for the Knight wire is based report- 
age from staff experts of the major input 
newspapers—the Detroit Free Press, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago Today, Miami Her- 
ald, Philadelphia Inquirer and New York 
Daily News, plus regional coverage from 
the Akron Beacon Journal and Charlotte 
Observer and specialized pieces from the 
National Observer. 

Kirkpatrick and O’Neill noted that the 
combined news staffs of these newspapers 
total more than 2,000 highly qualified re- 
porters, editors and correspondents across 
the nation and at overseas bureaus. 
“These combined staffs are a _ great 
resource for the wire,” Kirkpatrick said. 
“The result of their effort will be the most 
useful kind of supplemental wire avail- 
able to any newspaper.” 


Cooperative wire 


Organizers of the new service have op- 
erated a cooperative wire for their own 
use for the past year. Daniels said the 
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decmion. to fake the wire available to . a 


other newspapers was reached when 


Knight was able to lease from Dow Jones _ a 


& Company a private communications 
channel which links nearly 700 cities in 
the United States. “The Dow Jones-IBM 
communications system is unique to any 
wire,” Daniels said. “It will provide edi- 
tors with caps and lower case copy at a 
speed more than twice that of any other 
news service.” 

The IBM 1050, which will be the stan- 
dard sending-receiving unit for the wire, 
is fully compatible with CRT systems, In 
preliminary tests it has also produced 
OCR-ready copy. IBM and Knight engi- 
neers in Miami are now engaged in fur- 
ther development of OCR capability for | 
the 1050. 

Early response from editors to the con- 
cept of the wire has been enthusiastic, 
according to Arthur Laro, president of 
the Chicago Tribune-New York. News 
Syndicate. “There is a real need for this 
kind of ‘added dimension’ service for 
newspapers—one that no existing service 
meets. This brings together the major edi- 
torial resources of three of the strongest 
news organizations in the country,” Laro 
said. “We are tremendously excited with 
the potential of this new venture.” 
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Record shows 
deliverers are 
safe drivers 


Twenty-one daily newspapers were 
named winners of awards for the best 
safety records of their delivery vehicles in 
1972 in the annual Safe Driving Campaign 
sponsored by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and International 
Circulation Managers Association. 

Awards go to three winners in each of 
seven divisions of the contest which com- 
pleted its 82nd year of operation in 1972. 
Certificates of Merit were awarded to 56 
publishers who completed the year with- 
out a reportable accident. 

Reports released show that the 561 daily 
newspapers participating in the cam- 
paign operated 9,142 vehicles a total dis- 
tance of 222,226,377 miles. There were 3,- 
476 accidents resulting in an accident rate 
of 1.56 accidents per 100,000 miles. 

The campaign represents the largest 
single class safety operation in existence 
in the United States and Canada. During 
its 32-year history, the participants have 
recorded over 4.7 billion miles of driving 
on an around-the-clock exposure basis, 
experiencing an accident rate of only 1.87 
accidents per 100,000 miles. 

Organized in 1941, the Safe Driving 
Campaign has two main goals—first to 
cooperate with safety authorities in re- 
ducing fatalities and injuries resulting 
from unsafe driving over the highways of 
the United States and Canada; and sec- 
ond, to create a safe driving record in the 
newspaper business which would warrant 
reductions in classification ratings for in- 
surance covering motor vehicles engaged 
in the distribution of newspapers. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Cheesecake debate flares cae ce 
APME ll b hi here: ates setteathe ion Syebey and two fra 
as po s mempers Ip “sy oy, AB Whnokotesstoras HiRNenat Sh Petal 


By Lenora Williamson 


_ The Great Cheesecake Debate has begun 
_again this Spring—a suitable time—as the 
Newsphoto Committee of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors polls members on 
whether or not the bikini beauties are “a 
required ingredient in the wirephoto 
diet.” 

Richard B. Tuttle, managing editor of 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat Chroni- 
cle, is the courageous chairman of the 
newsphoto committee receiving the replies 
from editors around the country. “At this 
point,” Tuttle told E & P, “I am inclined 
to say there is a very definite and wide 
gulf or opinion from those adamatly 
against to those adamatly for.” 

The editors, in a “syllabus” enhanced 
with photos of 16 bikini-clad Australian 
beauties, were asked to express their opin- 
ions in 10 words or less directed to Tut- 
tle. 

Tuttle has been getting answers with 
sometimes more—and sometimes less— 
words. For instance, he got 9 words from 
Jack Driscoll, assistant executive editor of 
the Boston Globe: “Tell AP to grow up. 
They are wasting our time.” 

Rose Allegato, assistant to the execu- 
tive editor of the Miami Herald, replied: 
“IT do not need 10 words. One will do: 
Ridiculous.” Murmured Tuttle, “I know 
Rosie and that’s a ‘no’ vote.” 

The Charleston (W.Va.) Daily Mail’s 
managing editor, Charles Connor, sent in 
two columns of debate between staffers 
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BIKINI BEAUTIES—Shall they, or shall th 


with an APME poll now under way. Meantim 


burg, Florida, UPI Telephoto; and Donna Hf 
earlier in the winter and then declared he Sydney, UPI photo. Below, from the New Yq 
took a poll and had a three-word answer, News, Corinne Braley of Miami Beach. 
“Keep ’m coming.” 


One a day 


From the state of Wisconsin, John Tor- 
inus Jr. of the West Bend News pro- 
claims: “One a day keeps old age away.” 

J. Scott Schmidt, Chicago Today, cast 
one vote for the bathing beauty pictures 
“as long as they are tasteful.” 

Norman C. Roy, picture editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, enclosed the full 
page of the “syllabus” with the photo of 
Ruth Innes of Sydney and wrote: “Please 
don’t turn this girl off. We need her and 
others like her.” 

Very few editors stick to the 10-word 
limit, Tuttle commented, adding that from 
the Wall Street Journal’s New York office 
he got a note from Karen Cuddy: “Un- 
doubtedly the subjects voluntarily posed 
for your male chauvinist photographer. 
So I will therefore restrict my comment to 
20 words or less. One can only hope the 
pictures help rouse all of you from your 
2000 year long sleep.” Signed: Disgusted, 
liberated Lady. 

“IT think she misses the point, but I 
think I get the message,” Tuttle said in an 
aside. 

Replies are coming in ten to 15 a day 
since the mailing went out cross-country 
two weeks ago. Tuttle won’t close voting 
until the mail count declines. The commit- 
tee this year is also studying ways to get ase 

(Continued on page 72) ey 
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- & Kelly-Smith, national newspa- 
t representatives, is currently using a 
leo tape system, developed by Panason- 
to assist salesmen in their presenta- 
ms. S&K-S is also studying ways in 
lich use of the system can be expanded. 
Howard C. Story, chairman of S&K-S, 
id the idea for the system grew out of 
s realization that “today’s newspaper is 
oduced by many electronic innovations.” 
Recognizing this, Story approached the 
masonic company for advice on which 
stem to use. Acting upon the Panasonic 
commendation, Story purchased a 
mera, a monitor, and several accesso- 
S. 
‘Each member of our New York sales 
iff” was trained Story said, ‘“‘so he could 
tasa director/cameraman, ‘talent’, and 
mie,” 
Hach salesman makes his standard 
les presentation, which is recorded on 
= video tape. Story says, “Video tape 
rks wonders in helping each man see 
} presentation habits. Instant replay 
fes on-the-spot opportunity for self- 
alysis and improvement.” 
Story said that because newspapers are 
oduced with so many technological inno- 
tions, “it was natural for us to turn to 
electronic development company’ for 
swers on developing the system. 
Story said that the equipment pur- 
ased was “so simple to operate” that it 
abled salesmen “to concentrate on the 
les presentation after a brief familiari- 
tion period.” 
Story said that he was “thoroughly sat- 
ed” with the system, and that S&K-S 
| already studying broader applications 
* our equipment in our dealings with 
wspaper clients and advertiser/agency 
ls.” 
Story said that this included “planning 
take a camera to a market” and make a 
ye for later presentation. He also said 
it the system could be used to “get 
nething quickly to us by putting it on 
pe” 


ON-THE-AlR—Kenneth E. Feeney, a member 

of the sales staff, trains the camera on Robert 

Deegan who is giving a sales pitch to S & K-S's 

executive vicepresident and general sales man- 
ager, Forrest W. Noble. 


FINE TUNED—Howard Story, 
Story & Kelly-Smith, views a playback of a 


chairman of 


recorded presentation by one of the 
firm's sales representatives. 


tape 
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anax offers regional 

e e e 
1 insert printing 
Panax Corporation has announced two 
2cutive promotions in the Detroit area 
its operations. 
Mortimer Feder, former president and 
neral manager of Keystone Printing in 
troit has been named director of adver- 
ing and printing sales. His successor at 
ystone as vicepresident and general 
mager is Larry Angelosante, who has 
2n With Keystone since 1964. 
According to Panax president John P. 
Goff, Feder will be responsible for de- 
opment of the “tremendous advertising 
ential and printing production facili- 
s which Panax has to offer through our 
3,000 subscribers in the Detroit subur- 


plants throughout Michigan and IIli- 
, we have a unique combination with 


n communities. Together with our print-' 


great economic potential for Detroit and 
regional advertising.” 

“With an integration of both letterpress 
and offset, we have 50 press units to offer 
in a variety of combinations with full 
color capability in both web and sheet-fed 
systems,” McGoff said. “Advertising sup- 
plements and special advertising cam- 
paigns in connection with our newspaper 
circulation penetration in the suburban 
communities can be tailored efficiently and 
provide great impact.” 


Reach million ads 


The Los Angeles Times published its 
one-millionth classified ad for 1973 on 
Sunday, March 25. In 1972, The Times 
one-millionth classified ad appeared on 
March 30. The Times set a new record in 
1972 with 4,322,865 classified ads. 
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Rural newsmen score 


lack of farm news 


Some newsmen from rural America told 
Congress April 5 that reporters must do a 
better job in giving consumers the farm- 
er’s side of the food price story. 


A challenge in recognizing direct ties 
between farmers and consumers cannot be 
met ‘‘as long as careless overblown rhetoric 
is permitted to perpetuate the frustrating 
search for a villain and the degrading 
clamor for a hanging,” said Bill’ Mason, 
associate farm director of Chicago’s WGN 
Radio TV. 

“The consumer and the farmer are not 
adversaries” said Mason. “And to picture 
them as such is more than a graphic or 
typographical mistake—it is to risk some 
latent, but nonetheless lethal dangers for 
us all. 

“For if by a wave of public reaction 
stirred by the bits and pieces of unrelated 
information we bring about a damaged or 
weakened agricultural system, the United 
States and the rest of the world will have 
paid in discontent and frustration a very 
high price indeed.” 

Joining Mason in testimony to Senate 
and House subcommittees investigating 
the food price situation were Lane Pal- 
mer, editor of the Farm Journal magazine 
of Philadelphia; and Terence L. Day of 
Pullman, Wash., assistant agricultural re- 
search editor at Washington State Uni- 
versity and a former daily newspaper re- 
porter. 

“Agriculture is a metropolitan Cin- 
derella who labors hard for urban Ameri- 
ea, but who works without appreciation,” 
said Day. “That vital informational link 
of the farm beat has been plowed under 
or sent out to graze on the south 40 to be 
forgotten by most newspapers.” 
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Board of Contributors 
to write op articles 


Six Boulder, Colorado citizens, rep- 
resenting diverse viewpoints, professional 
interests and backgrounds, have accepted 
an invitation from the publishers of the 
Daily Camera to write two or three arti- 
cles each over a year’s period for publica- 
tion on the paper’s Sunday opinion page. 

Norman J. Christiansen said choice of 
subject matter will be left largely to the 
contributors. Each member of the Board 
of Contributors will receive an honorari- 
um. 

Chosen to serve on the first panel, 
which will change at the end of the year, 
are a private planning consultant; four 
University of Colorado professors, teach- 
ing in the fields of electrical engineering, 
economics, religious studies, and English 
language. 

The Daily Camera is a Ridder newspa- 


per. 


_Ad-A-Cards accepted 


The Washington Post has’ begun offer- 
ing Ad-A-Card and Ad-An-Envelope to its 
Sunday magazine Potomac, and its Sun- 
day comic section. 
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Washington bureau » tne tut 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


In a history of the New York Daily 
News, published in 1969 when the paper 
was fifty years old, there is a statement 
that the Washington bureau was never 
born but “Like Topsy it just grew.” The 
annals of the bureau bear that out. 

The seed from which the bureau grew 
was planted in 1932 when Capt. Joseph 
Patterson, one of the newspaper’s foun- 
ders, sent the late Dick Lee to Washing- 
ton on a temporary assignment. Lee wrote 
a few stories and columns under the head- 
ing of “Capitol Stuff’, and that is the 
heading that still appears above the 
thrice-a-week columns written by Jerry 
Greene, the present head of a staff of 14 
of whom 10 are reporter-writers, all of 
them experienced professional journalists. 

After Lee came John O’Donnell, as- 
signed to Washington in ‘March, 1933 to 
cover the inaugural of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Plenty of news was breaking 
in the early days of the FDR administra- 
tion, so Captain Patterson decided that 
O’Donnell should stay and he did until 
1961 when he retired because of ill health. 

Soon after he came to Washington, 
O’Donnell was joined by his wife, Doris 
Fleeson, also a reporter for the News, and 
they teamed together in writing “Capitol 
Stuff” under a joint by-line. They were 
divorced some ten years later but both 
continued to write for The News. 

O’Donnell was officially named Wash- 
ington Correspondent on Jan. 12, 1986 and 
was made bureau chief in March, 1942. In 
the meantime, however, he and. Doris went 
to Europe in July, 1939 and remained 
there until early 1940 covering the out- 
break of World War II. While O’Donnell 
was in Europe, other News reporters 
filled in, notably Fred Pasley and George 
Dixon. 

“Topsy” grew to bureau size in 1942, 
with O’Donnell as chief, and Fleeson, 
Pasley, Dixon and a junior reporter 
named Frank Holeman, later to become 
president of the National Press Club, as 
the staff. During the war Virginia Pasley 
joined her husband in the bureau, but both 
returned to New York in 1945. 

Ted Lewis came in as news editor in 
1944 and succeeded O’Donnell as chief in 
1961, taking over the “Capitol Stuff” 
column. Lewis was named chief corre- 
spondent in 1969, relinquishing the post of 
chief of bureau to Greene, but continuing 
to write “Capitol Stuff” until he retired in 
i972. Greene, already well-known in the 
Washington press corps as an Associated 
Press correspondent, joined The News bu- 
reau in December, 1945. 

In something of a reversal of custom 
and tradition, The News has recruited 
several of its principal editors from the 
Washington bureau. Mike O’Neill joined 
the bureau in 1956 and served for 10 
years before moving on to New York as 
assistant managing’ editor, thence manag- 
ing editor; William Umstead was news 
editor of the bureau for a couple of years 
before O’Neill took to New York as an 
assistant managing editor. Michael Clen- 
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dinin, who earned his way through Catho- 
lic University while working as a copy 
boy in the bureau, is now day city editor 
and Floyd Barger, executive editor, spent 
several months in the Washington bureau 
some few years ago. 

Greene says that “we are blessed with 
having top executives wholly familiar 
with our operations and problems” and 
that works for a gratifyingly harmonious 
relationship between the bureau and the 
home office. 

The present news editor is Frank Jack- 
man, who also writes a special humorous 
column once a week for the Saturday pa- 
per. J. Stanley Carter covers the State 
Department, and Paul F. Healy, who came 
to the bureau in August, 1945 is the 
White House correspondent. 

Jeffrey Antevil, David Breasted, Jerome 
Cahill, Frank Van Riper, James Wieghart 
and Ann Wood are the other “reporter- 
writers” on the staff. 

As with other metropolitan morning 
dailies, the News has early deadlines so 
the staff has to start writing early in the 
afternoon. As a rule, the bureau covers 
eight or ten of the main Washington sto- 
ries, which means that every staffer usu- 
ally has an assignment. Mostly they stay 
in Washington although Healy goes off to 


Bureau Chief Jerry Greene and News Editor Frank Jackman, Washington Bureau, New York y 
Daily News. Photo by Pat Young. ie: " 
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Moscow and Peking when President Nixd 


someone else may cover a political convex 
tion or a campaign. 

The News is a tabloid and doesn’t hav 
the wide-open spaces of its morning cor 
petitor, the New York Times, so tk 
Washington staff writes paragraphs whifl 
Timesmen write columns. But the leng H 
depends on the importance of the sto fh 
and if it is a really big story, the burea 
hits it hard. As fast as copy comes ¥ 
Jackman on the news desk, it is processe} 
and filed on the News’ own printer ci 
cuit direct to the New York office. 


Men-only press show 
is upheld by judge 


A Circuit Court judge in South Ben 
Ind. has reversed a ruling by the Indian 
Civil Rights Commission that required thf 
South Bend Press Club to open its tradj 
tionally male football show to wome# 

Dolores Horwitz, a reporter for th 
South Bend Tribune, filed the suit. 

The judge in reversing the commission 
ruling said he found that the club met a 
the tests emerging from cases brough} 
under the 1964 Civil Rights Act; includin 
the case of Moose Lodge 107 vs. Irvis, 
which the U.S. Supreme Court held tha 
the equal protection clause of the Const 
tution prohibited discriminatory action hb 
the state, but erected no shield agains 
private conduct. 
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By Mark Mehler 


AMEX NEWS BUREAU 


Three times a day, Monday through 
iday, like clockwork, the communica- 
ns room of the American Stock Ex- 
inge undergoes a transformation from 
fairly serene place to what can only be 
scribed as “controlled pandemonium.” 
The communications system, a division 
shin the division of press relations, is 
ferred to by those that work in it as the 
arve center” of the exchange operation. 
like their larger neighbor, the New 
rk Stock Exchange, where functions 
2 highly specialized; one man, 22 year- 
| Craig Becker, presides over the may- 
m. 

Becker, with the somewhat nebulous 
le of “communications specialist” has 
» job of coordinating all information on 
TEX and AMEX-listed securities 
bout 1,400) and getting that informa- 
n tO newspapers, wire services, and 
ancial organizations. 

His primary duties are editorial: writ- 
s and sending out three market leads 
ily over the exchange’s PR wire. The 
pening lead” goes out at 10:30 and is 
ht (3-4 paragraphs), containing open- 
y prices and volumes and early “mov- 
3’ (heavily traded stocks). The ‘“mid- 
y’ lead goes out at noon and contains, 
addition to the Dow Jones index, most 
ive stocks, and net changes, a general 
itement on the market outlook (“brisk” 
“sluggish”) and why (“brokers said a 
e in interest rates... ”). The closing 
d goes out slightly after the 3:30 mar- 
| close and is the most comprehensive, 
nposed of the closing index, advances, 
slines, and unchanges, and an end of 
2 day wrap-up. It can run 9-10 paragra- 
S. 

Becker’s other major responsibility is 
inning the phones, and that in itself is 
full-time job. He is hooked up on a 
ot-line” with Reuters and Dow Jones 
d the exchange floor, receives several 
ls daily from newspapers ranging from 
> New York Times to regional papers 
‘king information on companies in their 
2as, and is connected by phone to the 
change’s “stock watch”, a group of an- 
ists who monitor the pexrormance of 
ted securities. 

He is also in constant contact with “list- 
x reps,” employes of the exchange who 
2 assigned to listed companies as their 
sion with the exchange. Should a stock 
lt trading, for example, or some other 
egularity exist, listing reps are fully 
praised of the situation and in turn 
ay information to Becker for release. 
is goes back to the SEC “timely dis- 
sure” rules, which require members of 
» exchanges to release to the public any 
‘ormation that might have an effect on 
> price of its securities or be a determin- 
~ factor to an investor in choosing a 
arse of action. 

In addition, he writes a weekly sum- 
iry on Friday and every 8-10 days col- 
es information on nationwide business 
ity into a region-by-region round-up. 
it the tiny communications room, Becker 
| ringing telephones, teletype ma- 
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chines, CRT devices, clanking typewrit- 
ers, and scurrying people. 

“Over at the New York Exchange,’ he 
explains, “they don’t need someone like 
me. Every major newspaper and wire ser- 
vice has its own market writer covering 
that exchange exclusively. In effect, they 
are the securities industry. Sure, they 
have press relations people answering 
phones and giving out information, but 
they are not relied upon to furnish market 
leads.” 
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Benker “Instead of punching out every 
stock price manually or watching for it on 
the ticker, I will have all the precise in- 
formation I need right at my fingertips.” 

One improvement is the coming of the 
computerized surveillance system. Quar- 
terly company statements will no longer 
be filed in a vast paper file, but will be 
entered in a data bank base and checked 
against previous company financial 
figures. If they are inconsistent, the com- 
puter will reject them. 

One final activity which goes on in an 
adjoining room is the broadcasting of 
stock prices to radio and tv stations. This 
is usually done by secretaries, who are 
really not secretaries, but editorial assis- 
tants. 

“Our job,” says Dave Kuhnert, the only 


Becker (center) on the “hot-line" to Reuters. 


Dave Kuhnert, assistant manager of the 
News bureau, was helping out answering 
the phones and calling in to the wire 
services all “block trades” (10,000 or more 
shares). “The stock market stops for no- 
body,” he intoned. “Every day it begins 
and ends, and the next day we begin a 
whole new chapter. It’s an exciting place 
to be.” 

Obviously, the busiest times in the com- 
munication room occur when a major 
story breaks involving an AMEX compa- 
ny; for example the recent VETCO inci- 
dent. “Even if I can’t answer all the 
questions that pour in,” says Becker, “at 
least I can tell the party where to go to 
get it. What I am, essentially, is a funnel 
for information.” 

Becker outlined several changes in tra- 
ditional reporting out of AMEX. “For one 
thing, we concentrate more on block trad- 
ing, which is in vogue right now. And 
now, more than ever, we stress the princi- 
pal of timely disclosure. Holding back or 
concealing information in any way from 
the investment public is a dangerous and 
potentially harmful thing. The rules of 
the SEC are somewhat vague, but are 
absolutely essential to maintain an orderly 
market.” 

The communications department is due 
to get automated equipment under a pro- 
posed 8-year program. “The computers 
will save me a lot of valuable time,” says 
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staffer with a public relations as opposed 
to a press background, “is to put all the 
information coming out of the exchange 
together into readable, interesting form. 
We try to tell the media what is happen- 
ing and why ... what we don’t do is tell 
them what to buy .. . that we leave to the 
pundits.” 

At 12:15 things began to slow down a 
bit. Craig Becker breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. He looked a little flushed. “How 
about lunch,” I queried him. “Maybe,” he 
said, “when I get a few minutes.” 

® 


Florida high court bars 


closed school meetings 


The Florida Supreme Court ruled out 
secret meetings of school boards in a 4-3 
decision handed down April 6. 

Reversing itself in order to close a loop- 
hole in the government-in-the-sunshine 
law, the court ruled that every meeting 
of a local school board must be open to 
the public. 

The court in a previous decision had 
permitted school boards to handle so- 
called “Quasi-Judicial” matters behind 
closed doors. The decision was appealed 
by the Florida Times-Union, Gainesville 
Sun and Miami Herald. 
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a newspaper eoiuter t uses 


By S. W. Calkins, Jr. 


Computer applications in advertising 


_ began for the most part in cooperation 


with the accounting department, namely 
in the preparation of billing and the polic- 
ing of collections. 

The Bucks County (Pa.) Cowrier-Times 
computerized billing and collection system 
includes classified display and retail con- 
tract billing with transient classified bill- 
ing on the list for the future. In addition, 
we generate a quarterly media records 
type report. We also utilize computerized 
reports to establish sales quotas and 
maintain an accurate assessable history of 
advertising linage for the advertising 
sales staff. 

To understand the most recent innova- 
tions in technology affecting the newspa- 
per industry, and particularly the adver- 
tising department, it is necessary to ex- 
plain the introduction of the Letterflex di- 
rect printing plate system. 

Our testing began in 1969. The reasons 
were simple. We had a Goss Headliner 
Mark I letterpress, vintage 1960, in our 


_ Courier Times plant and our sister news- 


paper, the Beaver County Times had a 
Metro offset press. As of 1968, we found 
ourselves in the position of producing 


- combination linage with our sister news- 


paper, and wanted to take advantage of 


_ the economics of cold type. 


_ Consequently, on Monday, May 11, 
1970,: we became the first paper to print 
100% Letterflex. The success of our con- 


version led us to converting our Beaver 


County Times operation in July of 1972. 


100% cold type 


Several weeks ago, I made a trip to the 
research laboratories of the W. R. Grace 


Company and learned of additional prog- 


ress coming in the very near future. The 
Letterflex system not only allowed us to 
eliminate engraving which we had tried 
for a short time, it allowed us to introduce 
the cold type system 100% in composing 
and has had a tremendous effect on the 
economics of our operations. I must add 


_ that the system is preferred by our per- 


sonnel because it is much easier to work 
with the lighter plates. 

Sometime in the spring of 1968, our 
circulation director, data processing direc- 


; tor and I sat down to discuss the potential 


of building a computerized circulation sol- 


icitation system. We then built a census 
file of all the households in our market 
areas and cross-referenced the file with the 
subscriber file. This work was accom- 
plished between 1968 and 1970. 


By October of 1970, the system was 
operational in our Bucks and Burlington 
newspapers. The census was established 
by a street by street survey by our own 
personnel and the subscriber list was com- 
piled through the carriers by our person- 
nel. The system has become a total market 
- coverage substitute for direct mail. 
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As for the composing room, we know 
that for a number of years computers have 
been available to perform the hyphenation 
and justification functions thus increas- 
ing the productivity of TTS operators. In 
1968, our Burlington County Times cold 
type offset operation developed, in con- 
junction with the ANPA and David Reed, 
the first classified alphabetized system 
with storage and regeneration of classified 
advertising on a daily basis. This is very 
significant since previously hot metal had 
had an edge when it came to set solid 
advertising. This system made cold type 
really work in set solid as well. 


Training required 


The introduction of optical character 
readers, in our case a Compuscan system 
required the training and cooperation of 
all our personnel. The actual conversion 
in November, 1972 took two weeks to 
reach 100%. It was successful because of 
the time and effort put in to proper train- 
ing. Personnel in both classified and news 
departments received new IBM typewrit- 
ers. Most of them were happy with them. 
As far as advertising classified ad takers 
are concerned, the system enables them to 
control their own copy. There is no re- 
perforation or proofreading in the com- 
posing room thus the economic savings. 


We are currently awaiting the introduc- 
tion of visual display terminals to be in- 
stalled for both classified and news use. In 
the future, we hope to coordinate billing 
information between our Tal-Star produc- 
tion computer system and the IBM 370 
accounting computer system which we 
will be installing next year. 


Prize drawing 


The most recent applications of com- 
puter technology in our operations include 
the introduction of a prize drawing 
whereby we award prizes donated by our 
advertisers to subscribers who are picked 
at random by our computer. We promote 
this prize drawing through house adver- 
tising. Incidentally, it is not a lottery 
since non-subscribers may enter the 
drawing by filling out a card they can 
pick up wherever our newspapers are 
sold. 

We also utilized the system to introduce 
a Sunday coupon promotion whereby, with 
the advent of our Sunday newspapers, our 
advertisers supplied merchandise and we 
gave coupons redeemable at the selected 
accounts to our charter Sunday  sub- 
scribers. This was accomplished during 
February of this year. The first edition of 
our Sunday newspaper was March 18, 
1973 and prior to the first edition, we had 
22,500 subscribers signed up through the 
coupon promotion of 25¢ a week. We hope 
to use the computer system for future 
circulation promotion if the results of our 
survey of the coupon advertisers from our 


Our com puterioal eviaven solicitatid | 
system, market research, prize drawin} 
coupon promotion capabilities will be o 
erational at our Doylestown Intelligenc 
operation in April of this year. The sam 
system will be introduced to our Beave 
County Times operation in Western Pen: 
sylvania in the fall of this year. 

We contemplate the utilization of tl 
system in our Homestead News Leade 
operation in Florida in 1974. This is pre, 
icated on an investment in an IBM 39 
computer system. 


S. W. Calkins is vicepresident and ge 
eral manager of the Bucks County Cou 
er-Times, Levittown, Pa. The article is ex 
cerpted from a speech he gave at t 
PNPA-IAMA Display Advertising Confei 
ence, March 29 at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Ohio papers combine, 
switch to six-column 


January and February were hect# 
months for the staffs of the Western Hilf 
Press and Price Hill News. 

The suburban Cincinnati weeklie 
switched to the six-column format, co: 
bined publication dates on Wednesday 
introduced a common feature sectio¥ 
made a special pitch to apartment dwelff 
ers, combined classified ads and took ff 
brief moment for a celebration before ge¥q 
ting back to the changes. . 

The wide-column format was introduce} 
Feb. 14 after several months of planning} 
and some experimenting. Two special sed 
tions earlier used the wide columns anf 
met with community approval. Two wee | 
before the change, a four page promotioff 
explaining the format was included in th 
regular papers. 

This contained two pages for compar: 
son—one on eight columns and the sa 
page remade for six columns. 

The changes came in the aftermath o 
the purchase of the Western Hills Pul 
lishing Co. by Synercom Communicatio 
Inc. of Birmingham, Mich. They were in¥ 
tiated by John W. Reddy, the new pres 
ident and publisher of Western Hills Pulj 
lishing. | 
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Nebraska news sources} 


are protected by law 


Nebraska Gov. J. J. Exon signed legis 
lation April 10 to protect newsmen fror 
being forced to reveal confidential source 
of information. 

However, the governor said later h 
would have vetoed the bill had not it 
sponsor, Omaha Senator John Savage, 
retired Omaha World Herald photogra 
pher, agreed to introduce a new bill durin 
the current session containing suggeste 
amendments. 

The Governor objected particularly t 
the lack of an exact definition of a repo! t 
er in the bill and the lack of a require 
ment that reporters testify in court i 
they personally witness a serious ¢ n€ 
He also requested the new bill includ 
provisions on the sale and distributio 0 
pornographic material. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 
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age Evans, “Newspaper De- 

: An Illustrated Guide to Lay- 
at. ” Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
ew York. $11.95. 


Harold Evans, dynamic editor of The 
inday Times of London, has worked for 
ritish provincial papers as well as on 
leet Street, spent months in the United 
ates on a Journalism fellowship and as 
lviser to the Gannett Newspapers, and 
ught in the Far East. This diversity of 
ickground knowledge came through in 
e most recently published of his project- 
| five volumes on journalism; it is a 
tailed look at page make-up of newspa- 
rs around the world. 
Evans believes that newspaper design is 
a poultice that can be applied to a 
or news product or a bright wrapping 
iat can package a slick news exhibition. 
e says that a newspaper is “a vehicle 
r transmitting news and ideas” and de- 
en is “an integral part of that process.” 
dols that a designer may “mix” include 
xt type, display type, photographs, line 
ork, white space, and a sequence of 
izes. Thus, Evans believes, that “news- 
iper design cannot begin to exist without 
ws and attitudes to it: without some- 
ing to express to a defined audience.” 
The London editor favors innovation in 
forts to improve newspapers, as he 
akes clear in this quotation: 
“In many countries television and radio 
b at least the morning newspaper of the 
rprise of announcing the unpredictable. 
there any point in a front page make 
) of telegraphic headlines, with or with- 
it supporting text, when news is no 
nger news by the time it is read? If 
ere is not—and it is a matter of debate 
nich in part turns on the nature of the 
wspaper’s competition and its reader- 
ip—then the newspaper’s front page 
n chance and ought to chance in con- 
nt, and hence in design. For instance, if 
community or a nation is convulsed by 
e news of a legal judgment (as America 
as by the judgments in the My Lai 
assacre), then a front page which mere- 
announces the news details almost ev- 
ybody knows is useless. 
“If what is wanted is comment, inter- 
etation, discussion, then that, it can be 
gued, is what should be given as priori- 
on the front page—without turning 
ide to the “feature’ or ‘opinion’ pages. 
id that kind of content needs different 
adline wording and different display 
zatment; the headlines, their wording, 
d their display style for hot news will 
t do. They are too crude, too unsubtle.” 
The book reproduces the long-secret de- 
mn for the evening newspaper that the 
2w York Times contemplated in 1967. 
fans says that it would have “boldly 
urried” a combination of news and 
atures. In the middle three columns of 
e six-column dummy is a “Viewpoint” 
ticle by George Ball on “The Lessons of 
t "ed ae! an nob oun Time” feature 


Much of the rest of the front page is 
hard, spot news. 

Although the author says design 
awards have brought improvements in 
both American and British journalism, he 
contends that “the Americans are certain- 
ly too complacent in the judgment that 
standards are now so high that the Ayer 
Cup Award can be safely discontinued.” 

The book is extensively illustrated—and 
from papers all around the world. Far 
more American pages are included than 
one would anticipate in a book published 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil for the Training of Journalists in the 
United Kingdom. Evans was aiming at a 
wider audience and he deserves to get it. 
Unfortunately, a few of the reproduc- 
tions, a couple being in the elaborate his- 
torical chronology to illustrate trends in 
front page design, are not as sharp and 
clear as the vast majority. 


* * * 


The increasingly frequent confronta- 
tions between government and press dur- 
ing President Nixon’s first term are the 
culmination of a 25-year trend toward 
tighter governmental control of the news 
media, according to John Hohenberg, the 
administrator of the Pulitzer Prize. 
Hohenberg advances this view in an epi- 
logue written especially for the paperback 
edition Free Press, Free People (the Free 
Press, a division of Macmillan Co.) 

“Although the Nixon administration of 
1968-72 bears much of the blame for gov- 
ernmental attacks on the press, and clear- 
ly neither President Nixon nor Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew can plead innocent to an 
antipress bias, the problem did not origi- 
nate with them,” he writes. It originated 
when the invention of nuclear weapons 
added a new dimension to the problem of 
national security. For the first time laws 
were passed which legalized advance cen- 
sorship and prior restraint of publication. 

Every president since then has used 
national security as a rationale for re- 
straining or manipulating the press, says 
Hohenberg. Truman had many supposedly 
sensitive documents overclassified to keep 
them from public knowledge. Eisenhower 
went further, ordering the Pentagon to 
issue only information which was favor- 
able to the mission of the armed forces. 
During the U-2 incident of the Eisenhow- 
er years, the Bay of Pigs invasion under 
Kennedy and throughout the Vietnam 
War, high government officials have been 
authorized to issue deliberate misinforma- 
tion to the public. 

While Hohenberg believes that “the ad- 
versary relationship between press and 
gcvernment is necessary to _ self- 
government,” he finds the current level of 
tension detrimental. The press is bound to 
hesitate in sensitive areas, he says, if only 
to protect itself from the crippling ex- 
pense of carrying a case to the Supreme 
Court. He believes reconciliation will 
probably have to wait until Mr. Nixon 
leaves the White House. 


Shy; Hillier Krieehbanra Weintal will eats, prize. 


for foreign reporting 


The Edward Weintal Journalism Prize 


for the best news, magazine or electronic __ 
reporting on foreign policy and diplomatic _ 


affairs, has been established by the will of 
Edward (Teddy) Weintal, former Polish © 
diplomat and Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent. Weintal was killed Jan. 24 in a 
horseback riding accident in Washington’s 
Rock Creek Park. 

At the time of his death he was a 
special assistant to Frank Shakespeare, 
director of the U.S. Information Agency. 

The prize, of at least $5,000, will be 
awarded annually by a panel of journal- 
ists. The current panel includes Charles 
Bartlett of the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar- 
vin Kalb of CBS News, and Hugh Sidey, 
of Time-Life. The will directs that the 
panel give particular attention to cour- 
ageous reporting or interpretation of for- 
eign affairs. 

Weintal’s will also creates a fund to 
maintain one or more scholarships at 
Georgetown University’s School of For- 
eign Service. The president of the Univer- 
sity will serve as an exofficio member and 
administrator of the awards panel. 


Shatzman and Neilan 
share re-cycling awards 


Announcement of the winners of the 
NASMI Media Awards for 1972 was made 
at a special Recycling Recognition Lunch- 
eon, sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary Material Industries on 
April 9 (Earth Day). 

Awards were presented for outstanding 
coverage of developments in resource 
recovery and recycling in such journalis- 
tic categories as newspapers and weekly 
magazines, business and industrial pa- 
pers, environmental publications and radio 
and television. 

Because of the high quality of the en- 
tries in the competition, the judges de- 
cided to share the $1,000 awards in each 
category between two candidates, ac- 
cording to Robert Ruch, president of 
NASMI’s_ Educational and Research 
Foundation, sponsor of the awards. 

In the category of general newspapers 
and magazines: 

First Prize was shared by the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin for the work of reporter 
Marci Shatzman; and by Copley News 
Service for the articles on recycling by 
Edward Nielan. 


Newsrack ordinance 


The Redondo Beach, California city 
council adopted a newsrack ordinance 
April 2 that gives any city officer the au- 
thority to remove and store any newsrack 
that unreasonably impedes the flow of ve- 
hicular or pedestrian traffic. The newsrack 
ordinance governs the size, weight, condi- 
tion, placement and number of newspa- 
pers that may be placed on public side- 
walks. The ordinance is aimed at curbing 
offensive publications and not as any form 
of censorship, the councilmen explained. 
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Editorial workshop sy rey x. copperna 


WORD-WATCHING 


L. L. Cavanaugh, director of public 
relations for the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Company, has called my attention 
to a editorial that appeared in the Star. It 
follows: 


“A word-watcher of our acquaintance 
has come up with what he ealls his 
‘watch-it list for 1973,’ ”’ a compendium of 
words and phrases that he feels should 
not be used, or that should be used less 
frequently and more carefully, this year. 


In the belief that the list is a sort of 
flash photo of part of the English lan- 
guage at this moment, we pass along some 
excerpts: 


“Thrust, clout, and muscle; rationale; 
obtains (for exists or just plain is); via- 
ble; fun (as an adjective); ambience; 
structure (as a verb) ; implement (for do 
or put into practice) ; echelon (for level) ; 
finalize; simplistic (for simple or naive) ; 
fault (for find fault with); publicitywise, 
public-relationswise (and all the other 
damned -wises); input, output; hang-up. 

“Some others: affluent (for wealthy or 
rich); presently (for now); utilize (for 
use); cool (as an adjective meaning de- 
lightful, attractive, or swinging); ap- 
probation (for approval) ; infrastructure; 
convince (for persuade, and vice versa) ; 
incisive (for brief, short, appropriate) ; 
surface (as a verb); terminate (for end) ; 
and image, image, image (for appear- 
ance, reputation, esteem or lack of it).” 

“Many of these are what Fowler dubbed 
vogue words; that is, expressions whose 
use becomes a fad, causing them to be 
employed ad nauseam by the undiscrimi- 
nating and imitative. The list shows well- 
developed powers of observation, though I 
was sorry to see interface and continuum 
left out of it. 


A few of the words are slang. (hangup, 
cool). It is in the nature of slang to be 
overused and then to disappear, a victim 
of boredom, except in rare instances (bliz- 
zard) when it fills a need. I see no future 
for cool; it seems already to be on the 
wane. But hangup is more likely to en- 
trench itself. 


One of the most disagreeable of slang 
phrases, in my opinion, is put it all to- 
gether. This becomes a blanket description 
for any kind of achievement, no matter 
how trifling or ill-defined. I find it objec- 
tionable because it seems to imply Hercu- 
lean effort, and yet is oftenest applied to 
little or nothing. I suppose I form my 
opinion of a slang expression by my idea 
of the people who use it most. If it seems 
to appeal especially to muttonheads, I 
inevitably come to disdain it. The same 
people who say put it all together also 
like blow my mind, an expression I de- 
scribed earlier as favored by those who 
appear to have no minds to blow. 


Pre- seems to be the newest superfluous 
prefix: “Nixon ordered the bombing with- 
out prediscussion with anyone.” The way 
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for this was paved by precondition (“No 
preconditions were set’), another redun- 
dancy. 

What it’s all about is another sickening 
specimen, displacing purpose. And that 
which possesses some novelty becomes, 
revoltingly, a@ whole new (something or 
other). Fewer people, thank God, are tell- 
ing it like it is. Perhaps the rest have 
discovered that the conspiracy to misrep- 
resent or conceal that the phrase implies 
seldom exists, and so the expression as it 
is oftenest used is nonsense. No. 469 
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Illinois house passes 
news source bill 


The Illinois House passed and sent to 
the Senate April 6 a bill that would allow 
newsmen to keep their sources confiden- 
tial. 

The bill applies only to protection of 
sources and could not be used when a 
reporter witnessed a crime or an accident. 

The measure would allow courts to com- 
pel newsmen, on threat of contempt cita- 
tions, to reveal their sources only in libel 
and slander suits. 

Rep. Paul Findley (R-Ill.) who spoke 
to the annual meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association, and who is publisher of the 
Pittsfield Pike Press, said he dreaded 
rushing into a shield law for fear “such 
so-called protection would be a greater 
harm than recent court rulings that sent 
reporters to jail for refusing to disclose 
sources.” Findlay had introduced a bill to 
shield newsmen from disclosing their 
sources. 

He said absolute shield laws which 
would offer newsmen unconditional protec- 
tion, lead to the problem of defining exact- 
ly what constitutes a reporter. He thought 
it highly unlikely a professional newsman 
can be defined by statutory language. 

He observed that a possible solution to 
the problem was to take the issue to court 
again and again. “I think” he said, “the 
decision of respected reporters to go to 
jail is noted by the courts and strong 
efforts by the press could change court 
opinion.” 
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San Juan Star editor 


sweeps press awards 


San Juan Star city editor Manny 
Suarez has won the 1972 Eddie Lopex 
Journalism Award of the Overseas Press 
Club of Puerto Rico. 

Suarez also won the spot news award 
for a five part series on the Tel Aviv 
massacre, where a number of Puerto Ri- 
cans were killed and wounded, and the 
award for outstanding reporting on a 
Puerto Rican topic published outside the 
isalnd, for an article he wrote for the 
New York Times. 
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completes move - 


to new building 


The Shelby (N.C.) Daily Star is mox 
ing into a new building that was built 
two phases over a 30-month period. 


Just completed isa 14,508 square foc 
addition to the 7,608 square foot pres} 
room, camera room and mail room. A 
other functions of the Star were move} 
to the new location in a single weekend 


The first. phase of the modernizatioj} 
began with construction of the press 
camera-mailing-paper storage areas an 
the installation of a five-unit Goss Urba 
ite press with a capacity of 40 pages. T 
press has full color capacity. 


Simultaneously with the new pres 
building, Compugraphic units were i 
stalled in the existing composing roor 
where pages were made camera-ready an} 
transferred to the camera room in thi 
new facility. Meanwhile, planning conti 
ued on a complete switch of the Dail 
Star operation to the new location. 


The Daily Star was founded in 1894 b 
the late Clyde R. Hoey, governor and 
S. senator. It became a daily newspaper iW 
1926 after 29 years of being the Clevelang 
Star... 


The late Lee B. Weathers, editor an 
publisher from 1911 to 1958, built th# 


newspaper’s second plant at 217 Eas} 


lisher, Henry Lee Weathers, has planned 
the new building at East Graham Streeti} 


In addition to the publisher, two thire 
generation members of the publishing 
family are employed by the Daily Stary 
Henry L. Weathers, Jr. is assistant ad 
vertising manager, and Jim Weathers i 
the city beat reporter. 

Ned N. Smith is general manager, an¢ 
Jerry C. Ausband is editor. 


Color line ad sells 
three condominiums 


Two eight column-150-line ads produced 
by the line process and appearing in th@ 
Chicago Tribune helped to sell three lux 
ury condominium apartments in Illinois. 


The Frank L. Beam Advertising Co. 
users of newspaper space only in its 
vertising programs received a telephone 
commitment from a California compan 
whose executives had seen the Tribune ad 

The ads, which ran in spread fashion 
over 16 columns, were for Hollywood 
Builder’s Colony Country, a condominium 
development near Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Beam said the commitment from t. 
west coast company, which was arranging 
for the condominiums for executives mov- 
ing to the Chicago area, amounted ~ 
$150,000 in sales. 


The Colony Country Development, esti- 


a country club golf layout. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
DOMINANT IN EACH 
MARKET THEY SERVE 


Benefiting from the combined expertise of sales and 
management executives in our newspapers throughout the 
group, each newspaper has established and maintained 
its position of market dominance. 


17 DAILY AND 11 SUNDAY NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
e Long Beach e Duluth : 
Independent Morning News-Tribune Morning 
Press-Telegram Evening Herald Evening 
Independent Press-Telegram Sunday News-Tribune Sunday 
e Pasadena e St. Paul % 
Star-News Morning/ Evening Pioneer-Press Morning 
Star-News Sunday Dispatch Evening 
e San Jose Pioneer-Press Sunday 
Mercury Morning = NEW YORK 
del ering e New York 
we EP a sunday Journal of Commerce Daily 
COLORAD 
a eae NORTH DAKOTA 
Daily Camera Evening ¢ Grand Forks 
Camera Sunday Herald Evening 
Herald Sunday 
INDIANA 
e Gary SOUTH DAKOTA 
Post-Tribune Evening ¢ Aberdeen . 
Post-Tribune Sunday American News Evening 
American News Sunday 
MICHIGAN rok 
e Niles WASH 
Star Evening ® Seattle : 
Times Evening 
Times Sunday 
e Walla Walla ; 
Bulletin Evening 
= Union-Bulletin Sunday 


RIDDER NEWSPAPERS — RANKING 8TH IN TOTAL CIRCULATION * 


* 7-day aggregate circulation 
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history lives 
where 


-FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


Much of America’s 
great journalism 
required first 

an abundance of research 


: The 
American Antiquarian Society 


is the nation’s most important repository 
of early American newspapers. 


Over two million separate issues are stored on five 
miles of Library shelves. 


e Over 1500 different newspapers from 1690 to 1820. 


e Largest collection in the country. 


e First national historical society in the U.S. 


e Last year the American Antiquarian Society re- 
corded 7,550 reader days with scholars, research- 
ers and historians. 


Over 1800 written and telephoned inquiries were 
processed by the American Antiquarian Society 
staff. 


> AI ee 
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Twelve US. president’s were members and Calvin 
Coolidge was the American Antiquarian Society 
president from 1929 until his death in 1933. 


e Further information is available from the American 
Antiquarian society re its newspaper collection. 


This message sponsored by the 


WORCESTER TELEGRAM & GAZETTE 
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PP rece laws studied 
_by police officers 


Law enforcement officers in the city 
and county of Sumter, S.C., completed last 
semester what may have been the first 
college-credit course in press law in the 
United States. 

Both the officers and the instructor, Dr. 
Reid Montgomery of the journalism facul- 
ty of the University of South Carolina, 
agreed that the material was relevant for 
police officers. 

A class of 15 men, including Police 
Chief L. W. Griffin of Sumter, Sheriff 
Byrd Parnell of Sumter County, and Po- 
lice Chief C. V. Singleton of Manning, 
had been enrolled previously in courses in 
criminal justice at Palmer College for two 
years. 

Two of the courses taken at the Univer- 
sity in the new sequence of classes were 
press law and public relations, both 
taught at night in Sumter by Dr. Mont- 
gomery, who makes the 90-mile round trip 
twice a week. 

An illustration of the relevance of the 
course in press law was the time when, by 
coincidence, the sheriff was participating 
in a case which had a change of venue 
because of pre-trial publicity just as this 
chapter was being studied in the press 
law class. Needless to say, the point of 
view of the press and of the police officers 
was not identical. 

Another illustration was the discussion 
of Mapp v. Ohio in regards to privacy. In 
_ eriminology this deals with admissibility 
of evidence. In press law it deals with the 
broader aspects of privacy. 


Press relations examined 


One of the things the officers did was to 
invite Hubert D. Osteen Jr., executive edi- 
tor of the Sumter Daily Item, to discuss 
the newsman’s side of police-press rela- 
tions. 


How to 
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Hubert D. Osteen, nate executive editor of the 

Sumter Daily Item, talks before a class in press 

law attended by law enforcement officers 

taught by Dr. Reid Montgomery of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


After the visit, the law enforcement 
men completed a questionnaire on their 
views of press relations. All the men were 
careful to point out that they got along 
well with the local daily staff. With other 
newspapers and media generally, they did 
have some comments. 

One major comment was that reporters 
were in such a hurry to get information 
about a crime that they don’t give investi- 
gating officers time enough to get enough 
real information for a story. 

Another comment was that reporters 
sometimes fail to check out carefully all 
sources of information before dashing on 
the air or into print. Sometimes, as in a 
television news cast mentioned, they make 
such errors as referring to  student- 
administration conflicts at a black school 
as being at a “racially-disturbed” college. 
It was in fact not a race matter at all. 

Another “wish they wouldn’t” for the 
policemen was taking information from 
hearsay sources, such as a story that said 
a policeman was going at an excessive 
rate of speed in a residential district. This 
came from a citizen and was reported 
without checking with police headquar- 
ters. 

Probably a comment made in many sec- 
tors is the one that the press plays up too 
much the negative aspects of police work, 


get clipped... 
and enjoy it! 


Run a coupon ad in Altoona, and you'll be delighted with the blizzard 


of response, Isolated, compact ‘‘Test-Town, Pa.” 


gives you ‘the works’ 


with just one test medium, the ALTOONA MIRROR, read by 98% of 
Altoona families, 4 out of 5 in the market. 


For details 

about a schedule 

in Altoona, call 
Richard E. Beeler, 
Advertising Manager, 
at 814-944-7171. 
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solved. Also, when a former policema 
commits a crime, the press seems to de 
light in the use of “ex-policeman,” th 
class in Sumter reported. - 

One officer in a responsible positio 
said that he always wrote out his state 
ments to the press. Otherwise, he said 
“you might not always recognize what wa 
reported in the press as your words.” — 

Sometimes when officers are talking 
with the press, they are not clear as t¢ 
whether it is an informal conversation, 03 
talk for release in the press. 
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High cost of houses 
examined by weekly 


A 12-page tabloid news supplement te 
the seven weekly newspapers in the Prin 
ceton (N.J.) Packet group graphically il 
lustrated the plight of middle incomé 
families in the restr ’s inflated real estate 
market. 

“The House Crunch” was inserted i 
the combined 25,000 circulation issues o 
January 8 and 4 and continues to yield 
positive reactions and requests for extr2 
copies more than three months after its 
publication. 

“Crunch” writer-researcher Jane Ker 
ney of the Packet’s news staff spent more 
than 20 hours interviewing and gathering 
data from housing, building and economid 
experts on every level of government as 
well as from architects, ecologists and 
builders. She was later invited to be 4 
panelist at a special Somerset Count 
planning board symposium on housing and 


The “Crunch” illustrated the plight of 
the typical wage earner in the region’s 
housing market without an editorial. In 
stead, the point was made with hard data 
drawn from federal census income files 
and matched with sales _ literature 
provided by local builders. For example 
“The Crunch” showed that the 73 per cent 
of Mercer County families grossing less 
than $15,000 annually could not afford the 
cheapest new house in the county whic 
was priced at $38,000. 

The supplement included interviews 
with area garden apartment dwellers 
whose high rents and moderate income 
virtually eliminated their hopes of saving 
for a down payment on a new home, Fur- 
ther research revealed that only one per 
cent of homes in the county were up fo 
sale; a healthy real estate market normal- 
ly sees four or five per cent of homes 
available. 

The “Crunch” also carried essays writ- 
ten by local experts who offered thei 
perspective on the housing situation. 
Writers included a local architect, plan- 
ning board chairman, director of a tri- 
county regional planning agency, and the 
director of an ecologically-oriented, inde- 
pendent watersheds association. Several 
members of The Packet news staff added 
anonymous accounts of their own experi- 
ences in the local housing market. 

Packet group editors are planning more 
in-depth reports on school construction po- 
licies and costs, juvenile justice, mass 
transportation and innovations in educa- 
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Newspapers do. 


That’s our business. 


Opposing views needn’t mean wrong. Just 
different. And, as most of the nation’s 1751 daily 
newspapers have found out, there’s nothing 
wrong with that. Different often leads to better. 


We know that’s true of the 53 Gannett 
papers. Our editors and publishers are responsi- 
ble for what they print, in news and on the 
editorial page. That’s the only way we'd have it. 
After all, who knows local community needs bet- 
ter than local people? 


But we can’t hope to mirror everything our 
readers think. So we’ve made our editorial pages 
a kind of community soapbox. Fact is, last year 
alone over 80,000 Gannett readers in 16 states 


Gannett 


CALIFORNIA + San Bernardino Evening Telegram * San Bernardino Sun 
CONNECTICUT « Hartford Times 

FLORIDA + Cocoa Today * Fort Myers News-Press * Melbourne Times 
* Pensacola Journal * Pensacola News * Titusville Star-Advocate 
GUAM » Pacific Daily News * Pacific Dateline 

HAWAII + Honolulu Star-Bulletin 

IDAHO * Boise Statesman 

ILLINOIS + Danville Commercial-News * Rockford Morning Star 
* Rockford Register-Republic ¢ 
INDIANA * Lafayette Journal and Courier * Marion Chronicle-Tribune 


“ViiCHIGAN * Battle Creek Enquirer and News * Lansing State Journal 
* Port Huron Times Herald 


NEW JERSEY +» Camden Courier-Post + Plainfield Courier-News : 


NEW YORK »+ Beacon News * Binghamton Evening Press * Binghamton Sun-Bulleti : 
* Elmira Star-Gazette (Morning & Evening) * Saratoga Springs Saratogian * Ithaca 


/ Rockland, N.Y., Journal-News * Port Chester, N.Y., Daily Item * Tarrytown, N.Y., 
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and Guam wrote to our editors, often to tell them 
where to get off. Not that we mind. 


We think listening to our readers helps us 
to make good newspapers better. But we have 
other ways, too. Like the headquarters staff of 
experts we keep, ready to go when help is sought. 
Where improvement is needed. In marketing, 
production, finance, any phase of newspaper 
management. 


We're helping our communities grow by 
listening to them. And we're growing in the proc- 
ess, and will as long as we deserve to. What our 
readers think does make a difference. Write on. 


Corporate Secretary, Gannett Co., Inc., 
55 Exchange St., Rochester, N.Y. 14614 


Journal * Newburgh Evening News * Niagara Falls Gazette * Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle * Rochester Times-Union * Utica Daily Press * Utica Observer-Dispatch 


WESTCHESTER, ROCKLAND NEWSPAPERS * Mamaroneck. N.Y., Daily Times * 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., Daily Argus * New Rochelle, N.Y., Standard Star * Nyack- 


Daily News * White Plains, N.Y., Reporter Dispatch * Yonkers, N.Y., Herald States- 
man * Ossining, N.Y., Citizen-Register 


PENNSYLVANIA * Chambersburg Public Opinion 

TENNESSEE * Nashville Banner 

TEXAS * El Paso Times 

VERMONT »° Burlington Free Press 

WASHINGTON »* Bellingham Herald * Olympia Daily Olympian 

WEST VIRGINIA * Huntington Herald-Dispatch * Huntington Advertiser 


A far-out idea for space. In 1966, PARADE published an 
open letter to President Johnson proposing joint U.S.-Soviet 
flights for the peaceful exploration of outer space. Last year, 
President Nixon co-signed the space agreement with the 
Russians, and the first astronaut-cosmonaut teams are in 
training together right now. 


- Hot Line to Moscow. 
In 1960, PARADE’s 
Editor Jess Gorkin , 
- proposed a direct 
line between the 
White House and 
the Kremlin. In 1963, 
after a three-year 

_ editorial campaign, 
the hot line was 
established, with a 
letter from President 
Kennedy to Gorkin 
thanking him for the idea. 
In 1969, PARADE proposed 


a Washington-Peking hot line. 


Reader reaction has favored 
the suggestion, which is being 
~ considered. 


_ “Mr. Nixon, meet 
Mr. Brezhnev.” Just 
prior to the Presi- 
dent’s visit to the 
Soviet Chairman, 
PARADE’s Lloyd 
Shearer prepared 
the most complete 
story up to that time 
on the least-known 
of the world’s 
leaders. It appeared 
when Nixon and 
Brezhnev were 
linked together in 
front page headlines 
and helped Ameri- 
cans to better under- 
stand the top man 
in the Kremlin. 


‘The future of U.S.-Japanese 
relations. In the first intervie 
Premier Tanaka granted 
Western journalists, he gave 
PARADE exclusive and re- 
vealing insights into Japan’s 
views regarding key issues li 
trade balance, currency, U.S. 
bases and nuclear weapons. 


' Jack Anderson on the 
“Anderson Papers.” 
PARADE Bureau Chief 
Jack Anderson gave 
readers his reasons for 
_ turning the Adminis- 
tration’s minutes on the 
_ India-Pakistan war into 
~~ - . the most celebrated 
“secret” papers since the Pentagon Papers. 
(PARADE readers were also the first 
to read of the Pentagon Papers existence. ) 


ey know they’ll find new and up-to-the-minute 


hese are just a few of the many instances where 
ARADE stirred things up... made things hap- 
n. People respond to our kind of innovative and 
obing reportage. They read PARADE because 
eas in America’s largest general interest weekly. 


101 major newspapers with 17800,000 circulation every Sunday 


“Patients” who should 
not be in mental hos- 
pitals. In a dramatic 
three-part series, PA- 
RADE exposed illegal 
and inhuman commit- | ~ 
ment practices. As a 
result, drastic changes } 
were made in mental | 
hospitals in a number 
of states, including , 
Illinois, Indiana and 
California. The series 
received an award jy 
from the National As- § 
sociation for Mental 
Health and high praise FR 
from professional or- FF 
ganizations. i‘ 
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Ad revenues gained 
9.3% in January 


The Bureau of Advertising’s review of 
January ad revenues for daily newspapers 
shows an increase of 9.3% over the same 


' 


Ad Expenditure Trends 
January 1973 


A summary of newspaper advertising for the month in 64 cities. 


period last year. The figures were assem- Change 
bled for BoA by Media Records. ' 1973 1972 Dollar % 
The largest increase was recorded in (000) (000) (000) Change 
classified ads, up 20.6% over 1972. The Classifications Omitted Omitted Omitted 
largest single category, retail advertising, ; 
gained 5.8% while national advertising adie teh CO tee e eee $143,003 $136,492 + 6,511 + 4.8 
ies 1p )2.972 over last year. (Included in Retail) .. 37,834 38,146 — 312 — 0.8 
The Bureau noted that while there were Generali es ees soe ese 36,c55 $5,648 ==) 9712" == 210 
five Sundays in January last year, there ATOMOTLV.G, pitt. have o's eia.cte 6,860 6,337, —+-. 523-2 8.3 
were only four this year. Hap aie a en a ee 13,533 ey, + 1,590 +414.2 
, A : +4 assified Gam cactentecskont ke 79,840 6,224 +13,616 +20.6 
The figures were collected in 64 cities, Total Advertising ........ 279,611 156,559 +23,052 + 9.0 


nationwide. 


Move in on 406000 
Home Owners. 


People in the Buffalo area really belong. More than 406,000 of them own 
their own homes. And home owners buy products. More products than 
any other group. How to sell them? Through the Buffalo Evening News. 

The Buffalo Evening News gives you more coverage for less cost than 
any other local advertising medium. 

The 1972 Simmons Local Index says it: The News provides 56% 
coverage of adult women. That’s just one issue. Run your ad five times and 
you will cume to 75% coverage of the women in the Buffalo ADI. And 
women are the major decision makers in purchases for the home. 

Check your new Simmons Local Index. Then move in on the Buffalo 
area home owners. You'll receive a great welcome. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


Represented Nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith 
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N.Y. Pressmen want 


mediation assistance 


William J. Kennedy, president of Ne 
York Pressman’s Union No, 2, has 
quested state and federal mediation assis 
ance to break an impasse in the union’ 
negotiations with the city’s three maja 
dailies. 

Kennedy said April 14 he was specifi 
cally requesting the assistance of Vincer 
McDonnell, chairman of the State Mediz 
tion Board, and Robert E. Kennedy, 
commissioner of the Federal Mediatio 
and Conciliation Service. . 

He said the snag in negotiations i 
volved non-economic matters and tha 
problems relating to the operation of th 
New York Daily News’ new plant 
Queens (E&P April 14) had bee 
resolved. 

Meanwhile, talks continued this wee 
between the New York Times, New Yeo 
Post, and Daily News, and eight othej 
unions whose contracts expired March 3 
No progress has yet been reported in thos} 
talks. -| 


Editor is cleared 
in drug list case 


Receiving stolen property convictio: 
against Los Angeles Free Press edite 
Arthur Kunkin, and former reporter Ge 
ald Applebaum were overturned by 
California Supreme Court April 2. 

The convictions resulted from publica 
tion by the Free Press of an address lis 
of undercover narcotics agents. The lis 
printed in the Free Press August 8, 196% 
had been supplied to the paper by 2 
employee of the California Attorney Ge 
eral’s office. 

The court ruled that the state he 
presented “insubstantial evidence” © 
the two knew the list was stolen. It als 
discredited the contention that they show: 
have known the list was stolen because ¢ 
their “awareness that publication migh 
cause trouble.” ; 

However, the Court said that the publ 
cation of the list was “just cause fcj 
outrage of defendants’ gross and callov 
responsibility.” 


; 
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The Star-News... 
the newest,oldest 
newspaper in 
TheNation’s Capital 


Ce tae! nae 
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It was July, 
1972, when The 
Evening Star, 
founded 1852, 
purchased The ~ 
Washington Daily News and be- 
came The Star-News, beginning 
an impressive growth record: 

—Greatly expanded editorial 
content. 

—An increase of 5 million lines 
of advertising in just 8 months. 


—A circula- 

tion growth of 

more than 110,000 

daily. There is more to come. 

The Star-News continues its 

dramatic gains in circulation and 
advertising. 

And we are now the nation’s 
largest newspaper to be 100% 
photocomp and plastic plate. The 
Star-News is making news while 
it records it. 


THE WASHINGTON STAR-NEWS 


Responsive . .. Responsible to The Nation’s Capital 


Washington, D.C. 


NC paper grows 
e.| e, 
using OCR unit 

During 1972 the Wilmington (N.C.) 
Star-News, a daily with a circulation of 
86,000, increased its total production by 
an average of 114 pages per month over 
the previous year, without any additions 
to the production staff. 

Instead, production manager George 
Hutchinson purchased a CompuScan 170 
Optical Page Reader System supervised 
by a Data General Corporation minicom- 
puter. 

According to Hutchinson the minicom- 
puter-based OCR system can not only 
handle the current production rate, but it 
can also accommodate anticipated future 
growth. 

“We would have had to hire at least 
four more Teletype operators to handle 
just last year’s growth,” he says. “With 
this system we’ve cut keystrokes on locally 
generated copy by 50%.” 


Convert text to tape 


Now news reporters and classified ad 
takers type original copy on conventional 
IBM Selectric II typewriters equipped 
with a standard printing and publishing 
font. An optical scanner converts this 
typewritten text to clean computer tape at 
the rate of over 5,100 characters per min- 
ute. 


The six-level TTS tape is then run into 


the Star’s IBM 1130 which controls the 


newspaper’s Photon and Compugraphic 
phototypesetting machines. 

The Data General Nova 1200 minicom- 
puter which supervises the system has the 
necessary software to allow a typist or 
editor to make copy changes quickly and 
easily. CompuScan’s OCR 170 provides 

five different editing and _ correction 
modes, both online and offline. 

The CompuScan Optical Page Reader 
System, now in use by over 90 publishers 
and printers, consists of a desk-sized 
scanner console and a set of peripheral 
devices. The precision optical scanner has 
a solid-state electronic read head and a 
recognition program. No precision fo- 
cusing is required since the problems of 
broken character scanning and curve trac- 
ing are overcome. The console also 
features a CRT display for visual editing; 
a retractable keyboard for online editing 
and an optical display. 

Peripherals include a high speed paper 
tape punch, a high speed paper tape read- 
er, magnetic tape, telehone modem and a 


stack feeder. 
ry 
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Coin awards set 

The Numismatic Literary Guild and the 
Medallic Art Company, of Danbury, 
Conn., have announced an annual contest 
for coin columnists who write for non- 
numismatic publications. Prizes included 
silver and bronze medals cast by Medallic 
Art. 

Deadline for submission of columns is 
April 30 for this year’s award. 
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PHOTO COMP EQUIPMENT DONATED—The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer has 

donated two Photo 713's and two 200-B Admasters to Chowan College's School of Graphic 

Arts, located in Murfreesboro. Top photo depicts students operating the two 713's and in 

lower photo. Herman W. Gatewood, right, director of the printing school, gives instruction 
in the operation of the Photon Admasters. 


Chinese news agencies 
are reorganized 


Dr. Ma Hsin-yeh, who received his 
Bachelor of Journalism degree from the 
University of Missouri in 1934, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors of 
the Central News Agency on April 2. 

James Wei was named president of the 
agency, which is headquartered in Taipei. 
According to Wei, the reorganizational 
meeting was attended by 49 stockholders. 

Dr. Hsin-yeh heads a 13-member board 
of directors and three supervisors. Dr. Ku 
Cheng-kang, honorary chairman of the 
World Anti-Communist League, was elect- 


ed permanent supervisor. 

In February, Hsin-Hua, the Communis 
China news agency, was reorganized and 
its services expanded. More than 3 
offices were set up in the Chinese main 
land provinces with trained newsmen run 
ning the bureaus. 

The new head of Hsin-Hua is Chou 
Mou-Chih, an old hand who recently re 
emerged after a 6-year absence. His firs 
deputy is Chang-Chi-Chih, an Army 
officer. 

Hsin-Hua is also busy reorganizing it: 
foreign service. It has set up offices ir 
more than 40 countries compared with 55 
before the cultural revolution. Agree 
ments have been made with AP, UPI 
Reuters, AFP and aie 


The talking and testing are over... 


MGD’s new Metro-reader 
is on the job. 


Metro-reader is in production and Metro-reader is just the first of a full line 
proving itself on the job—an optical of composition products and systems to 
character reader that offers speed, meet your needs. All fully backed and 
accuracy and reliability at a competitive serviced by MGD. 
price. With hardware and software designed MGD’s Information Products Division 
specifically for newspaper use. And will arrange to have you see the Metro- 
Metro-reader’s software can be tailored to reader in action. Write or call us soon. 
the needs of each customer. MGD Graphic Systems, 


2735 Curtiss Street, 
Downers Grove, Illinois 60515. 
Phone: 312-963-4600. 


_ MGD Graphic Systeme Division 
Rockwell International = 


Printed on MGD Equipment. Where science gets down tolbesinesee - 


Black takes middle class 


route to journalism success 


By George L. Garrigues 


Ask any black newspaperman around 
Los Angeles who the busiest black jour- 
nalist in town is, and you’ll get the an- 
swer: A. S. “Doc” Young. 

He’s the executive editor of the Los 
Angeles Sentinel, the largest black news- 
paper on the West Coast, public informa- 
tion director for Pepperdine University, 
and is working on a book about “Black 
Athletes in the New Golden Age of 
Sports.” Young has two offices, one in the 
ghetto and one in Hollywood. 

Young was the first black motion pic- 
ture publicist in Hollywood. He has writ- 
ten books on black baseball stars, Sonny 
Liston, black football players, and musi- 
cian Nat King Cole. He’s got one on Jack- 
ie Robinson in the typewriter now, due at 
the publishers on July 1. 

He’s a specialist in hyping up advertis- 
ing staffs to sell space for special edi- 
tions, reviving up writers to produce them 
and inducing readers to buy them. He still 
holds the record for the largest single 
edition of a black newspaper ever pub- 
lished—a 232-page special edition of New 
York’s Amsterdam News—back in 1966. 

He’s held positions on all the Johnson 
Publishing Co. magazines—Jet, Tan, Hue, 
Copper, Ebony and Negro Digest (now 
Black World). 

With all his talented background, how- 
ever, Young is reticent to talk about him- 
self. Pride in his professional work is 
kept lidded by feeling that a man’s suc- 
cess is his own business—and with the 
Young family, it’s just something natural- 
ly to be expected, and accepted. 


Inherited versatility 


“There is no mystery,” he said, in “my 
reluctance to talk extendedly about myself 


... First of all, as my friends and associ- 


ates know, I am a private person. Second, 
since most blacks take the ‘poverty line,’ 
and since there is a great deal of intra- 
group resentment of the so-called ‘black 
middle class,’ I simply keep many prideful 
things to myself. That is all there is to it. 

“All this stuff I inherited from my fa- 
ther and _ grandfather and_ great- 
grandparents, I mean, you know, to do 
things. 'My father’s a professional person, 
a teacher, he’s a very, very versatile per- 
son, probably the smartest person I’ve 
ever known. He’s eighty-some years old, 
and still active.” 

Columnist Lin Hilburn once wrote in 
the Sentinel: 

“Doc Young is middle class. His back- 
ground is middle class. His family’s back- 
ground is middle class ... This man is not 
phony. It was Doe Young who woke some 
of us up to how we were being hustled by 
various groups and individuals and how 
phony and without foundation some of the 
harebrained schemes are that emanate 
from our ghettos.” 

Young speaks with pleasure of the vir- 
tues of a middle-class family life (his 
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mother was a music teacher; his sister 
practiced the piano; he goofed off, out 
playing baseball). He studied business at 
Hampton Institute some 30 years ago, 
graduated with honors and was listed in 
that undergraduate ego-tome, Who’s Who 
in American Colleges and Universities. 

Interested even then in journalism, he 
applied for a job at a black newspaper, 
the Norfolk Journal and Guide, but turned 
it down because of poor pay. He went to 
work back at Hampton as an accountant 
in charge of student finances. 


Combined sports, ads 


His love for writing and for sports and 
his knowledge of business, however, 
brought him to the Sentinel in 1944 in a 
rare combination—advertising manager 
and sports editor. He has maintained the 
connection with the Sentinel since then, 
breaking it off at periodic intervals to 
work on other projects, but always—so 
far—able to return to Los Angeles. 

In 1957 he broke the race barrier as a 
Hollywood publicist when he was hired 
for “Kings Go Forth,” a film in which 
Natalie Wood played the part of a girl 
whose father was a Negro. He’s publicized 
two dozen movies since then. 

“T have never shilled for a movie that I 
knew was a dog by saying it was a great 
picture,” he said. “In that event, instead 
of writing about the picture, I would 
write about the actors.” 

Young is known among black publishers 
as a man who can produce when it comes 
to putting out special editions. 

For the Sentinel, he has done hefty 25th 
and 30th anniversary specials (the latter 
carried an advertisement printed on tin- 
foil, the first time, he said, such an ad 
was ever done anywhere) ; a Los Angeles 
Dodgers special, and a Dr. Martin Luther 
King Memorial, an entire issue on April 
11, 1968, devoted to Dr. King, the only 
newspaper in America to do this. It was a 
sellout in both white and black areas of 
Los Angeles. 

He did a 200-page employment special] 
for the Chicago Defender. 


Organized N.Y. special 


Young was also responsible for the “221 
Edition” of the Amsterdam News, dealing 
with Negro progress in New York City. 

“T had to put up with that same New 
York arrogance at the Amsterdam -News 
which other people have to put up with 
when they go to Madison Avenue—the 
phony superiority and all that kind of 
stuff. 

“I practically had to knock heads to- 
gether to get these guys to work together, 
to prove that we were going to do it, 
because they didn’t think it could be 
done.” 

They did it: A target of 221 pages was 
raised to 232. Two hundred thousand pa- 
pers were sold. A million people read 
them. And the issue grossed $150,000. Be- 
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A. S. "DOC" YOUNG 


sides, the number “221” came up in thef 
Harlem numbers game during the promo-§j 
tion campaign, making a lot of numbersi 
players very happy. j 

Young won’t give his age, looks about] 
35, but is probably 10 years older than} 
that. He’s a bulky man, about 6-1, given} 
over to dressing in tans and browns, has} 
serious eyes behind black, horned-rimmed} 
glasses and wears a chunky gold ring} 
bearing his name, DOC. 

Last summer he worked as a publicistf 
for the Republican National Convention,] 
but laughs when asked his party affilia-j 
tion. 

“You should call me a ‘political inde-j 
pendent,’ ” he said, explaining further: 


| 
| 
| 


Backs two-party system | 


' 


“I believe that blacks need to partici- 
pate in the two-party system. I don’t be- 
lieve that black people are right to ignore 
the Republicans. I believe you have to be 
involved with anything, everything that’s 
on the up and up—I’m not talking about 
getting into the Ku Klux Klan, for exam-} 
ple. a | 

Does he find a conflict between being a | 
publicist and being a newspaperman? ~ 

“T’ve tried to keep them separate. For 
example, the client doesn’t buy the Senti-§ 
nel; he buys my services, that’s all.” a | 

What’s the key to his prolific output? 

“Production, fast speed. I’m a competi-}} 
tive person, or so I might say, so if I go 
into something like typing, I don’t want to 
be a 25-word-a-minute typist, so I prac- 
tice. I sat down when I was in typing} 
class and I worked on it.” He now claimgy 
125 words a minute. - | 

Recently Young has been taking 
reflective look at the place of the black 
writer and his newspaper in American) 
journalism. | 


} 


Young believes that 
“I can say in all honesty that the black 


newspaper writer is the most under-rated 
newspaper writer in the entire world!” he 
has recently written. 


(Continued one page 38) 
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ONLY GOD 
CAN MAKE A TREE, 
BUT ONLY YOU CAN SAVE ONE! 


Recycling can’t bring back natural resources, but it can 
go far in insuring that the precious resources we enjoy 
now will be enjoyed by our children in years to come. 


With this in mind in 1962 (when “ecology” was still an 
obscure word), the Call-Chronicle Newspapers undertook a 
program to use reprocessed newsprint. We were among the 
first foresighted newspapers in the country to do this. Then it 
was an oddity ... today it’s a necessity. Not only does it keep 
used newspapers from overwhelming municipal refuse disposal, 
but it saves a great natural resource — TREES! 


For each ton of newsprint recycled and used, seventeen trees are 
spared the paper mill. This has amounted to over 500,000 trees \ 
since we started our program ten years ago. 


An organized project called “SAVE A BUNDLE” has been recently 
started in Allentown as a result of a Call-Chronicle grant, so now \ 
citizens can also actively support ecology. Simply bundle your old 
newspapers and leave them curbside for city collectors. If your garbage . 

is collected on Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights, put your | 
bundled newspapers out every Wednesday night. For Tuesday, Thursday 
and Sunday night collections, put your bundles out every Thursday night. : 
i 


Project “SAVE A BUNDLE” is as simple as it is important to your community | 
and your children. So join in. 
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Report success 
in switch to 
iron plating 


The difficulty in securing nickel in 
steady, reliable quantities was one factor 
which led the Chicago Tribune to convert 
to iron plating of its stereotyping plates. 

The Tribune, which produces approx- 
imately 400 stereotype plates daily, had 
previously given their plates a_ nickel 
coating to provide a harder, more durable 
printing surface, and thus extend the 
plate’s life expectancy. 

The use of nickel satisfied this require- 
ment, but difficulties in procurement, in 
addition to the cost of the dross in the 
remelt pot which is contaminated by nick- 
el, led to the change. The conversion took 
place about 15 months ago. After a brief 
period of experimentation, the proper 
chemical formulations, time cycles, and 
procedures were worked out. 

The Tribune has found the print quality 
and plate life relatively the same, with 
iron providing substantial savings in labor 
and materials, particularly dross process- 
ing costs. 

Several changes and additions were 
needed. A water seal was installed on 
packing glands of the pumps used to cir- 
culate the iron solution through filters in 
order to prevent air from being drawn 
into the pump and mixing with the solu- 
tion, causing it to oxidize. 


Lead can contaminate 


Switches have been installed so that 
when the rack of plates is in place, the 
rectifier is turned on. If plates are left in 
the bath with the current off, the lead will 
- contaminate the bath. 
The process begins with the plates 
mounted on a plating rack and removed 
_ by overhead crane into the cleaning tank. 
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Cleaning time is one to two minutes. The 
plates are moved to the next tank for 
clean water rinse. It is important to re- 
move all cleaning solution in this rinse. 
The plates are then placed in an acid etch 
tank for one minute and allowed to drain 
over the tank. A clean water rinse re- 
moves most of the sulfamic acid. 

Plates are then moved to one or two 
plating tanks, drained, clean water 
rinsed, and finally put in hot water to 
facilitate quick drying. A rust inhibitor is 
added to the hot water. 

Samples of the plating bath are checked 
each month for proper chemical content. 
Iron solutions are filtered continuously, 
taking care not to pour solution from the 
filter return hose above the surface of 
the water. Having the end of the hose 
below the liquid surface will prevent air 
from entering the system. 
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Elects 5 to board 


Shareholders of the A. H. Belo Corpo- 
ration, publisher of the Dallas Morning 
News, approved the election of five new 
members to the board of directors at the 
annual meeting March 27. They are: 
Lloyd S. Bowles, chairman, president and 
chief executive officer of Dallas Federal 
Savings & Loan Association; Robert E. 
Dennard, president and director of Dallas 
Rupe & Son Ine.; Patrick E. Haggarty, 
chairman of the board of Texas Instru- 
ments Inc.; James J. Laney, president of 
Locke, Purnell, Boren, Laney & Neely law 
firm; and William H. Seay, chairman and 
president of Southwestern Life Corp. 

e 


Top religion editor 


The Religious Public Relations Council 
of New York named Helen Parmley, Dal- 
las Morning News, winner of its 1973 
Merit Award for outstanding religious 
journalism. It designated her as a fellow 
of the council. 


Remember that little 


daily in Hackensack? 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 


BERGEN 
COUNTY 
The Record is now the largest evening newspaper in 
| New Jersey serving the nation’s tenth wealthiest 
1 county and northern New Jersey. Last year was so @ 


Q good we bought three television stations. This year 
f looks even better and we’re open to suggestions. 


Che Rerord 


New Jersey's Largest Evening Newspaper 


Published Daily and Sunday in Bergen County (Hackensack, P.O.) N.J. 
National Representatives: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for Feipir 4 


Israeli comnnil Sy 
code for reporters i 


The Israeli Press Council, the tradd 
organization representing all branches of 
the country’s daily newspaper industry | 
has revised six rules in. its. set of guide- 
lines. They are: 

A reporter who gains information by 
virtue of his position or connections may 
not make “non-journalistic” use of this 
information unless required to do so b 
law. 

A reporter may not act as an informer: 

A reporter is forbidden to resort tq 
fraud, provocation, seduction, blackmail omg 
threats to get information. 

A reporter may not accept any gift on | 
benefit—directly or indirectly—that ma | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


influence his story. 
Protects source 


A reporter may not submit a story for 
publication if it has been mutually agreedj} 
upon by the source and the press to holdy 
the story for delayed publication. In addi-j 
tion, a reporter may not pass this story onj 
to another person who may violate thati} 
agreement. | 

Offers of free flights, cruises or tours} 
from travel companies may not be ace 
cepted by reporters directly, but must bey 
referred to the newspaper’s management} 
for approval. 


Doc Young | | 


(Continued from page 37) 


| 
Young believes that short staffs, the 
need for speed, and necessity for a report-} 
er to do everything around the office 
contribute to turning out newsmen whe 
are all-around craftsmen capable of work- 
ing under intense pressure. 
He listed seven needs for black newspa-4 
pers: Greater ambition, greater discipliney 
in favor of quality and competitiveness 
more objectivity about black people, im- 
proved appearance, sophisticated and ag 
gressive selling habits, greater interest in 
the potential white market and “less pon-} 
tification.” 
“The biggest problem I find about the 
young black writer is that he wants to 
pontificate,” Young said. “He wants to 
start off telling people, passing out 4 
whole lot of wisdom or whatever, propa 
gandizing for whatever his beliefs or 
faiths are, whatever movement there is at 
the moment. He’s impatient to learn . . 
“Too many people come in to the Senti-§ 
nel and they want to write a column. Ally 
ages and shapes and sizes, at least once aj 
week, somebody is proposing to write aj 
column.” 
What’s ahead for the Sentinel? Morel 
balance, downplaying of crime and news 
of racial strife. (“No one wants to be hit 
over the head constantly with negativism. 
The public mind will accept only so muchj) 
and then it turns off.’’) ‘ | 
For himself? More books, more writing 
more work. More of the same kind of life 
he’s been leading. It suits his personalitys 


(George L. Garrigues is is an assistant p ; 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Southern California.) 
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& Holds Readersh 


More Than 10,400,000 Copies 
Through 287 Influential - 
Daily Newspapers e 


The Ve ‘ry Gentle Art 
Of Persuz ading Pe 
By Norm; ma V. Pe 


June Ally son 
Returns: hat's 
She Up to Now? 


The Boom j in Bread! 
Our ( ookbook M; akes 
Bre — aking Easier 


cople 
e ate 


= . , as | yeas Bize 
= = 
Eepecrctomersonters eadersnip 


prove Family Weekly 
the best-read section 
in subscribing newspapers, 
and the best-read part 
of the paper except 
for local news 


POR L. PATRICK GRAY, acting director of the FBI 
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4 1 am fst. Once I lost 
it all the 


a 
anew car? 


about buying 
eeteseneress Kem re 
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Helns Develop Circulation and Create Local Linage 


consistent editorial merit and a colorful format velop extra rop advertising through a unique tie-in 
yroduce high-score readership. Effective promotional retail incentive program. Family Weekly is econom- 
tids stimulate above-average circulation growth ical, too. It’s the lowest-cost portion of any sub- 
or Family Weekly papers. And Family Weekly’s scribing paper .. . an important aid to a publisher's 
nerchandising plan enables newspapers to de- profit picture. 


For more information about Family Weekly, write or phone any of our offices. 
President & Publisher: MORTON FRANK, 641 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 e (212) 935-5256 
; Vice President & Director, Publisher Relations: ROBERT D. CARNEY, 2530 Sherbrooke Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 3034 @ (404) 636-5258 
Vice President & Director, Publisher Relations : LEE ELLIS, 1537 Stanford St., Santa shemicn? Calif. 90404 e (213) 828-4282 
__ Central Publisher Relations Manager: ROBERT H. MARRIOT, 3610 Market Ave: N., Canton, Ohio 44714 e (216) 492-3110 
.* Publisher Services pprenes | ROBERT J. CHRISTIAN, 641 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 e (212) 935-4100 
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Art, sales should i improve | 


with offset, ad 


By Robert W. Smith 


To begin with, offset definitely has an 
effect on the advertising department—and 
the effect is definitely for the better. My 
article could be titled “‘How to make ar- 
tists on your staff,” “How to improve sell- 
ing,” “How to save time and space in the 
office” or even “How to improve disposi- 
tions in the composing room.” Offset does 
all of these things and much more. 

Let’s first talk about how offset makes 
artists and encourages using imagination. 
It happens frequently that the illustration 
you need for a certain layout isn’t exactly 
what you want. With hot metal, you’re 
stuck with what you can come up with 
from the mat service, assuming of course, 
the advertiser is not willing to stand the 
additional cost of special art and engrav- 
ing, and most advertisers, by far, are in 
this category. With offset, in many cases, 


an illustration can be adapted to your 


purpose with some minor adjustments. 
For example, just recently, one of our 


Robert W. Smith is advertising manager 
of the Meadville (Pa.) Tribune. The article 
is from a speech he gave at the PNPA- 
IAMA Display Advertising Conference, 
March 29-31, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WILMINGTON , DELAWARE 


Telephone 302/654-5351 
or Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 


All figures SM 7/10/72 unless noted fABC Audit 12/31/71 


manager says 


people needed an illustration of a young 
man’s plaid suit with heavy stitching 
around the lapels and pockets. A plaid 
suit was found in the service but the face- 
in the art was definitely that of a boy, 
with the round faced, babyish boy look. 
With a nylon tip pen, it was a simple 
matter for this staffer to narrow the chin 
line to do away with the boyish look and 
by adding a mustache, he had the young 
man he was looking for. With the same 
pen, he added the stitching around the 
lapels and pockets and he had exactly the 
illustration he wanted. 


Combine art work 


It’s possible also to combine illustra- 
tions to get what you need. On another 
occasion a staffer was doing a layout for a 
wallpaper store. The art for wallpaper 
isn’t hard to find but it’s usually lifeless 
and uninteresting. She found an illustra- 
tion of a woman with her arm around a 
box. By cutting the arm off and removing 
the box, the arm was reattached with the 
wallpaper and she had an illustration of 
a woman with an armful of wallpaper . 
certainly a better illustration and a much 
better ad. 

Ladies dresses, skirts and coats can eas- 
ily be restyled with the use of scissors. 
When using imaginatiion like this, it is 
not a good idea to let the composing room 
try to follow your instructions in redoing 
art. Even though they honestly try, your 
chances of having it come out the way you 
want it are rather slim—and if they’re 
busy you might end up with a real mess. 

Overlapping art is no problem with 
offset and many times an ad can be great- 
ly improved with the use of more art. 
With hot metal, the best you can hope for 
is a ragged saw line where the art is 
supposed to overlap. 

Using backgrounds is also much sim- 


Keep Up-to-Date with 
AUSTRALIA'S 


rapidly expanding marketing, advertising, 
and graphic arts opportunites. Read 


ADVERTISING NEWS 


Published every second Friday 


publishing 


' ADVERTISING NEWS ’ 

' But & Clisdell Streets, Surry Hills, 

: Sydney, Australia 2010 

} Send me a copy for one year including FREE 
1 @ National Advertisers list and brand names index. 
1 @ Guide to all advertising agencies and their ac- 
1 counts. @ Guide to 6000 advertisers and their ad- 
1 vertising agencies. 

1 Annual subscription to U.S.A. $A1/8.00. Payments must 
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illustrative material in at least two si: eg 


THE mat services provide. lots” of 


and somethimes three or four but what 


-happens if none of the sizes. are jus’ 


right? With hot metal you’re stuck with 
an illustration slightly too big or toc 
small. With offset there’s no problem, justi 
have the illustration reduced or enlarged 
to the exact. size you need. Offset has 
given the advertising department a whole 
new freedom in art and they like it—and 
so does the advertiser. 


New accounts easier 


1 

Selling has become easier with offset 
particularly with new accounts. Man 
small businesses are unfamiliar with ad 
vertising and what is necessary to put a 
ad in the paper. These businesses always 
have something to illustrate their wares 
such as a catalog or brochure. It’s a sim- 
ple matter to show him how you can use 
the material he has to build an ad and iff 
he has his business name on his billhead 
or stationery, it can be reproduced. Offset 
makes it easier for a small advertiser tc 
advertise. 

Some dress manufacturers put an illus 
tration of the dress on the tag that car-} 
ries the material content and washing o | 
cleaning instructions. It’s a simple matte 
then to use this art work to illustrate they 
exact dress—again making it easier fo | 
the retailer to advertise and easier to sellJ 

We have found that selling follow-up} 
advertising has become easier. In man 
cases, an advertiser will use a fairly large | 
ad to kick off some special event. When} 
the results are good it’s easy to go back} 
and sell a follow-up of basically the same 
ad in a reduced size. This kind of follow 
up requires little or no composition andj 
does result in extra space at very little 
extra cost. 

Many accounts are using more photo 
graphs. One of our ladies’ wear accounts 
now uses photographs exclusively with lo 
cal people modeling the merchandise. 
With hot metal the extra cost of engrav- 
ing would have made this type of adver- 
tising prohibitive for this account. Since 
we have no charge for reproducing photo- 
graphs this account has shown a substan- 
tial gain in space. 


No extra expense 


In classified, more real estate ads now 
show the property being offered and the 
real estate dealers think it’s great that 
they no longer have the extra expense of 
engravings. This has resulted in a sub- 
stantial gain in real estate space. Real 
estate ads with pictures create much more 
activity and interest than those without. 

We’ve noticed an increase in automotive 
space also. If an auto dealer has a daily 
special or special sale, it’s a simple matter 
to show the exact car being offered. The 
results justify the use of the additional 
space. 

Offset has also helped eliminate mis- 
takes. One of our big problems has been 
with standing ads in the composing room. 
It happened too often that the wrong ad 
was inserted because the composing room 
didn’t check the ad carefully enough, Now 
the paste-up of the ad is returned to the 
person handling the account and is scheds 
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(Continued on page 44) 


Taste/the bird 


THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 11/08/72 


What makes a newspaper great? 


Every Wednesday, thousands of Minneapolis-St. Paul 
housewives grab their closest pair of scissors and cut 
the evening newspaper to shreds. 

And what has The Minneapolis Star done to deserve 
this kind of treatment? An award-winning, very out-of- 
the-ordinary weekly food section called Taste. 

Each week when Taste Editor Beverly Kees and her 
staff finish testing and tasting and researching and read- 
ing — and finally put out the latest edition, the readers 
happily cut it up. They clip the recipes. The cooking 
secrets. Party ideas. Nutritional information. Grocery 
shopping tips. Restaurant hints. The wine column. Cou- 
pons. Ads. Even the bold poster-style covers (like the 
one above, but in full color every week) are becoming 
collectors’ items. 

A few. months ago, because readers were starting to 
complain about their unwieldy stacks of yellowed clip- 


pings, Taste decided to help them out. With an honest- 
to-goodness 135-page cookbook featuring the 500 best 
Taste recipes. Within a month the book was on the 

best-seller list at the area’s largest department store. 
And these loyal housewives aren’t the only ones who 
know a good thing when they see it. The American Meat 
Institute declared Taste the co-winner of a 1972 Vesta 
Award for “excellence in the reporting of news about 
food.” Taste also won the 1972 Editor & Publisher Color 
Award for ‘“‘best creative use of editorial 

color.” 

Taste. A food section great enough to 
# win awards and be cut to shreds by read- 
¥# ers, too. It’s one more reason why The 
Minneapolis Star is one of the two most 
influential media in the Upper Midwest. 


Beverly Kees (The otherone is the Minneapolis Tribune.) 


The Minneapolis Star/Minneapolis Tribune 
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~ San Jose’ 
Nat in flourishing 


THE MARKET 


Northern California today has more people, buying power and retail sales 

than any one of 43 states. But within that flourishing part of the West, the real 
success story is what's happened in one county--San Jose’s County (Santa 

Clara). Compare it with Northern California’s other two principal counties, San 4 
Francisco (city and county) and Alameda (Oakland’s county). 
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IN POPULATION 


) 
San Joses Now pushing 1.2 million, San Jose’s county has passed Alameda... 
| leads San Francisco by nearly one-half million. 
County Not IN TOTAL BUYING POWER 


With 1973 Net EBI projected at $6.2 billion* San Jose’s county tops San 
< Francisco by nearly two and one-quarter billion dollars... Alameda by 
sat more than one-half billion dollars. 


"That's also more than the individual States of Maine, 
Nebraska or Utah. 


* SAN JOSE 
IN FAMILY INCOME LEVEL 


With 1973 average income per household projected at. $16,706* San 
Jose’s county tops San Francisco by nearly $3,800... Alameda by 
almost $2,500. 


“Among all counties in the U.S. with a million or more 
people, San Jose's county now ranks 5th.in per house- 
hold income. West of Long Island, it ranks FIRST. 


IN TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


With 1978 total retail sales projected at $2.92 billion* San Jose’s county 
is running more than one billion dollars ahead of San Francisco... and 
nearly one-half billion dollars ahead of Alameda. 


“That's also more sales than Maine’s or Utah's. 


SAN r ee 
FRANCISCO OAKLANO 


ALAMEDA’ 


First, too, in airline passengers, new car sales, 
manufacturing wages, new construction. In 
fact, in 65 significant market indicators, San 
Jose’s county is now the leader in Northern 
California. For documentation, please send in 
the coupon on opposite page. 
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_ new, fast reading, full color book. FREE. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 


In 1972, retail, national and classified advertisers manifested their confidence 
in the market by placing 117,579,414 lines of advertising in the San Jose Mer- 
cury and News (morning, evening and Sunday). That was a gain of almost 11 
million lines over 1971. Only one other newspaper combination in the United 
States exceeded 117 million lines last year." 


SAN JOSE NEWS 
RANKS 3rd NATIONALLY 


In total advertising volume, among all U.S. evening papers, the San Jose 
News ranked 3rd. 


Jose Merrury 
RANKS 4th NATIONALLY 


Among all morning papers, the San Jose Mercury ranked 4th in total 
advertising volume. 


The 7-day total (morning Mercury and Sunday Mercury-News) ranks 8th 
nationally in total advertising volume. 


Publisher's records show average net paid circulation for first two 
months of 1973 to be 214,399 daily, 216,359 Sunday -—after the greatest 
gains of all Northern California newspapers. They cover San Jose's 
county five times as well as any other daily paper, making them the 
keystone buy on any Northern California newspaper schedule. 


*Miami Herald and News aa ete hee hella ahaha 
Source 5 Gerold Zarwell, Mgr. Marketing Dept., Mercury and News 
; , CA 95190 
. Biles Management s Metro Area Projections to Dec. 31, 1973 - Fa oer Fark ig es vane RA bah 
U.S. of Commerc Please send me ‘Marketing Opportunities in the $10.5 


‘ Californie Depts. of Finance and Motor Vehicles billion San Francisco Bay Area’’—a fast reading, hard cover 


+ Stanford Research Institute 
* Media Records 


book packed with up-to-date information on the heart of 
the flourishing Northern California market. 
Check here if you would also like to receive documen- 
tation of Santa Clara County’s “65 Firsts.’ 


NAME 
COMPANY TITLE 


—For the full story on the No. 1 county in flourishing 
Northern California—what’s happening now and what’s 
projected to happen by 1980-use coupon to order 


AODRESS 
CITY STATE zip 


San Jose Mercury and News 


Two of the Ridder Newspapers and members of Million Market Newspapers, |:c. 
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Offset advantages 


(Continued from page 40) 


uled as a new ad each time. This has 
stopped advertising the Monday special on 
Thursday. 

With the cold type process, storage 
space can be cut way down, with the 
elimination of mats. This enabled us to 
rearrange the office and add partitions 
between the staff. We now have more 
accounts coming into the office to work 
with our people. The individual working 
areas make for better privacy and adver- 
tisers like this. It improved efficiency as 
well as improved the general appearance 
of the office. And the time saved in look- 
ing up mats is a significant factor, too. 


Proofs a problem 


Proofs are an _ expensive,  time- 
consuming problem. I know that some pa- 
pers have been successful in stopping 
proofs while they were hot metal. I know 
that some papers bought equipment so 
they could provide proofs after the switch 
to offset. It was our thinking that if we 
were to ever stop proofs, the logical time 
to do it was with the switch to offset. We 
started telling accounts several months in 
advance that proofs would stop and ex- 
plained why. 

During the training period for the print- 
ers certain ads were selected to be set 
cold type. The advertiser was advised his 
ad was being set with the new process and 
invited to the composing room to see how 


it was done. About half the accounts had 
their ads set cold type before the complete 
switch to offset was made. 


Strange as it may seem, these accounts 
seemed honored that their ads were se- 
lected to be handled with the new process 
and when they saw how it was done they 
could easily understand that a proof, as 
they knew it, was not possible. If an ad- 
vertiser wants to see his ad before it is 
published, he’s invited to stop in the proof 
room and check the paste-up. 


Stopping proofs was not the problem we 
had feared. Some food stores and one 
department store do come in and check 
their ads. Most advertisers do not. No 
proofs is the main reason more accounts 
come into the office now because they can 
get a better idea of how their ad is going 
to look in the paper after working with 
the staffer on a rough layout. 


Printers skeptical 


I mentioned that offset improved the 
dispositions in the composing room. This 
is true. Some of the old-time hot metal 
printers were very skeptical of the new 
process and claimed it wouldn’t work and 
that it wouldn’t be faster but actually 
slower. These same printers will now ad- 
mit that the new process is much faster, 
cleaner, easier and they like it a lot better 
than hot metal. 

One sure way to upset a composing 
room is with late ads. Now I’m not one 
who advocates late ads. However, I do 
believe that “guideline” is a more proper 
term than “deadline”. If there’s any way 
to handle a late ad, I’m for it rather than 


lose the ad. With hot metal, a late ad di 
present a serious problem because th 
process is slower and the composing roo 
was usually pushing to get finished by th 
end of the shift. 

In the days of hot metal, the meri 
mention of a late ad would usually brin 
some unkind words in the composin 
room. With cold type, a late ad is no 
nearly as much a problem. We do not hay: 
a lot of late ads but from time to time on 
will pop up. When it does, the difference 
in attitude is very noticeable. The compos 
ing room no longer feels the advertisin 
department is the enemy trying to thin 
up ways to ruin their day. Our printer: 
have always been cooperative but it seem 
it’s easier to cooperate with cold typ 

Since our switch to offset, subscriber: 
and advertisers alike have commented o 
how much sharper the paper is. We, o: 
course, were very happy to hear favorabl 
comment from them because, after al 
they’re the folks who are paying our bill 
News and ad pictures reproduce beauti 
fully and the type is much blacker an 
easier to read. This all adds up to the fac 
that we’re putting out a better product 

There’s no doubt about it, offset doe: 
affect the advertising department but th 
effects are the kind we like. 


“Superstar” photos 


Sta-Hi Color Service is offering seve 
color transparencies to be used by newspa 
pers in stories on the forth-coming film 
“Jesus Christ Superstar.” 


NO.1 FROM COAST TO COAST 
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COMPUTER SYSTEMS, INC. 
Box T-1000;, Princeton Junction, N.J. O8550 ~ (609) 73939-1111 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 21, 197. 


BUY 


New Haven Register 


and 


New Haven Journal-Courier 


The most profitable advertising 
investment you can make in 
Connecticut's largest newspaper 


package. 
DAS eho 
Publisher 


CONTACT: 
Cresmer, Woodward, O' Mara & Ormsbee 
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‘Public’ newspapers at 
(Continued from page 14) . ; q 


Speidel Newspapers—Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.) Journal, Reno (Nev.) Gazette and 
Journal, Salinas (Cal.) Californian, Iowa 
City Press Citizen, Chillicothe (0O.) 
Gazette, Fort Collins (Colo.) Coloradoan, 
Stockton (Cal.) Record, Visalia (Cal.) 
Times Delta, Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus 
Leader, Fremont (Neb.) Tribune. 

Thomson Newspapers (U.S.)—Fay- 
etteville (Ark.) Times Ansonia 
(Conn.) Sentinel, Dalton (Ga.) Citizen 
News, Valdosta (Ga.) Times, New Albany 
(Ind.) Tribune,. Lafayette (La.) Adver- 
tiser, Austin (Minn.) Herald, Laurel 
(Miss.) Leader Call, Monessen (Pa.) In- 
dependent, Petersburg (Va.) Progress- 
Index, Fairmont (W.Va.) Times and Vir- 
ginian, Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, Albert 
Lea (Minn.) Tribune, Portsmouth (N.H.) 
Herald, Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpariel, 
Herkimer (N.Y.) Telegram, Greenville 
(O.) Advocate, Mitchell (S.D.) Republic, 
Dothan (Ala.) Eagle, Fitchburg (Mass,) 
Sentinel, Leominster (Mass.) Enterprise, 
Oswego (N.Y.) Palladium Times, Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) Times, Lancaster (O.) Ea- 
gle Gazette, Zanesville (O.) Times Record- 
er, Coshocton (O.) Tribune, Punta Gorda 
(Fla.) Herald News, Rocky Mount (N.C.) 
Telegram, Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald 
Times, Fond duLac (Wis.) Reporter, 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette, Meadville (Pa.) 
Tribune Canton (O.) Repository, East Liv- 
erpool Review, Eureka (Cal.) Times 
Standard, Marion (O.) Star, Portsmouth 
(O.) Times Salem (O.) News, Steuben- 
ville (O.) Herald Star, San Gabriel (Cal.) 
Valley Tribune, Oxnard (Cal.) Presa 
Courier, Hanover (Pa.) Sun, Salisbury 
(Md.) Times, Weirton (W.Va.) Times. 

_ Times-Mirror—Los Angeles Times, 
Newsday-Long Island, Dallas Times Her- 
ald, Costa Mesa (Cal.) Pilot. 

Washington Post 

Footnotes: 

*All-day newspapers counted as two pa- 
pers. 

**Capitol Cities purchase of Ft. Worth 
and Ridder purchase of Wichita not com- 
pleted at this time. 

;Ridder owns 49144% of Seattle Times 
which owns 100% of Walla Walla—neither 
are included in Ridder Pub., Ine. consoli- 
dated properties. 

Note: Gannett ownership of 17% inter- 
est in Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette not in- 
cluded. 


Newsletters announced 


The Graphic Arts Research Center of 
Rochester Institute of Technology has be- 
gun publication of the GARC Newsletter, 
replacing the 20 year-old Graphic Arts 
Progress. 

The new monthly will cover advance- 
ments in the graphic arts field and include 
news of RIT’s programs in this area. 

’ * * * 

Hendrix Electronics, Inc. has initiated a 
new external house organ called “On- 
Line.” The newsletter contains informa- 

tion on new video editing systems, and 
applications and. enhancements in the 
area. 
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The world still remembers the 
May night in Berlin when 1,000 
torches set fire to some of man’s 
greatest works because they were 
“un-German?” It stands among the 
ultimate suppressions of truth by 
totalitarian governments. We, as 
Americans, are shocked by such 


things. Horrified. Yet, sure in our 
convictions that they can’t happen 
here. Perhaps, too sure. 

There’s only one way to 
prevent the abuses of power that 
occurred in Nazi Germany, and are 
still occurring in petty dictatorships 
throughout the world. That’s 
through a fully informed public. 
And the only way to keep the 
public informed, is through a free 
and vigilant press. 

The freedom of the press was 
considered so important by our 
forefathers that they provided for it 
in our Constitution. But even the 
protection of the First Amendment 
may not be sufficient to prevent a 
gradual erosion of this cherished 
freedom under pressure from 
courts and government. 

There is a struggle going on in 
this country. It is not just a fight by 
reporters and editors to protect 
their sources. It is a fight to protect 
the public’s right to know. It con- 
cerns far more than the freedom of 
the press. It concerns the freedom 
of the people. 

It can’t happen here as long as 
the press remains an open conduit 
through which public information 
flows. But, if the press becomes a 

tool through which the government 
informs the public of only those 
things it thinks the public should 
know, anything can happen here. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
BOCA RATON NEWS 
CHARLOTTE NEWS 
CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
MACON NEWS 

MACON TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA DAILY NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE DEMOCRAT 


KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


UPI report aoe 


_ better coverage, 
faster delivery 


United Press International made ad- 
vances in news coverage and further ex- 
pansion of its worldwide automated com- 
munications system in 1972, according to 
the UPI annual report. 

UPI President Roderick W. Beaton said 
UPI has improved the quality of news and 
picture coverage and offered subscribers 
more efficient and faster methods of deliv- 
ery. UPI now has 6,546 direct subscribers 
worldwide. 

Observing that substantial gains were 
recorded in both the newspaper and 


_ broadcast fields, Beaton reported that fast- 
- est-growing UPI services were its com- 


puterized stock market reports, newspic- 
tures, and audio network and overseas 
sales of special features. 


Costs increased 


The cost of covering the world for UPI 


_ subscribers in the newspaper and broad- 


cast fields in 1972 increased by $2.8 million 


over the previous year, Beaton said. 
Of special significance, Beaton reported, 


was the implementation of UPI’s com- 
puterized international Information Stor- 


age and Retrieval System in New York, 
Washington and the national broadcast 
department in Chicago. 

“The cutover from manually-produced 
service wires to this automated news 


gathering, editing and distribution system 
was begun March 6 and completed August 
1, 1972,” Beaton said. 


“More than three million words a ie 


"pass through the computer system in New 
York transmitted over 


72 incoming and 
outgoing domestic and international cir- 
cuits. 


Direct distribution 


“HWditors sit at video terminals where 


_ they write, edit, rewrite, proof and direct 
the distribution of the news report. 


“The New York computer is linked by 


transoceanic cable and satellites with UPI 
computers in Brussels and Hong Kong 


giving UPI the first truly worldwide elec- 


tronic news system.” 


Beaton said further expansion of the 
system will be undertaken in 1973-74. 


Beaton reported that technological ad- 


_ vances were matched by innovations in 


* 
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the news report to paca ii brie, erter 
understand an _ increasingly complex 
world. 

“Greater emphasis,” he said, “has been 
placed on coverage of state and federal 
government, the economy, and the way 
people spend their leisure time.” 


Beaton said these developments included 
a major reorganization of the Washing- 
ton staff. The old “beat” system was abol- 
ished and reporters were assigned to fol- 
low stories—whether issues, legislation or 
personalities—wherever necessary. 


Editorial changes 


Other changes were: the addition of a 
consumer reporter to the Washington 
staff, to cover the “pocketbook” story; the 
naming of two new senior editors, one on 
the East Coast and the other on the West 
Coast, to specialize in leisure, lifestyle and 
the arts; a revamping of family and wom- 
en’s coverage with the naming of a family 
editor; the assignment of two reporters to 
specialize in economics in the nation’s 
capital, and the assignment of a reporter 
fulltime to cover the Common Market in 
Brussels. 


A highlight of the newspictures oper- 
ation during 1972 was the awarding of a 
contract worth more than $5.5 million for 
the manufacture by EG&G Inc., Bedford, 
Mass., of an ultramodern picture receiver 
called Unifax II which utilizes an elec- 
trostatic recording process. 


“Two hundred newspapers have already 
signed up for Unifax II,” Beaton report- 
ed, “even though it won’t be available 
until mid-1974.” 

Beaton reported that Unistox, UPI’s 
computer-generated financial tabular ser- 
vice, added 28 daily newspapers to its 
Dataspeed circuits alone. He said innova- 
tions introduced in this service during the 


. year included the first daily stock tables 


with 3-digit price earnings (P-E) ratios, 
and the addition of dividend yields and 
P-E ratios to the 16-pica weekend tables. 


Broadcast status 


Beaton said that in the U.S. a total of 
3,560 broadcasters now subscribe _ to 
UPI. 


“The UPI Audio Network, which con- 
tinues to grow, now serves 704 stations 
worldwide,” Beaton reported. “Computeri- 
zation of the domestic broadcast wire has 
increased the flow of coverage by more 
than 20 per cent.” 


In a section devoted to overseas oper- 
ations, Beaton reported that foreign news 
media are relying more and more on UPI 
for global coverage. 


He said UPI news reports now are de- 
livered to several thousand overseas news- 
papers and broadcast stations either di- 
rectly or through 31 national news agen- 
cies which receive, translate and distribute 
them in their respective home domains. 

“This expansion is a healthy two-way 
development,” he said, “because it has 
also enabled UPI to enlarge and improve 
its news coverage facilities overseas. The 
discontinuance of expensive translation 
and non-editoria] functions in numerous 
foreign bureaus has meant the assignment 
of more UPI newsmen to their main func- 
tion—reporting the news for subscribers 
everywhere.” 


 Promolen 1 
By George Wilt | 
EXPLORING THE GRAY AREA 


A group of about 30 seminarians at a 
recent INPA session for some recent ini-+ 
tiates to the field of newspaper promotio 
were straightened out on the subject o 
editorial promotion by a past master at 
the art. 

Dick Jeffrey, promotion director of the 
Dallas Morning News, told the group tha 
there is a “gray area” where product pro- 
motion, circulation promotion and ° publi 
relations stop and editorial promotion be 
gins, 

Jeffrey suggested that editorial promo 
tion had several purposes: (1) to develop 
a personal relationship between the writ 
ers and the readers, and establish that re 
porters are people rather than impersonal 
bylines. (2) to keep readers by reminding 
them that there is a variety of conten 
in the newspaper—including entertain 
ment, sports, amusements, information 
comedy and tragedy-—providing a window 
to the world. (3) to stimulate a desire to 
read tomorrow’s paper; (4) to educate 
subscribers to recognize straight news 
from opinien or interpretive columns or 
editorials. (5) and, to attract new readers. 

He urged promotion people to keep open 
lines of communication with editors, and 
to try and find out as early as possible 
what would be appearing in the paper. 
He particularly urged extensive promotion 
of new features and start-ups—for items 
such as Action Line, Secret Witness, and 
similar features. 

He urged the promoters to send all de- 
partment heads at his papers examples 
of the promotion turned out by his de- 


partment, on a regular basis. He told them} 


to get their newspaper’s staffers out to 
speak on any possible occasion at public 
meetings, or school activities. He advised 
the use of competing media, including ra- 
dio, television, transit advertising and out- 
door. 

Jeffrey emphasized the importance of in- 
paper advertising to keep your newspaper 
readers informed of your plans and ac- 
tivities. 

Illustrating his remarks with examples 
of promoticn produced, by other newspa- 
pers, he told how the Atlanta Journal & 
Constitution promoted the 75th anniver- 
sary of the comics in the U.S.; how the 
Peoria Journal-Star quoted Lenin to dram- 
atize the importance of a free press; and 
the Dallas Times Herald’s in-paper ad 
series on the “people’s right to know.” 

“Winning awards for your newspaper 
or by its staff makes a good subject for 
promotions,” Jeffrey said, pointing out that 
the Athens (Ga.) Banner Herald told its 
readers about “winning three in a row 
and shooting for number four.” And how 


the Philadelphia News ran a promotion | 


thanking the jury of a competition. % 
He added that two of the easier and 


more obvious promotions were the use of § 
page one boxes to announce or call atten- ff 
tion to special subjects in the paper orf 


“coming soon,” and the use of rack card 


posters, a flexible point of sale epee | 
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When you take on 


the New York Times, the New York News | 
and the Long Island Press. 
youd better know what youre doing. 


Newsday’s decision to publish a 
Sunday edition wasn’t taken lightly. 

True, we dominated Long Island’s 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties with a 
daily circulation of 450,000 and a 
market coverage of 60 percent. 

On Sunday, however, the New 
York Times, the New York News and 
the Long Island Press were en- 
trenched on Long Island. And had 
been for years. By any measure, 
that’s formidable competition. 

But we knew our market and our 
audience and we knew we could 
produce a Sunday newspaper that 
would appeal to the special tastes 
and interests of Long Islanders. 


Newsday did. 


So, just a year ago, on April 9, 
1972, we launched Sunday Newsday. 
Here’s what’s happened since: 


CIRCULATION 

Starting from zero, Sunday News- 
day reached a circulation of 338,639* 
by the end of 1972. Comparable ABC 
figures for the News, Times and 
Press are not available. But, based 
on an independent research study** 
of Sunday readership and our own 
market surveys, we’re confident that 
Sunday Newsday is Number One in 
circulation in Long Island’s Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties. 


ADVERTISING 
We felt that advertisers would 
support Sunday Newsday. And we 


*Audit Bureau of Circulations Publisher’s Interim Statement, three-month average ending Dec. 31, 1972 


Meweday 


The Long Island Newspaper 


were right. In fact, our advertising 
linage for the first nine months ran 
well over our budgeted expecta- 
tions. Our rotogravure sections — LI 
Magazine and TV Book — were par- 
ticularly attractive to advertisers (as 
well as to readers). As a result, all 
starting costs were recovered and 
the Sunday edition contributed sub- 
stantially to Newsday’s overall prof- 
its for the year. 

Since September, 1940, daily 
Newsday has been one of American 
journalism’s great success stories. 
Since April, 1972, Sunday Newsday 
has added still another significant 
chapter to that story. 


**Markets In Focus, Fall, 1972 


Driver safety 


(Continued from page 15) 


List. of winners in Private and Contract 
Carrier Divisions in the campaign were, as 
follows: 


e 
PRIVATE MOTOR CARRIER 
DIVISION 
Group A 
(Up to 20,000 Circ.) 

121 newspapers operated 804 vehicles 
16,336,104 miles with 268 accidents. 

First- Place—Pendleton (Ore.) East Ore- 
gonian operated 12 vehicles 395,066 miles 
without an accident. 

Second-Place—St. Thomas (Ont.) Times- 
Journal operated 7 vehicles 172,609 miles 
without an accident. 

Third-Place—Stroudsburg (Pa.) Pocono 


Va SL Bee AP Ce epee: On 
Record operated 3 vehicles 106,971 miles 
without an accident. 
Group B 
(20,001 to 50,000 Circ.) 


First-Place—Meridian (Miss.) Star op- 


erated 10 vehicles 445,981 miles without 
an accident. 

Second-Place—Joplin (Mo.) Globe op- 
erated 11 vehicles 321,538 miles without 
an accident. 

Third-Place—Salem (Ore.) Statesman & 
Capital Journal operated 15 vehicles 288,- 
777 miles without an accident. 

Group C 
(50,001 to 100,000 copies) 

79 newspapers operated 667 vehicles 16,- 
018,574 miles with 262 accidents. 

First-Place—Saginaw (Mich.) News op- 
erated 25 vehicles 1,433,751 miles without 
an accident. 

Second-Place—McKeesport (Pa.) Daily 
News operated 8 vehicles 21,571 miles 
without an accident. 


OCR 170 
“THE SCAN-ON BALL EXPRESS” 


If you’ve ever missed a deadline because your keystroker 
is a slow-poker, you’ll appreciate our “scan-on ball ex- 
press,” OCR 170. 


Our Optical Page Reader System now scans pages of 
typed material (with or without proofreader’s marks) 
at up to 120 characters per second (240 newspaper lines 
per minute). Without re-types and re-sets! Then we added 
the only working stack feeder in the industry. So that 
you avoid time-consuming double-feeds. 


And, to really keep you on schedule our unique optical 
system which is solid-state, electronic and highly re- 
liable, reads everything accurately on the first pass. 


If you want to clear your composing tracks, see our 
“scan-on ball express” at a live demonstration in one of 
our customers’ plants. Or, write for our new brochure. 


any system that doesn’t keep schedules is too expensive 


900 Huyler Street, Teterboro, N.J.07608 (201) 288-6000 
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Third-Place—Siowx Falls (Ee D. ) arya 
Leader operated 2 vehicles 12,907 miles 
without an accident. ‘| 

Group D ha J 
(Over 100,000 circ.) 

144 newspapers operated 4,172 vehicles 
113,649,575 miles with 2,673 accidents. 

First-Place—Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star 
& Tucson Daily Citizen operated 31 ve- 
hicles 1,012,456 miles with 2 accidents. 

Second-Place—Norfolk (Va.) Virgin- 
ian-Pilot & Ledger-Star operated 26 ve- 
hicles 376,500 miles with 1 accident. 

Third-Place—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal & 
Constitution operated 71 vehicles 3,237,214 
miles with 9 accidents. 


CONTRACT MOTOR CARRIER 
DIVISION 
Group A 
(Less than 25,000 circ.) 

43 newspapers had operated for their 
account 505 vehicles 10,369,456 miles with 
30 accidents. 

First-Place—Newark (Ohio) Advocate 
had operated for its account 14 vehicles 
579,281 miles without an accident. 

Second-Place—Elizabeth City (N.C.) 
Daily Advance had operated for its ac- 
count 22 vehicles 464,456 miles without an 
accident. 

Third-Place — Michigan City (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch had operated for its ac- 
count 23 vehicles 344,692 miles without an 
accident. 

Group B 
(25,001 to 100,000 circ.) 

88 newspapers had operated for their 
account 1,152 vehicles 30,810,892 miles 
with 61 accidents. 

First-Place—Muncie (Ind.) Star & 
Evening Press had operated for its ac- 
count 49 vehicles 1,582,196 miles without 
an accident. 

Second-Place—Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal & Register had operated for its 
account 37 vehicles 1,040,859 miles with- 
out an accident. 

Third-Place—Santa Monica (Cal.) 
Evening Outlook had operated for its ac- 
count 41 vehicles 1,040,000 miles without 
an accident. 

Group C 
(Over 100,000 circ.) 

45 newspapers had operated for their 
account 1,068 vehicles 30,368,596 miles 
with 140 accidents. 

First-Place—Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star & Register-Republic had operated for 
its account 74 vehicles 517,428 miles with- 
out an accident. — 

Second-Place—Quebec Le Soleil had op- 
erated for its account 15 vehicles 400,000 
miles without an accident. 

Third-Place—Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
& Tribune had operated for its account 
131 vehicles 5,496,020 miles with 6 acci- 
dents. 

e 


Cartoonists nominate 


Thirty-three of the country’s top car- 
toonists have been nominated for the 
“Reuben” Award named for the late Rube 
Goldberg, with the winner to be an- 
nounced during the 27th annual dinner 
April 28 at the Plaza Hotel in New York 
City. Winners will also be announced in a 
range of 11 cartoon categories. 4 
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Great Northern Paper Company is proudtoplay _—‘ The first ad mats and repro proofs of the campaign, 


a part in the development of a program many adaptable for use as in-paper ads or mailers, 
newspapers are finding useful in their own will be going out within the next two weeks to those ~ 
advertising selling and promotion efforts. newspapers who have requested them. 
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The Times Herald The Westfield Republican The Virginian-Pilot Monterey Peninsula Herald 
Norristown, Pa. Westfield, N.Y. Ledger-Star Monterey, Cal. 
Norfolk, Va. 


“We think your 
program... willbea 
most impressive effort 
to inform our retailers 
as to the value of news- 
paper advertising.” 
— Robert I. McCracken 
Vice President 


“I think your new plan 
to help sell retailers 
on the value of news- 
paper advertising is 
just what the doctor 


ordered.” 
— James W. Mead 
General Manager 


alas ale 


00 newspapers wil 
lewspapers are America’s 
ertising medium. 


“Your program should 
render a genuine 
service to the industry 
and many individual 
newspapers. You may 
count us among those 


who are interested.” 
— O. J. Shively, Jr. 
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“This is really a great 
effort... to promote 
newspapers as the 
No. 1 advertising 


medium in the nation.” 
— Fred Hawes 
Advertising Director 
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The News The Patriot peer ieee Wabash Plain Dealer 
New York, N.Y. The Evening News mt Wabash, Ind. | 
“Nothing but good can ee ee Msi canes | 
result!” “We salute you on ; your new program to iI 
— Bruce G. McCauley your current adver- Buffalo Evening News help tell the news- || 


Sr. Vice President/ 
General Manager 


The Boston Globe 


Boston, Mass, 


tising campaign!” 
— Gregory M. Huntingdon 
Promotion Manager 


Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


We ntoreate, it is 
important that 
companies other than 
the newspapers 
themselves point out 


paper story looks great 
.. thanks for coming 

up with a program 

that should prove of 


mutual benefit.” 
— Don M. Nixon 


“Great to have one of . Sincerely hope the flexibility and Associate Publisher 
peneegs and respected the industry will do its advantages of using 
suppliers doing a job part by utilizing mate- newspapers.” 


such as you are 
embarking upon...” 


rials offered and rein- 


— A. A. Homburger 
Manager Retail 


Gannett Co. Inc. 


— Davis Taylor presGNes efforts.” Advertising Seas 
Publisher re a aie se ‘We would need 35 
vertising Director 
repro proofs of each ad 
; : ; for distribution to our 
The Hartford Courant The Everett Herald The Concord Daily Monitor 


Hartford, Conn. 


“Tam sure your 
program will benefit 
newspapers, and we 


Everett, Wash. 


“We're proud to be 
associated with sup- 
pliers of your calibre 


Concord, N.H. 


“Thank you for your 
excellent program. 
Your generous efforts 


group of newspapers. 
We and I’m sure 
newspapers across the 
country are delighted 
with the series 


at The Courant in the wonderful busi- cannothelp but benefit concept. Thank you.” 

appreciate it.” ness of newspapering.”’ newspapers.” — Vince Spezzano 

— Bob Eddy — Herb Partridge — George W. Wilson Director—Promotion/ 
Editor and Publisher Advertising Director General Manager Public Service 


— Some typical responses. 
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you’re not now part of this program, but would 

<e to be, write S. A. Casey, President, 

reat Northern Paper Company, 75 Prospect Street, 
amford, Connecticut 06901. 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
RAPER COMPANY 


A division of Great Northern Nekoosa Corporation 
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SALUTE—The Society of Silurians, an associa- 
tion of men and women who worked for New 
York City news media at least 25 years ago, 
will toast Mrs. Katherine Graham, president of 
The Washington Post, at their May | Annual 


Awards Dinner. Mrs. Graham will be the first 
female guest speaker in the 49-year history 
of the organization. Mrs. Graham earned her 
chevrons as a reporter for the San Francisco 
News from August 1938 to March 1939. 


Britt McILWAIN has been named editor 
of the Saturday Toronto Star. He had 
been deputy managing editor of the paper. 


* * * 


JUDY KLEMSRUD and DAvip BIrD, report- 
ers for the New York Times, were top 
prize winners in the Uniformed Firefight- 
ers Association’s annual Media Awards 
contest. 

* * * 

LIONEL S. JACKSON, president of -the 
Register Publishing 
Co., publisher of the Journal-Courier and 
the Sunday Register—named to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Greater New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. 


SCAN MAGAZINE has been 
published by ACB since 
1954. It is the “Reader’s Di- 
gest” of advertising & mar- 
keting. Reportscreative 
selling ideas. Read by news- 
paper publishers, ad agen- 
cies, advertisers, stores. 
Sent free monthly to execu- 
tives of papers using ACB 
Checking Proof Service. It 
builds national and local 
newpaper linage. 


We read every daily 
newspaper advertisement 


gfAcernc ADVERTISING 


CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 


NEW YORK, 535 Park Avenue, South 
CHICAGO, 434 S. Wabash Avenue 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. © COLUMBUS, Ohio 
SAN FRANCISCO, 20 Jones Street 


STaN WItTwer, higher education re- 
porter, appointed assistant to the editor 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times with 
responsibilities for the paper’s programs 
to assure public access to the editors and 
news columns and principal monitor of 
the paper’s performance, initiating sur- 
veys and other special projects for EUGENE 
PATTERSON, editor and president. Witwer 
succeeds WILLIAM B. BROWN, who has 
resigned to take a sabbatical year with 
his family in Britain and France. 
ELEANOR RANDOLPH, Times government 
and education reporter for three years, 
was moved up to higher education re- 
porter. 


* * * 


WARREN W. SCHWED, founder-president 
of Grey Public Relations, named a con- 
sultant and acting director of public 
information for Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 


Ex-Field newspaper 
staffers start magazine 


Jon and Abra Anderson, former colum- 
nists for the Chicago Daily News, are 
co-publishers of a new monthly magazine 
that will go on sale in September in the 
six-county metro Chicago area. 


The magazine, The Chicagoan, will 
start with at least 50,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation. The publication has been financed 
partially by the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


City Publications Co., the corporate 
parent of The Chicagoan, has purchased 
assets of Chicago Magazine which has 
been published every other month by The 
New Chicago Foundation. Chicago Maga- 
zine has ceased publication, and The Chi- 
cagoan has acquired rights to its name, 
advertising contacts and subscription list. 


Subscription offers, handled by the di- 
rect response advertising agency, Rapp, 
Collins, Stone & Adler, Inc., will begin 
test mailings in June. The major cam- 
paign to reach the more than 7,000,000 
potential readers in the Chicago metropol- 
itan six-county area, including northwest 
Indiana, is set for late summer. 


Prior to their three years as columnists 
(“Jon & Abra’) for the Chicago Daily 
News, both Jon and Abra Anderson were 
staff reporters at the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Anderson, before joining the Sun-Times, 
was a contributing editor and bureau 
chief for Time Magazine. 


Richard Christiansen, former arts and 
amusement editor and editor of Panorama 
for the Chicago Daily News, has joined 
The Chicagoan as editor. Associate editor 
is Marshall Rosenthal, former principal 
writer for Panorama. In late spring, other 
reporters and editorial assistants will be 
added to the full-time staff. 

Gabe Joseph, former vicepresident for 
advertising for the Chicago Sun-Times 
and Chicago Daily News, will serve as 
consultant to the advertising staff. 
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JOHN STROHMEYER, editor aa vier 
president of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe 
Times, will visit Penn State as part oj 
the Editor-in-Residence program, Apr 


the Dow Jones Newspaper Fund whic! 
prepared lists of editors who are avai 
able to visit colleges and universities. 

* * * 


BILL WHITEHEAD, JR., named news ed 
tor of the Malvern (Ark.) Daily Recore 
succeeding EARLE W. WALKER, retired 
remain on the staff as special news repré 


sentative. 
* * * 


FRANK WEIRICH has been named Sur 
day editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) News 
Sentinel. He has been acting Sunda 
editor since the late F. GuNBYy RULE 
death in April last year. 


* * * 


Don ARCHER, sports editor of the Brig 
tol (Tenn.) Herald Courier, named Surg 
day editor while DAve Sparks, forme 
sports editor has returned to that pos 
after serving as sports editor of t 
Charlottesville (Va.) Daily Progress. 


* * * 


Mrs. Kay Morris, a former staff me | 
ber of the Nashville (Tenn.) Banne 
named news editor of the Lenoir Cif 
(Tenn.) News. Mrs. Joyce Davis, 
Lenoir City school teacher, has joine 
the advertising staff. 


AS wn 


Chaff 


Doherty 


LIN CHAFF, managing editor of t | 
Blacksburg (Va.) Sun, named reporte 
copy editor of the Huntington (W.Va 


Advertiser. 
* * * 


MICHELE DOHERTY, women’s editor 
the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star, pr 
moted to assistant managing editor/sp 
cial features. GEORGE PETERS III, sta 
member of the advertising departmen 
named assistant manager of regional a 
vertising. BARBARA FOWLER, who work 
on layout at the Sentinel Star state des 
promoted to assistant women’s editor. | 

* * * 


ToNyY SIMNETT, editor of the Upp: 
Islander and The Courier in Campbe 
River, B.C., resigned to. join the Victor 
Press, publisher of the Colonist and 1 

* * * | 


| 


toria Times. 


Tim MarsuH, named news editor of ¢ 
LaGrande ( Ore. ) Observer. He was prew 
ously sports editor and photograa a | 
the paper. eee | | 
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__ Mary Lov Raeper, an instructor at 
Marshall and Glenville (W.Va.) State 
College, is now a staff member in the 

advertising department of the Hunting- 

ton (W.Va.) Advertiser and the Herald- 

Dispatch. 
} * * & 
WILLIAM BACZUK, account executive 
with the display advertising department 
of the Las Vegas (Ney.) Review-Journal, 
appointed national advertising manager. 

* * * 

JAMES S. CoPLEY, board chairman of 
Copley Newspapers, awarded the Navy 
League’s National Meritorious Citation 
for outstanding service to the Navy and 
the nation. 

* * * 

RoBeRT J. CHRISTIAN has _ been ap- 
pointed manager of publisher services 
for Family Weekly, a new post. He was 
previously associate advertising manager 
of the magazine. 

* * * 

HENRY BURROUGHS, a photographer for 
the AP, won the top honor at the 30th an- 
nual photo contest of the White House 
News Photographer’s Association. 

f * * * 

JESSIE H. BURCHETTE, a reporter and 
photographer for the Statesville (N.C.) 
Record and Landmark, has joined the 
news department staff of the Mount Airy 
(N.C.) News. 

* * * 

PAuL H. Kurz, JR., golf editor and col- 
umnist of the High Point (N.C.) Enter- 
prise, named sports editor of the Asheboro 
(N.C.) Courier-Tribune. 

* * * 

CHARLES A, WAHLHEIM, executive 
vicepresident of operations for Harte 
Hanks Newspapers Inc., San Antonio, 
Texas has resigned due to policy disa- 
greements. His responsibilities will be as- 
sumed by ROBERT MaRBUT, president and 
thief executive. 

* * * 

JERRY ANNIS, accounts receivable /bill- 
ng manager of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, promoted to assistant comp- 
roller, 

. * * * 

EUGENE S. PULLIAM, assistant pub- 
isher of the Indianapolis Star and the 
ndianapolis News, will receive an honor- 
ry Doctor of Laws degree from Depauw 
Jniversity, Greencastle, Indiana. 

- * * * 

Kitty McKes, fashion editor of. Faw- 
ett Women’s Group, appointed women’s 

ditor of the Norwalk (Conn.) Sunday 
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W. Ivor WILLIAMs, managing editor of 
the London (Ont.) Free Press, appointed 
editor of the Regina (Sask.) Leader-Post, 
succeeding Tom Scorry MELVILLE—re- 
tired. 

* * * 

AL MARLENS, editor of the New York 
Times travel and resort section, named 
editor of the Sunday Times Week in Re- 
view section. 

* * * 

KENT STurRGIs, assistant AP chief of 
bureau in Seattle, appointed chief of bu- 
reau for the states of Washington and 
Alaska, succeeding Wick TEMPLE—named 
general sports editor in New York. 

+ es 

RICHARD B. MILLER, in charge of major 
advertising accounts for the Houston 
(Tex.) Post, was appointed retail adver- 
tising manager of the San Antonio Ex- 
press News. 

* * * 

MARTHA LIEBRUM, reporter for the 
Houston (Tex.) Post, named editor of its 
Today section, succeeding LYN VAN 
DUSEN, resigned. 

* * * 

WILLIAM H. Honan, managing editor 
of the Saturday Review of the Society, 
a publication produced by the Saturday 
Review, returns as editor of the Travel 
and Resort section of the Sunday New 
York Times. 

* * * 

JIM W. MARTYN, managing editor of 
the Prince Albert (Sask.) Daily Herald, 
named publisher of the Georgetown 
(Ont.) Herald. 


Dinsmore Kirkpatrick 


-KEITH C. DINSMORE, executive director 
of Sigma Tau Gamma national frater- 
nity, has purchased the Fremont (Iowa) 
Gazette and the Hedrick (Iowa) Journal. 

* ok * 


CLAYTON KIRKPATRICK, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, named winner of the 
Northern Illinois University’s ‘Illinois 
Journalist of the Year.’’ It includes a 
$50 student scholarship to NIU and a 
cash prize to Kirkpatrick. 

* * ok 


PETER PERL, staff member of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant—now a reporter 
for the Vernon (Conn.) Journal-Inquirer. 

1 * * 

LINDSLEY WELLMAN, general manager 
of the New Britain (Conn.) Herald—re- 
elected vicepresident of the Community 
Chest (United Way) of New Britain. 

ok * oe 


FRANK GRUNDSTROM, night editor of 
the Boston Globe—named assistant man- 
aging editor. 


Welcome aboard! Delta’s 
Wide-Ride jets give “comfort” a 
whole new meaning. There’s the 
eight-foot headroom of a Delta 
747. The two-on-the-aisle seats 
of a DC-10. The wide-open spaces 
of Delta’s new 727 and L-1011 
TriStar being added late this year. 
You'll have your choice of the 
most up-to-the-minute aircraft 
in the sky when you fly Delta’s 
fleet of over 180 jets. 

Delta gives you “ready-when- 
you-are” schedules covering a 
33,300-mile route system that 
connects 99 cities in the U.S., 
five foreign lands and Puerto Rico. 
It’s convenience like this that has 
helped make Delta fifth among 
U.S. airlines and the sixth largest 
airline in the world. 

Check Delta before you’re 
ready for take-off. And ask your 
Travel Agent for reservations on 
Delta...the airline with the big 
Wide-Ride Jets. AIDELTA 


The airline run by professionals 


Delta is ready 
when you are! 
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OPC t to Pepottight 
plight of missing 


newsmen in Asia 


Twenty newsmen, including five Ameri- 
are believed to have been taken 
prisoner in Southeast Asia. They are still 
missing, most of them for as long as three 
years, but there is hope and some evidence 
that several are still alive. 


To spotlight their plight and to keep 
alive efforts to search them out and obtain 
their ultimate freedom, the Overseas Press 
Club of America is presenting its rarest 
award, the OPC President’s Award—along 
with a cash donation—to the American 
Committee to Free Journalists Held in 
Southeast Asia, a group headed by Walter 
Cronkite, CBS News. 


Jack Raymond, OPC president and 
former New York Times correspondent, 
will make the presentation to Tom Wick- 
er, New York Times associate editor and 
treasurer of the American Committee, at 
the Annual Awards Dinner of the Over- 
seas Press Club on April 23, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


“Only three such awards have been 
made in the club’s 35-year history,” Ray- 
mond said. “The Associated Press’ Andre 
Marton, who was jailed in Budapest dur- 
ing the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, 
- was the first recipient. In 1968, the award 
went to the newsmen of Czechoslovakia in 
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all media. In 1969, the President’s Award 


- was given to Astronaut Neil Armstrong, 


for the first reporting from the moon.” 


Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
will be the guest speaker at the OPC 
Awards dinner which traditionally honors 
outstanding journalists in all media. 
Cronkite will serve as master of ceremon- 
ies. 


The five missing American newsmen are 
Welles Hangen, NBC News: Dana Stone, 
free-lance photographer on assignment 
for CBS News; Sean Flynn, son of the 
late Errol Flynn, free-lance photographer 
on assignment for Time magazine; Terry 
Reynolds, free-lance writer on assignment 
for UPI; and Alexander Shimkin, free- 
lance photographer on assignment for 
Newsweek when captured. 


Names and news organizations of the 
other missing newsmen are: Dieter Bellen- 
dorf, Roger Colne and Yoshihiko Waku, 
of NBC News; Tomoharu Ishii and 
Kojiro Sakai, of CBS News; Akira Ku- 
saka and Yujiro Takagi, of Fuji Tele- 


vision; Claude Arpin, Newsweek; Gilles 
Caron, AGENCE GAMMA, Paris; Guy 
Hannoteaux L’express, Paris; Takeshi 


Yanagisawa, Nippon Denpa News; Teruo 
Nakajima, Omari Institute, Tokyo; Georg 
Gensluckner, Willy Mettler and Allan 
Hirons, freelance. 


In addition to Cronkite and Wicker, the 
U.S. branch of the International Commit- 
tees to Free Journalists Held in Southeast 
Asia includes Peter Arnett, AP, secretary; 
and the following members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: Barry Bingham, Sr., 


They'¢ get it by using their 
LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


The retailer's prime interest in apprais- 
ing aes dollars is investment re- 
look for immediate and - 
we they rarely 


jat’s why 
t glitter, the glamor (and 

the high cost) of electronic media. 
National advertisers can follow in the 
firm footsteps these successful retail 
merchandisers and get ACTION ‘tally their 


© 
so no media-mix Is needed. 


THOMSON: BRUSH: MOORE NEWSPAPERS Inc. * THOMSON NEWSPAPERS Ine. 


CHICAGO: 


3150 Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Illinois, 60018- Tel. 299-5544 


GALES GIEFIGES NEWYORK: 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 1325, New York, NY.10020- Tel. 246-2265 
PITTSBURGH: 2 Gateway Center. Room 753, Pittsburgh, Pa.15222- Tel.232:0200 
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Los Angeles Times; Richard Dudmar 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Osborn Elliot 
Newsweek; Murray J. Gart, Time-Iife 
Katherine Graham, Washington Pos 
Company; David Halberstam, Harper’ 
magazine; Frank McCulloch, Time-Life 
and Ward Just, writer. 

e 


APT's fund drive 
goes over the top 


Contributions and pledges to the Amer 
can Press Institute (API) Building Fun 
have reached $2,565,202, exceeding t 
minimum goal for the Institute’s mo 
from Columbia University to its o 
building in Reston, Va., according 
James H. Ottaway, chairman of the AF 
Advisory Board, and Turner Catledg 
chairman of the Building Fund campaig 

They reported that $2,523,698 has bee 
pledged to date on behalf of 702 dailj 
newspapers in the United States a | 
Canada. | 

The broad-based support also include 
contributions from the American Societ 
of Newspaper Editors, The Associate 
Press Managing Editors Association, t 
National Conference of Editorial Writer 
the International Newspaper Advertisi 
Executives, the International Circulatic 
Managers Association, and three region 
circulation managers’ associations, Mi 
Atlantic, Pacific Northwest and New En 
land. 

In addition, 757 newspaper men a 
women who have attended API Semina 
have made personal pledges totalling $4 
504. Gifts ranged from $5 to $2,000. 

When the campaign started a year agi 
the minimum goal for land, constructio 
and related expenses was set at $1.9 mi 
lion. This was revised to $2.1 million b 
cause of increased building costs. Of 
taway said the final figure may be abow 
$2.2 million. 

This does not include certain equid 
ment, or funding for maintenance of th} 
plant which is expected to increase su¥ 
stantially API’s annual operating costi 
Ottaway said. 

“We are keeping the Fund books op@ 
and we hope for pledges from newspape#) 
that have not yet acted,” he said. 

“We very much need additional co 
tributions to establish a fund to offs 
increased maintenance costs and thus he 
API maintain its relatively low tuitio 
We believe this is important so that th 
Institute’s services can be used by 
greatest number of newspaper men a 
women.” 

The Institute’s new building in Resto 
18 miles west of Washington, D.C., 
being constructed on a four-acre tract a 
jacent to property of the American New 
paper Publishers Association. The tw 
story building will provide more the 
twice the space now available to the I 
stitute in the Journalism Building 
Columbia University. There will be 
large conference rooms, four small 
ones, a library, and extensive work faci 
ties for Seminar members and the A 
staff. The architects are Marcel Brew 
and Hamilton Smith. 

Walter Everett, API Executive Di i 
tor, said the Institute will begin holdit 
Seminars in Reston in September, 19 f 


When the people who live in Houston want to 


sell or buy, they pick The Houston Chronicle. 
Largest full run classified in the U.S.A. 


You can sell “corporate” and “‘institu- 
tional” and “‘image-building” advertising 
to someone in Fortune’s 500. But the 
little guy who’s putting out his own 
dough to sell a bicycle ora baby crib 
wants results. In Houston he gets re- 
sults by advertising in Chronicle Classi- 
fied. Because of these results, The 
Houston Chronicle carries an impres- 
sive lead, year-in, year-out, over the 
other paper in this important barometer 
of advertising. In fact, The Houston 
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Chronicle publishes more full run classi- 
fied than any other newspaper in the 
U. S. or Canada. 

Specifically, in 1972 The Chronicle 
carried over 31 million lines of classified: 
9 million more than the Post. And in 
1972 The Chronicle gained 4.6 million 
lines over 1971, 1.8 million more than 
the Post. And in Houston it’s like that 
every year. 

Why? Chronicle Classified gives re- 
sults you can count on. It’s the same 


reason that The Houston Chronicle also 
leads in 31 of 32 general, auto and 
financial classifications and in 19 of 32 
retail classifications. If you want 
results, more coupons turned in, more 
sales, even a better “image,” choose The 
Houston Chronicle, the leading after- 
noon and Sunday newspaper in the 
world in advertising linage. You’ll find 
out why, too. Results! 
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NX. Largest evening newspaper in the world in advertising 
Represented nationally by Sawyer Ferguson Walker 
Source: Media Records 1972 
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ANTI-LITTER LAW HURTS N.Y. PAPER © 


While other papers may have prob- 
lems with subpoenaed reporters or bricks 
through their windows, the Suffolk 
(N.Y.) Life is facing a unique danger— 
county politicians are trying to drive it 
out with an anti-litter ordinance. 

The Suffolk Life is a predominantly 
free distribution weekly on Eastern Long 
Island. The paper started as a shopper 
but news content has greatly increased. 
The paper now has 150,000 circulation 
with about 30,000 of that paid. 

However, its unpaid circulation is the 
subject of anti-litter ordinances in Islip 
and Brookhaven Town. The latter ordi- 
nance was passed in March and is the one 
that most worries Life editor David Will- 
mott. 

“Tt’s killing advertising,” Willmott said. 
“Advertisers can’t be sure if we’re going 
to publish so our salesmen are finding 
resistance.” 

Willmott has continued to distribute 
Suffolk Life in Brookhaven and the town 
has not tried to enforce the ordinance. 

“We're just waiting for the town to 
serve the subpoena” Willmott said, charg- 
ing the town had not enforced the ordi- 
nance yet because the ordinance was just 
aimed at intimidating the Life’s adver- 
tisers. 


Similar law voided 


Brookhaven’s leaders “know they can’t 
bring this to court” or the ordinance will 
be stricken down. The Supreme Court de- 
clared a similar ordinance a violation of 
the First Amendment in a 1972 case. in- 
volving the Van Nuys (Calif.) News and 


- Greensheet. 


Willmott said Brookhaven politicians 
dislike his newspaper because “I haye a 
big mouth editorially.” 


Jeanne Suffolk Life News 


Toomey Gray, 
manager 


Unlike most shoppers, the Suffolk Life 
has gotten into some investigative report- 
ing and takes strong editorial stands. It’s 
also edited by a former organizer for 
Citizens for Kennedy in a Republican 
dominated area. 

Willmott got off on the wrong foot with 
the political bosses of eastern Long Island 
almost immediately when he published a 
photograph of a Southhampton Democrat- 
ic group’s interracial dance. Willmott was 
told by a Republican leader ‘We don’t 
allow any publicity on Democrats in 
Southhampton.” Willmott ignored him and 
since “we have been giving non-machine 
candidates publicity.” 

Willmott’s opposition was a key element 
in defeating a hand-picked machine candi- 
date for State Assembly in Brookhaven in 
1972. 


Wants to split county 


Willmott is also taking on Suffolk Coun- 
ty powers by campaigning to split Suffolk 
in half, forming Peconic county in the 
east and Suffolk in the West. Eastern Suf- 
folk state representatives are against the 
project, Willmott said, because they “don’t 
want to represent a rinky-dink area.” 
Peconic county would be mostly rural and 
sparsely populated. 

Willmott said he has been offered Suf- 
folk County legal advertising if he would 
stop this particular campaign. Willmott 
said the legal ads would bring in $275,000 
per year. 

“This is the way politicians buy papers 
here,” Willmott charged, by designating 
certain papers as official town newspa- 
pers. Despite its saturation coverage, the 
Suffolk Life is not considered an official 
town newspaper in any of its distribution 
areas. . 

The Suffolk Life is also deeply involved 
in preserving the county’s ecological bal- 
ance. “We have a limited amount of fresh 
water,” Willmott said, so the Life pays 
particular attention to what kinds of man- 
ufacturing locates there. 


The Life spent seven years opposing a 
deep sea port distilling plant built on the 
north shore of Eastern Suffolk. The N.Y. 
State Attorney General has since closed 
down the operation because it proved to be 
a sand and gravel operation and was 
ruining land and homes in the area. 

More recently the Suffolk Life opposed 
another company’s attempts to set up an 
oil storage area on the island. The storage 
area turned out to be a refinery which 
desulphurized the oil, putting sulphur in 
the air and water. The refinery was 
stopped. 

Dave Willmott started the Suffolk Life 
on his mother’s kitchen table 13 years 
ago. It now has 70 employees for its news- 
paper and 25 employees in its printing 
division, plus another 600 carriers. The 
paper is printed in 15 zone editions. 

It’s a young staff, Willmott said, with 
little other experience in newspapers. 
However, the Life’s new News Manager, 
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editor anc 


Suffolk Life 


publisher. 


David Willmott, 


Jeanne Toomey Gray, has had over 2 
years of journalism experience. with th 
Associated Press, the New York Journe 
American, and a number of other daili¢ 
and weeklies. 

Mrs. Gray is part of an effort to eve 
further increase the news content of th 
Suffolk Life. 

Willmott noted the Suffolk Life was “ 
shopper-type at the beginning.” Bu 
referring to the anti-litter ordinances, ‘ 
defy any politician in this town to say w 
are not a newspaper. They have no rig 
to define what is a newspaper and wh@ 
isnistens 

He added that the Suffolk Life woulf} 
not abide by ordinances prohibiting i 
free distribution in any part of the cour 


ty. 
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Picture use 
will increase 


The new technology means more mone 
for pictures and more attention paid 
pictures in medium sized newspapers, Ric 
Clarkson, director of photography for t 
Topeka Capital Journal, said in an ac 
dress before the Wilson Hicks Intern: 
tional Conference on Visual Communic: 
tion in Miami April 12. 

The photographer, Clarkson noted, 
able to look at what his product does f¢ 
the whole newspaper. “Photographe 
must understand what they are trying 
do with pictures in newspapers. Is it 
picture story or a word story? A pictu 
can be like a headline—provocative, ge 
ting people to read. We need to compl 
ment and supplement tv. We can tal 
readers where tv cannot take them.” 

Commenting on the widely-held view — 
the death of Life Magazine as being 
blow to photojournalism, Clarkson 0 
served: “So we don’t have a Life anymo 

. Its place is being taken in many plae 
by newspapers. One of the main things ¥ 
must realize is that the national story h hi 
become the local story.” 
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So the People May Know a 


“A corporation publishing a newspaper such as The Denver Post a 
certainly has other obligations besides the making of profit. It has | i 
an obligation to the public, that is, the thousands of people who Hl 
buy the paper, read it, and rely upon its contents. Such a newspa- at 
per is endowed with an important public interest. It must adhere s: 
to the ethics of the great profession of journalism. The readers are a 
entitled to a high quality of accurate news coverage of local, state, a 
; national, and international events. The newspaper management ay 
4 . has an obligation to assume leadership, when needed, for the 

betterment of the area served by the newspaper. Because of these 
relations with the public, a corporation publishing a great newspa- 
. per such as The Denver Post is, in effect, a quasi-public institution. mS 
| . . . In this case we have a corporation engaged chiefly in the a 
’ publication of a large metropolitan newspaper, whose obligation . 
and duty is something more than the making of corporate profits. 4 
Its obligation is threefoid: to the stockholders, to the employees, a 
} and to the public.” es 


a Be, ; —Unanimous Decision of the Three-Judge Panel of 4 


. 10th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals ig 
. , Dec. 29, 1972 a 


THE DENVER POST | 
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Writer says papers biased 
in covering news of women 


Part one of a two part series 


By Gena Corea 


The female who received more space 
than any other on a recent New York 
Times sports page was a gorilla from 
Central Park Zoo. Since there are indeed 
women athletes, this may suggest that 
male definitions of female newsmakers are 
limited. 

A study last summer showed that 
editors consider women to be news- 
makers if they meet one of these cri- 
teria: an important husband, beauty, 
victimization (someone had broken the go- 
rilla’s arm), political significance, per- 
formance in the arts or athletics, ability 
as a homemaker, and “first woman” 
status—for example, first female Little 
League shortstop. 

Not many women meet even these cri- 
teria. In the first section of the March 21 
New York Times, reporters mention 502 
people—466 are men and 36 are women. 

When only seven percent of newsmak- 
ers are women, we can conclude either 
that men do the important things in the 
world and/or that it is men who decide 
what the important things are. 

They tend to choose things they them- 
selves are most interested in and they 
may make their decisions according to a 
value system which differs from the one 
inculcated in women. 


Stories expendable 


As female employes at the Washington 
Post stated in a complaint to the paper’s 
management last April, “many stories 
considered expendable deal with social is- 
sues of interest to the general reader but 
they are given short shrift in this male- 
oriented, politically-attuned newspaper. 
The issues of women’s rights, health, con- 
sumer news, day care, abortion and wel- 
fare are examples of stories not being 
adequately covered and displayed; and a 
newspaper with so few women cannot ad- 
equately reflect the interests and concerns 
of our complex and fragmented society.” 

Why does the press neglect women’s 
issues? 

It may have something to do with who 
has the power in newspaper structures. 
At the Times, according to a report by the 
National Organization for Women, only 12 
percent of the employes and nine percent 
of the officials, managers and profession- 
als are women. 

At the Post, the 10 managing editors, 
nine news desk editors and nine special 
sections editors are all men, according to 
the Media Report to Women, published 
Sept. 29, 1972. 

The report added: “Of the metropoli- 
tan, national and foreign desk editors, 
there are three women and 50 men. Of 


 eritics in the Style section, which includes 


what was once the women’s section, seven 
are men and one, who is part-time, a 
woman. On the metropolitan reporting 
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staff there are eight women and 43 men.” 

In 1970, 15 percent of the Post’s em- 
ployes were women, the report noted, but 
in 1972, the percentage had dropped to 
13.6 even though 40 percent of the appli- 
cants for jobs at the Post are women. 

Throughout the country, most publish- 
ers, editors and reporters are men. The 
newspapers they produce ignore women’s 
issues and reflect male biases. 

Before describing exactly what women’s 
issues newspapers fail to report, let me 
explain how newspapers help keep women 
in their place. 


Semi-nude photos 


Cheese-cake shots in newspapers rein- 
force the concept of women as sexual 
objects. United Press International has a 
photographer wandering around Australia 
taking pictures of women as nearly nude 
as possible. 

As reported in the March 1972 issue of 
Seminar, Bert L. Marsh, managing editor 
of the Sunday Express in Montreal, re- 
sponded this way to a UPI inquiry on 
whether the photos were appreciated: 

“We maintain what we call a ‘broads 
file.’ Some weeks we don’t go near it. 
Others, when we’re hard up for something 
bright as a change of pace, we find it’s a 
gold mine. Keep ’em coming.” 

Thomas H. Thompson, editor of the 
Amarillo Globe-Times in Texas, replied, 
“Any kind of diversion is a relief from 
the hard news...” 

These men view women as a “change of 
pace,” “something bright,” a “diversion” 
from the serious affairs of the world. The 
funny page is often described that way 
too. 

The way editors assist in changing 
women from people into objects—sex ob- 
jects—can also be illustrated with the cut- 
line used by the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News under a picture of a half-clad, busty 
blond woman perched on a car hood: 


‘Custom accessory’ 


“The Pantera is the latest entry in the 
sports car field, as exhibited recently in 
the Chicago Auto Show. The hood orna- 
ment is a custom accessory.” 

Would editors ever refer to a man as an 
“ornament,” an “accessory”? 

When a woman makes a serious and 
newsworthy achievement, she is still often 
reduced to sex object status by the words 
used to describe her. For example, the 
New York Times described a female can- 
didate for the Supreme Court as having a 
“beauty queen figure,” though it wrote 
nothing about the figures of the male can- 
didates. 

Special adjectives like “perky,” “dim- 
pled,” “vivacious,” and “attractive,” are 
reserved for women of accomplishment to 
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make those accomplishments seem 
and to remind everyone that. first and 
foremost, it’s how a woman looks that i 
important. ; 
Listen to this lead in an Associatec 
Press story which appeared in the Times 
“Petite and perky, blond and beautifu 


fragile and feminine are adjectives no 


generally applied to the family dentist 
But they accurately describe Dr, Shev 
Rapoport, president-elect of the America 
Association of Women Dentists.” 


Marital status noted 


To male reporters, a woman’s marital 
status is considered relevant, though ; 
man’s is not. Thus a Los Angeles Time} 
reporter wrote this way of Dita Beard 
the lobbyist in the ITT affair: “The 
53-year-old divorcee has a reputation fo} 
bluntness.” 


I have yet to read, “Henry Kissinger 
the 48-year-old divorce who advises Pres 
ident Nixon...” | 


Another way to keep a woman o 
achievement in her place, is to identif 
her by the roles she is “supposed” to b 
filling—the roles of wife and mother. Las 
October, the Daily Advance in Dover, N. 
referred to a female candidate for t 
Randolph Township Council as a “peti 
housewife” and a “mother of three” and 
asked her how her husband felt about he 
running for office. 

In a story on a male candidate for t 
same council, the reporter did not tell uf 
how many children the male candida 
had fathered or what the size of his bod 
was or if his wife approved of his ve 


*. ture. 


The use of the flip term “women’s lib} 
to refer to the serious feminist movemen 
is another example of the way newspa 
pers trivialize the activities of wome 
Feminist Robin Morgan points out tha 
editors do not write about Black Lik 
Third World Lib or Bengladesh Lib. To d 
so would be to make light of the suffer 
ings of these people seeking liberation. 

Referring to women by their first name 
alone is a part of the trivializing proces 
too. On March 30, 1972, the Springfie 
(Mass.) Union ran a story on the Angel 
Davis trial with this head: Angela Tell | 
Jury Charges ‘Absurd.’ 


Right above that, a story on Ramsel 
Clark’s summation of the trial of Phillif 
Berrigan and six others was _ headed} 
Clark Sums Up Berrigan Defense. Wh 
wasn’t that head: Ramsey Sums Up Phill 
Defense? | 

Reporters frequently refer to women o 
any age as “girls.” The first paragraph 0 
a widely used wire service story on th 
Ellsberg trial refers to a 27-year-old wi 
ness as “The girl in the Pentagon Paper r 
case.’ il ! 
- Noting this, Tim Leland, assistant mal ) 
aging editor of the Boston Globe, sail 
“similarly, whites in the Deep South usej 
to refer to blacks, of whatever ag@ 


as ‘boys’.” , 


Limited interest 


Editors often place stories concernin 
prominent women on the women’s page 
the theory, presumably, that what a wom 
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reporting the news for seventy years 


A newspaper, in order to serve the community and state effectively, 

must report the news as it happens in a concise, intelligent and unbiased manner; 
knowing that a well informed citizenry is the basic strength of our democracy. 
For over 70 years, The Oklahoma Publishing Company has provided 

this service to readers. 

From 1903 until the present, The Oklahoma Publishing Company has embraced 
the highest ideals of journalistic responsibility and integrity 

in bringing their readers complete news coverage of local, national and 
international happenings. 

Our pledge for the future is to continue the tradition that has made 

these newspapers leaders in the 
journalistic profession. 
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“More US. dailies = 


- direct lithography process 


By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


Use of direct lithography methods is 
increasing at U.S. daily newspapers. The 
Cottrell division of Harris Intertype has 
developed a Di-Litho process and the 
Dahlgren process is in operation at eight 
papers in the United States and South 
America. 

The Cottrell dampening system has re- 
cently been tested at the Trentonian in 
Trenton, N.J., and the newspaper expects 
to convert to 100 Di-Litho by May. 

The Cottrell system is the second Di- 
Litho process in operation. Dahlgren of 
Dallas, in conjunction with ANPA, first 
began experimenting with Di-Litho in 
1969. The Dahlgren process has been op- 
erative at the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick for 
three years. Until recently Dahlgren had 
been marketing the process through In- 
land Newspaper Machinery of Kansas 
City, Mo. Dahlgren is now doing its own 
marketing, installation and service. 

The direct lithography process (Di- 
Litho is an ANPA name used by both 
systems) uses offset or lithographic plates 
on letterpress presses through the use of 
dampeners. 

ANPA originally went to Dahlgren be- 
cause of its previous experience with damp- 
eners. Cottrell has only recently gotten 
into the Di-Litho business with tests at 
the Trentonian, an Ingersoll group news- 
paper. 


First experiments 


The first ANPA/Dahlgren experiments 


‘were on a Hoe Printmaster at the AN- 
_ PA/RI research center in Easton, Pa. 


Erwin Jaffe, director of the research 
center, said ANPA went to Dahlgren be- 
cause it “made fountain units for presses 
at that time. The ANPA center,” Jaffe 
said, “brought DiLitho from a lab experi- 
ment to a practical development.” 

At that point, however, “we couldn’t 
really test here effectively,” Jaffe said. 
Whatever problems would occur would 
have to be discovered through day to day 
use, he said, so a year ago ANPA stopped 
Di-Litho research. 

By that time the Dahlgren process was 
in operation at several] newspapers. Today 
the following newspapers use Dahlgren Di- 
Litho with their letterpress presses: 
Connellsville (Pa.) Courier; Logansport 
(Ind.) Pharos-Tribune and Press; Jones- 
boro (Ark.) Sun; Port Arthur (Texas) 
News; Venango (Pa.) Newspapers; Oil 


City Derrick and Franklin News Herald; 


Richmond (Iind.) Palladium-Item; Craw- 
fordsville (ind.) Journal-Review and the 
Bogota, Colombia Hl Hspectador. 

The Trentonian will be the first to use 
the newly developed Cottrell process. The 
Trentonian is a 60,000 circulation tabloid 
daily. 


Brush dampener 


S. C. Sanders, Cottrell senior vicepres- 
ident, called the Cottrell Di-Litho process 
“small and controllable.” It’s a brush 
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dampener process using a pan roll, water 
pan and brush, he said. 
The brush dampener was “easily used” 
on offset presses but tests were needed to 
determine possible use for Di-Litho. 


Cottrell tested on one unit of the Tren- 
tonian’s double-width Hoe Powermatic. 
Sanders said the dampener “worked quite 
well.” Tests were not run on papers dis- 
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The Trentonian chrrentiy'i is runnin 0 
type, letterpress. Trentonian General Man 
ager Ed Hoffman noted that while oni 
press unit is still hooked up to Di-Litho, tl 
process will not be used until all equiy] 
ment is installed. Photocomposition equigi 
ment is on order; some has arrived bu 
the Trentonian is waiting for all of i 
before totally converting. ~ 

Robert Shelton, production manager fo C 
the Inger soll group, said the Trentonian - 
initially “working backwards” and wil 
use repro proofs from hot type to mak 
offset plates. 


Shelton noted the Ingersoll group | 
changing over a number of their planti 
but the Trentonian case was unique. Th 
Trentonian letterpress press was pu 


“LETTERFLEX 


and photocomp in 53 days” 


contracts, we had converted both the Yos//anti (Mich.) 
Press and South Middlesex News (Framingham, Mass.) 
to cold type and LETTERFLEX. 

“Another of our papers, the Hami/ton (Ohio) Journal 
News was producing 100% of its paper by molding 
mats from LETTERFLEX pattern plates within 49 days. 

“LETTERFLEX was an essential ingredient in the 
success of the conversions.” 

If you're ready to make it with LETTERFLEX, get in 


touch with us now. 
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“LETTERFLEX makes con- 
version a pleasure,’ says 

Chet Achord, Project Manager 
for Harte-Hanks newspapers. 


the responsibility including all 
press modifications. They 
even assisted us in the camera 
and composing departments. 


LETTERFLEX SYSTEMS 


... Make letterpress make sense 


“Grace engineers assumed 


“Only 53 days after signing 


LETTERFLEX SYSTEMS 
W.R.Grace & Co. 
Clarksville, Maryland 21029 


rap for offset. Not “as long as Di-Litho 
erates, we have no intention of buying 
1ew press.” 


Newness important 


Sanders noted that the newness and 
ndition of the press is an important 
stor in conversion to Cottrell’s Di- 
tho. Use of a 20 or 25 year old press is 
imensionally more demanding” because 
the shallow impression used, he said. 
Cottrell regards Di-Litho as an interim 
ocess, a “way to get immediate effects 
photocomposition,” Sanders said. 

The process should be particularly at- 
ictive to groups, Sanders said, because 
2 papers with newer presses can use 
-Litho and the groups can “spend mon- 


g it aie too new to , 


= 


ey on new offset aehebe they really need 
iG. ” 


Cottrell isn’t pushing the Di-Litho proc- ~ 


ess just yet, Sanders noted. ‘“‘We don’t 
wany anyone else to buy one until it’s 
successful at the Trentonian.” But he 
added, there is “every indication it will be 
quite successful.” 

Sanders said the Di-Litho produced 
newspaper looks sharper than letterpress, 
though not as good as pure offset. He 
added that as for half tones “we haven’t 
given it the acid test on finer line 
screens.” 


Rated higher 


Sanders rated the Cottrell .Di-Litho as 
a 65, for reproduction and appearance, giv- 
ing letterpress a 50 and offset 100. 


“LETTERFLEX cut our 
operating costs 30%” 


“LETTERFLEX changed our 
minds about offset?’ says 

Ed Ray, Production 
Manager of the Ho//vwood 
(Fla.) Sun-Tattler. 
iui Erte tN. 

gave us the best 

looking paper at the lowest 
possible cost, for 

many reasons. 


“Labor ee are lower because platemaking i iS 
automated and press operation is much simpler. 
“Paper waste is half that of offset, saving a paper our 
size about $15,000 a year. 

‘Ink costs are less. We need no special chemicals 


to maintain the press. Blanket and 


roller life is much longer.’ 
Add it all up and you, too, 


will discover that 

LETTERFLEX makes 

a lot of sense. Get in 
| touch with us now. 


~. LETTERFLEX SYSTEMS 
W.R. Grace & Co. 
. Clarksville, Maryland 21029 


‘LETTERFLEX SYSTEMS 


... Make letterpress make sense 
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A spokesman for ee however, — 


could do “90% of what an offset press can 
do. ” 

Bob King, of Dahlgren’s Dallas office, 
noted “the appearance varies because 
some press crews are better than others.” 


Reproduction depends on the quality of 


the plate and the people making the plate. 
But he said, Dahlgren “guarantees” that a 
newspaper’s appearance will be “much 
better than letterpress.” or the company 
will refund the buyers money. 

Most of the newspapers using the 
Dahlgren process are medium-small size 
dailies, but the Bogota, Colombia paper 
has a daily circulation of over 200,000. 
Another Dahlgren spokesman, Bill Sul- 
livan, noted that the South American 
newspaper was using 55¢ offset plates 
and not replating for the entire press 
run. 

The Dahlgren process has been primari- 
ly used, so far, on 2-plate wide presses 
and only Goss Headliners and Univer- 
sals. 

However, Sullivan noted that 
Dahlgren’s original tests were on a Hoe 


and that Dahlgren can adapt the process - 


to fit any letterpress press. The Danville 
(1ll.) Commercial-News will use Dahlgren 
Di-Litho on a four-plate wide press. The 
Danville paper is part of the Gannett 
chain and is being used as a pilot for the 
chain in testing Di-Litho, Sullivan said. 


Condition important 


The Danville Press is also fairly old, 
built in 1937. Sullivan said “the newness 
of the press doesn’t mean anything.” The 
condition of the main cylinder hearings 
and the rollers and the press itself is more 
important. 

Many of the presses using Dahlgren 
Di-Litho are almost 20 years old. Sullivan 
noted that while condition of the “Cylind- 
er process is more critical (with Di-Litho) 
this is also true if you use any of the 
other plate systems” such as Letterflex or 
Dynaflex. 

Sullivan added “if the press is really 
old, you’re better off buying a new 
press.” 

Dahlgren users are reporting savings 
because the process enables change to 
photocomposition. Kenn Rabb of the 
Venango Newspapers noted that ink 
prices rose from 6¢ to 26¢ a pound and the 
papers now use 35¢ offset plates. But the 
papers have switched to total photocom- 
position, and a number of jobs are being 
eliminated. Employes are being reduced 
through attrition. 

Rabb said that initially Venango had a 
few problems, primarily with finding the 
proper ink and water mixture. However, 
“we've ironed out the bugs” and Venango 
now considers Di-Litho “better than let- 


terpress.”’ 
e 


Set $1M expansion 


A $1 million expansion of the Long- 
mont (Colo.) Daily Times-Call and the 
Loveland Daily Reporter-Herald was an- 
nounced by Publisher Edward Lehman. 

The expansion will include a major 
building addition and a new 32 page Goss 
offset press in the Longmont plant. Com- 
posing rooms in both newspapers will be 
converted to photocomposition. 
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Biased reporting 


(Continued from page 62) 


P an says is of interest only to other wom- 


en, Critic Marya Mannes notes that it 
doesn’t matter what a woman says—it 
will end up next to a recipe for a pineap- 
ple upsidedown cake. 

Let’s take a look at other articles found 
on the women’s page and see what they 
tell us about the roles deemed appropriate 
for women. We find recipes, “Dear Abby,” 
articles on child-rearing and on charity 
drives, home sewing advice, tips on decor- 
ating and laundering, announcements of 
concerts and art exhibits, columns on how 
to make your body look better, and articles 
on how to turn your marriage into a love 
affair. 

The newspaper tells us, then, that a 
woman is: a cook, the solver of family 
problems, a mother, a doer of good works, 
a seamstress, a lover of culture, a beauti- 
ful sexual object and a wife. 

The women’s page rewards females who 
fulfill these roles best by listing their 
names as charity drive organizers, club 
members and recipe doners. Engagement 
and wedding announcements also appear 
on the women’s page. 


A woman has a good chance of getting 


_ her six inches of fame on the social pages 


and has the best chance of making the 
sports page if she is the wife, widow or 
daughter of a sports figure. 

If you read the sports sections of the 
March 21 New York Times, Newark Star- 
Ledger and Dover (N.J.) Daily Advance 
you would have found mentioned in each 
paper, respectively, 160 men and 13 wom- 
en, 299 men and eight women and 152 men 


and two women. 


Mrs. Roberto Clemente was mentioned 
in all three papers because her late hus- 
band had been voted into baseball’s Hall 
of Fame. (“Mrs. Clemente, fighting back 


tears, said only, ‘Thank you for every- 


thing.’) Kristine King’s name appeared in 
the Times because her father is a leading 
horse trainer.) “ ‘Horses coming,’ squealed 
three-year-old Kristine King yesterday as 
the field in the third race at Aqueduct 
jogged past ...”) Mrs. Jack Nicklaus 
made the Ledger sports page because her 
husband is color-blind and she must 
choose his clothes for him. (“Barbara 
picks ’em out for me and matches the 
colors,” Nicklaus said.’’) 


Athletes put down 


Several female tennis players were 
mentioned on the pages, but the Ledger 
didn’t let them get this attention without 
incorporating a put-down in it: 

“Virginia Wade and Chris Evert agree 


that Margaret Court will defeat Bobby 


Riggs in their man verses woman match 
in May, but, being female, Virginia and 
Bobby aren’t all that positive.” 

Though we read endlessly about male 
players’ stiff shoulders, pulled leg muscles 
and sore backs, sports editors can’t seem 


-to find any room to record the achieve- 


ments of women in sports. 
Is it really that there are no women in 
sports or is it that no women have any 
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power to accee aria goes on the 
sports page? Does the sports page’s asser- 
tion (by omission) that women do not 
compete and are not interested in athlet- 
ics, become a _ self-fulfilling prophecy? 
Does the sports page help to limit the 
options open to women? 

We know how women can get on the 
women’s and sports pages. Let’s see for 
what activities they get coverage in the 
rest of the paper. . 

My last newspaper, the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript, gave me a bi-monthly 
page for running stories and columns on 
the conditions under which women live. 
On one page, my colleague, Frank Greve, 
examined the June 7, 1972 issues of The 
New York Times, The Boston Globe and 
The Holyoke Transcript for their cover- 
age of women. 

Greve reported: 

“The Times mentions no women 
newsmakers independent of marital, fami- 
ly, political or first woman status in its 
entire June 7th issue. The Globe mentions 
three: a tenement owner, one of her 
tenants, and a Welfare Department spo- 
kesman. 


“The Transcript, with a much more 
modest sense of political importance and 
newsworthiness, does much better by 
women. Its editorial page runs 33-11, men 
dominating. Because aldermen, brides, col- 
lege graduates, members of the American 
Legion auxilliary, Goldern Agers, high 
schoolers and club women are news for 
this paper, more women meet the stan- 
dardogss 

“The conclusion that follows is not reas- 
suring to feminists however: the less sig- 
nificant the event, the more likely that a 
woman will be mentioned.” 


Why disproportion 


If women are so disproportionate a per- 
centage of the newsmakers, then we must 
ask why. It may partly be that male edi- 
tors don’t view women’s issues as impor- 
tant ones and so, neglect them, but it may 
also be that men do indeed do most of the 
important things in the world. Well why 
is that? 

Under what conditions do women live 
that they end up doing the “unimportant” 
things? - 

Instead of reinforcing the stereotyped 
roles society says are “appropriate” for 
women, I suggest that newspapers begin 
to explore that question. Do feminists 
have legitimate complaints, or is it all 
empty rhetoric? 

Many journalists today are reporting on 
women’s issues superficially. They wait 
until women charge a company with sex 
discrimination and then write a story on 
the law suit. But what is happening to 
women every day? 

Newspapers can cover women’s issues 
adequately. My special page at the Ho- 
lyoke Transcript dealt seriously with 
problems other than cooking or cleaning. 
Part II of this series will outline what 
kind of stories we did and the kind of 
stories other newspapers can do if they 
make a commitment to considering women 
in other than domestic roles—and why 
most newspapers are not ready to make 
that kind of commitment. 
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Baston Globe’s S 
women staffers 
charge sexism 


A letter, signed by ae, female staf 
members of the Boston Globe, charge: 
that paper with denigrating women i 
both their editorial and advertising cover 
age. 

In 1969, following a 2 sit-in by a group oF 
women in the editor’s office to make © 
point on behalf of women’s rights, thi 
Globe, according to assistant managin 
editor Timothy Leland, has raised its co 
lective consciousness considerably. T 
letter concedes this point, saying that thi 
Globe has “come a long way” in the las 
three years from “bra burning as 
reference point.” 

Nevertheless, the signers of the lette 
list six ways in which the paper continue 
to disparage and condescend to wome 
They are: “the irrelevant use of women 
movement for a laugh grabber”; “the us | 
of women in photos for sex interest”; “thi 
extraneous insults accorded women eithel 
generally or as wives, mothers-in-law, e 

. .’; “the use of the word ‘gir? fo 
‘woman’—every female over 18 is a ‘wo 
an’”; “the bizarre neocon ri references t 
women ’s underwear”; and “advertis 
ments in the paper that clearly explo 
women as sex objects”. 

Writing on the Globe Op-Ed page, 
land himself cites a few examples of whe 
the women are referring to. A clippi 
that began “a vivacious, beautiful young 
Jewish girl with flashing eyes”, says L 
land, is not denigrating in the precis 
sense of the word, but Leland accepts th 
women’s contention that such reference 
are irrelevant and unjustified. 

“It is often difficult for males to sé 
what all the fuss is about,” he write! 
“but it comes down to one simple thing 
women want to be treated as individual 
not with some special, peculiar referen¢ 
to sex, or appearance. To this exten 
‘feminism’ is really ‘humanism’ in di 
guise. All they’re asking for is respec 
one human being to another. It is not § 
unreasonable request.” " 
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Judge declares Montre:z 
rack ban as invalid _ 


Montreal’s bylaw banning newspape 
distribution boxes everywhere except i : 
non-residential zone interiors was r le 
invalid April 11 by a Quebec Superic 
Judge “because there is no reasonable ' 
lationship between the evil which it soug 
to remedy and the legislative provisic 
contained in it.” 

A petition by the Gazette Printing Cc | 
publishers of the Montreal Gazette, com 
tended tha bylaw “constitutes an arb 
trary, abusive and illegal use of the city 
delegated powers.” It was labelled | 
criminatory” and an “unwarranted and 
legal interference in commerce and indv 
try and, in particular, in the conduct 4 
the petitioner’ s business.” r: 
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P Phoenix Is younger 
than you think. 


Median age in Metro Phoenix is 
under 25 years. That’s several years 
lower than the national median. 

Surprised? 

Most people are. Yet, more young 
people are doing more young things in 
Phoenix than ever before. And 
accounting for a bigger and bigger 
portion of Phoenix’ $3 billion-plus 
retail sales. 

Just as we saturate every segment 
of the Phoenix market, so we also.reach 
every-week an impressive 4 out of 5 — 
young- adult households between18 & 35* 
Total combined circulation is now more 
than 300,000 frie 


itt 


The Arizona: the Phoenix a 
REPUBLIC GAZETTE 
nesponCiske Leadership a 
Represented Nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith, ngs | 
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“Good news | 
about atough problem 


that concerns us all’ 


The making of steel involves many 
intricate processes. Among these is the 
production of coke from high-grade metal- 
lurgical coal. Coke is used in blast furnaces 
to produce the intense heat and reducing 
atmosphere necessary to convert iron ore 


into metallic iron — the first step in steel-’ 


making. 

Converting coal to coke is presently 
accomplished in costly and complex instal- 
lations called coke oven batteries. Each 
battery has several dozen individual coke 
ovens, arranged very much like the slices 
in a huge loaf of bread. The ‘‘slot-oven” 
method is very efficient, but because it is 
basically a batch process which requires 
each oven to be opened when it is charged 
with coal and again when the finished 
white hot coke is pushed from the oven to 
be quenched, it represents a very difficult 
pollution control problem. Probably no 


process throughout the industry has re- 
ceived greater attention from environmental 
control engineers than cokemaking. This 
attention has resulted in a number of 
experimental projects, some of which are 
aimed at improving the present slot-oven 
method and some which seek completely 
new ways of making coke. Republic is 
proud to be a participant in one of the 
most significant of these projects — signifi- 
cant in protecting the jobs of thousands of 
steelworkers and improving the economic 
outlook of the many communities where 
we have steel-making facilities. 


In a joint venture with two other steel _ 


companies and a major coal producer,* 
Republic has been deeply involved in re- 
searching a completely new method of 
making blast furnace coke. It is known as 
the coke pellet process and it is a contin- 
uous, totally enclosed method. More than 
$7 million has been spent to date to bring 
this process through the laboratory and 


*Consolidation Coal Company, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
National Steel Corporation 


experimental plant stage. Now the next step 
is being taken, the construction of a large 
pilot plant near Baltimore and the testing 
of the resulting product in a full-scale blast 
furnace. This step will span at least 36 
months and will raise the research and 
development costs of this process to over 
$30 million. 
"i That’s a lot of money. And it’s ample 
evidence that the four-company group that 
has committed this money has a deep con- 
cern and a real commitment to protecting 
the air and water in the cities in which 
each of us operates. 


W. B. BOYER 
Bill Boyer, President, Republic Steel Corporation, 
reports on a new, cleaner way to make coke. 


And it is looking more and more that 
this effort has been worthwhile. For not 
only does the new process promise to be 
effective from the standpoint of environ- 
mental control, but it may well permit the 
use of types of coal now unsuitable for 
cokemaking, extending the useful supply 
of this important fuel with which our nation 
is sO generously supplied. 

If this process should prove successful 
— economically, as well as from a technical 
standpoint — we will be well on our way 
toward solving one of our biggest environ- 
mental problems. 

We thought you would want to know 
about this. And want to know about what 
it takes in manpower, scientific skills, and 
willingness to invest large sums of money 
to bring you good news of this sort. 

We know you are as interested in pro- 
tecting the environment as we are. 


We live here, too. 


Republiestce! 
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Survey f findings shed light 


on suburban paper readers 


By Andrew Radolf 


Dr. H. D. Ostberg of H. D. Ostberg & 
Associates (New York, N. Y.) delivered to 
the second annual meeting of publishers 
of the Suburban Newspapers of America 
last week in San Francisco his preliminary 
report on the findings of The National 
Suburban Newspaper Readership Survey. 

Dr. Ostberg’s results were heralded by 
William H. Over, president of the Subur- 
ban Newspaper Research Center, the 
SNA/’s central sales agency which commis- 
sioned Dr. Ostberg’s survey, as “absolute 
proof of the strong position of suburban 
newspapers in the national market- 
place.” 

In emphasizing the objectivity of Dr. 
Ostberg’s research, Over stated “We (the 
SNA) had nothing to lose by knowing the 
truth and everything to gain. We wanted 
a report that we could take to the nation- 
al chains as JC Penney’s and Sears and 
say ‘This is a new dimension, gentlemen 

. which you must take into considera- 
tion in the future’.” 

Dr. Ostberg told his audience that he 
was trying to gain the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation’s approval for his sur- 
vey which was conducted at 117 different 
locations with the top sixty-four standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (pop. 500,- 
000 or more) in the continental United 
States. The survey used a projectible sam- 
ple consisting of pre-selected households 
and a randomly selected respondent 
among the adults in each household. The 
interviewers made three calls at each 
household in order to meet the ARF re- 


quirement of an 80% response rate. The 
interviews included questions on the inter- 


viewee’s readership practices, suburban 
newspapers read, if any, metropolitan 


newspapers read, if any, and personal - 


background. Dr. Ostberg said that the to- 
tal population for the top sixty four 
SMSA’s was 32,739,000. 


Metros compared 


A suburban newspaper was defined as 
one covering areas described as suburban 
by census data and having 65% or more of 
its editorial content on local news. 

Though Dr. Ostberg compared many of 
his findings on suburban newspaper read- 
ership against corresponding figures for 
metropolitan dailies, he stated that the 
figures for the metro papers were listed 
only as a guide “for what good is.” 

The major survey findings were: 

1. 51% of all adults within the top 64 
SMSA’s have read a suburban newspaper 
in the last four weeks. 

2.43% of all the adults reported having 
read the last issue of a suburban newspa- 
per, and 12% of the sample stated that 


_ they read only the last issue of a subur- 


ban newspaper. The last figure Dr. Ost- 
berg broke down to 14% of the women 
and 9% of the men having read only the 
last issue of a suburban paper. 

3. 61% of those who have read the last 
issue of a suburban paper have read 75% 
or more of that newspaper. This figure 
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compares with 47% of those having read 
the last issue of a metro daily reporting 
that they read 75% or more of the paper. 
For women and men, the percentages 
break down to 67% of the females and 
54% of the males stating they read 75% or 
more the last issue of a suburban paper, 
whereas for metro dailies, the figures are 
51% of females and 42% for males stating 
they have read 75% or more of the last 
issue. Dr. Ostberg arrived at these figures 
by having the interviewees estimate the 
number of pages in the newspapers and 
then estimate what percentage of the pa- 
per they read. “Though the absolute 
figures they gave are not meaningful, the 
relative figures are meaningful,’ he 
stated. 


Food ads studied 


4, In the last issue, 55% of the readers 
of a suburban newspaper read food store 
advertising, 63% read store advertising 
other than food stores, and 56% read clas- 
sified advertising. The percentages for 
women alone were 68, 70, and 56. For 
metropolitan dailies, 50% of the readers 
read food store advertising, 62% read 
store advertising, and 35% read classified 
advertising. For women alone, the metro 
figures are, 67% 72%, and 30%. 

5. In the past four weeks, as a result of 
an advertisement 41% of all suburban 
newspaper readers shopped at a store, 
26% cut out price reduction coupons, 12% 
answered a classified ad, and 8 tele- 
phoned a store. 

6. The average suburban reader buys 
fifty percent more items than the national 
average. Two thirds of those readers do 
their buying in suburban stores. 

Dr. Ostberg described the suburban 
reader as someone who is stable, settled, 
and has high needs and purchasing inter- 
ests. “They are an active group,” he re- 
ported. “They belong to the PTA, church 
organizations, sports clubs, and political 
clubs. Thirty four percent of the female 
readership is working.” 

William H. Over stated, that the SNRC 
hoped to have the final report by May 15. 
The SNRC’s plans for the research study 
are to prepare in Over’s words “a sales 
tool to attract (retail) leadership at the 
national level. By reaching the man at the 
top, there will be a filter down process of 
policy to the regional and local levels.” 
Over also remarked that the report, 
though preliminary, establishes suburban 
newspapers’ credibility as a powerful mar- 
keting tool. He told the publishers of the 
SNA that the SNRC hoped to provide 
each of the individual papers with a sales 
tool that can be shown to local and 
regional advertisers as well as the nation- 
al ones. 

Despite Sigma Delta Chi’s public service 
award to the Sun Papers of Omaha, the 
Suburban Newspapers of Amerca’s own 
ad and promotion contest awards ceremo- 
ny ended with a sober reminder that most 
suburban papers still have far to go along 
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the Toni to editorial relents’ pe. A | 

David Skylar, awards chairman an 
publisher of Sun Newspapers (Comcorp Di 
Cleveland, announced that no first pla) 
award for general excellence of new 
presentation was to be given. The panel | 
six judges, all men from the Clevelay 
area, in a statement read by Skylar sa 
that the suburban newspapers had faile 
to take full advantage of the opportuniti) 
available to them through their use © 
modern printing technology. 


Two areas cited 


The judges cited color photography ai 
graphics as two major areas in which t 
papers were not nearly as innovative 
they could be. “Your papers look like th 
evolved, just grew. They do not lo 
planned,” the judges stated, and chargi 
that news presentation “antiseptic” a: 
that having legible, readable news forma 
were simply “not enough,” they remarked 
“Your papers have charm, but they lag 
charisma. You are slow to dramatize] 
The judges concluded by saying that wi 
the major dailies’ problems of conversi 
to modern ‘cold type’ facilities and 
trying to appeal to a diverse mass aud 
ence, the suburban newspapers have “ 
unprecedented opportunity to run 
them. Take it!” 

Skylar seemed to express the sentime 
of the group when he remarked that © 
considered the judge’s report a challen 
to the industry. He told the audience t 
the same six men were asked to judge ne 
year’s contest so they may see if the 
challenge is met. 

Four honorable mention awards f 

| 


general excellence of news presentati 
were given, however. 

Those so honored were: 

The Bellevue American, Bruce Helber 
publisher, Bellevue, Wash. 

The Towne Courier, Harry Stapl | 
publisher, East Lansing, Mich. 

The Navato Advance, George A. Bar} 
well, publisher, (Marin Publisher Co.) Ni 
vato, Cal. 

The Eccentric, Henry M. Hogan 
publisher, (Suburban Newspapers 
Michigan Ine.), Birmingham, Mich. 


White House photogs 
honor Burroughs, AP 


The White House News Photographe 
association grand award for outstandi§ 
photojournalism went to Henry Bt 
roughs, Associated Press photograph 
with presidential assistant Henry A. Kig 
inger making the presentation at an Api} 
12th dinner in Washington. | 

The winning photos in the 30th ann 
photo contest are on exhibition at t 
Library of Congress through July. _ 

Mike Lien, New York Times, won 
first prizes for portrait and black 
white feature. Other firsts went to: Ds 
nis Cook, United Press Internation 
sports; Stephen Northrup, Time Me 4 
zine, black and white picture story; Wa 
McNamee, Newsweek Magazine, Preside 
tial picture; Bernie Boston, Washingt 
Star-News, feature color, Ken Hein 
Washington Star sbiar sss color piel 


story. ‘ 
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Nothing stacks up to Stack-Pak 
in speed or automatic operation. 


Stack-pak is the first counter-stacker 
designed for those colossal press 
loads. Its 70 stack per minute capa- 
bility can maintain a sustained input 
rate of 90,000 papers an hour! 


Completely automatic and self- 
monitoring. 

Alternating automatic delivery 
permits equalized distribution be- 
tween tying lines. Your Stack-pak 
automatically turns on, tracks the 
press rate, senses and diverts bad 
stream segments, monitors and clears 


itself, and then, when all presses have 
stopped, it turns itself off. 


Truly portable. 

Stack-pak weighs only 1,200 Ibs. 
and doesn't have to be built into the 
conveyor line. This remarkable self- 
contained unit can be moved from 
one delivery area to another in 
minutes. 


Programmed control. 

Stack-pak allows you to program 
both quantity per stack and direction 
of discharge via manual keyboard, 


punched cards, or optic scan top 
wrap equipment. 

Field tests confirm: Nothing stacks 
up to Stack-pak. A completely reli- 
able, jam-free unit built to run at 
even the highest press speeds. Get 
the whole story. Contact your Cutler- 
Hammer man today. Contact us direct 
at P.O. Box 29, Denver, Colorado 
80201. Or Phone (303) 266-1943. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


DENVER, COLORADO 80201 
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(Continued from page 16) 


greater input of feature photos and im- 
proved day to day picture quality and 
captions. 

Asked the inevitable as to how he as 
chairman voted in the poll, Tuttle didn’t 
retreat behind chairman’s privilege. “You 
would have to presume that my feelings 
are loaded toward the idea that American 
journalism grew beyond flesh pictures on 
the wire.” He adds that some editors ad- 
mit they don’t use any of the pictures, or 
use “one a year,” and mentions some 
opinion is that for the most part such 
pictures are “satisfying interests of edi- 
tors as opposed to satisfying needs of 
readers.” 

Tuttle thinks he will have a fair cross 
section of opinion, but some of the com- 
ments received are “unprintable” both pro 
and con. 

Harold G. Buell, the AP executive news- 
photo editor, reacts to the bikini brochure 
statement that he “steadfastly maintains 
that bathing beauty pictures are a re- 
quired ingredient in the wirephoto diet.” 


The cheesecake pictures are transmitted 
on the network, because “papers ask for 
them, want them, and use them,” Buell 
declares. Some comments may indicate 
that cheesecake is transmitted to entertain 
newsdesks of newspapers; but that’s not 
the reason AP does it, he adds. 


“Mr. Sydney” 


When “Sydney” pictures are mentioned 
(the pictures in the AP brochure origi- 
nated in Australia) Buell suggests getting 
the discussion “off Sydney.” This is a 


_ general cheesecake discussion, with cheese- 
cake being a picture of “a pretty girl 


without a strong news angle,” he coun- 
ters. Buell thinks the three-or-four a 
month AP pictures get “medium play.” 
And the supply comes from Atlantic City, 
Miami, or the West Coast, after the sea- 
sonal supply received here in the winter 
from Australia’s summer scene, he adds. 


At the New York Daily News J. 


Howard Knapp, long-time picture editor 


of the paper which uses the cheesecake 
with “no rule or regularity” but generally 
one or two a week, says he doesn’t think 
anybody takes the pictures seriously. But, 
of the Sydney crop, Knapp adds, ‘They 
are probably the most beautiful girls I’ve 
ever seen.” 


If we get three letters a month com- 
plaining about the pictures that’s a lot, 
Knapp says, and he has had no complaints 
from women’s liberation members. Called 
“Mr. Sydney” by his friends, Knapp adds 
that when the Australian supply drops 
back because of the seasonal change, “We 


have our own girls—same_ ingredients, 
different packaging.” 
UPI policy 


United Press International had a cheese- 


_eake debate in late 1971 in several edi- 


tions of the UPI Reporter. Says Ted Maj- 
eski, executive editor of UPI Newspic- 
“Following all this back and forth 
about the Australian cheesecake pix we 
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did advise those corresponding that: UPI 
Newspictures would continue the present 
practice of transmitting an OCCASIONAL 
purely cheesecake photo in the service 
with due assurances to those who objected 
that: 

“1. We will never let the transmission 
of such a picture interfere with the move- 
ment of genuine hard news pictures. 

“2. We promise not to be angry with 
any editor who throws our cheesecake 
offerings into the round file. 


“This was back in October of 1971, but 
our position is the same today.” 


UPI Newspictures began to move one 
Sydney photo a week, mostly on Satur- 
days in 1969. Ted recalls that the Daily 
News got letters to the editor asking 
“why” and then when the pictures weren’t 
used, got calls demanding “why not?” 


UPI Newspictures move the Austrlian 
pictures on a regular basis on the network 
“when they’re good.” UPI gets about 4 or 
5 a week from Sydney newspaper photog- 
raphers, and generally one is outstand- 
ing, according to Majeski. The others are 
saved for a “poor week.” 


Commenting on the wealth of pictures 
from staff photographers of Sydney news- 
papers, Majeski says that the American 
market doesn’t produce much cheesecake 
anymore. 

Majeski, noting that some of the “beach 
pictures” from Australia are shot indoors 
in a studio set-up or in Sydney parks, 
doesn’t think U.S. photographers are con- 
cerned with bikini pictures. He says per- 
haps about 50% of the papers use cheese- 
cake occasionally, and that the Phila- 
delphia Daily News, New York News, and 
Chicago Sun Times are among regular 
users. 


The drop in interest among U.S. photog- 
raphers may have had to do with the 
pictures being cheapened by the former 
practice of having a product in the pic- 
ture—“displaying the girl’s body to sell 
the product.” Majeski rarely gets any of 
those now and the “movie starlet stuff’ is 
absolute zero. The beauty pictures have to 
be more “natural,” according to the edi- 
tor. 


S. 1400 


(Continued from page 7) 


1122 is punishable by imprisonment of not 
more than seven years or a fine of not 
more than $50,000. 

“Tf this deterrent to a reporter for 
using unauthorized communications from 
government sources were not enough, the 
proposed revised criminal law contains 
another section, Section 1123, which again 
makes it an offense for a person being in 
possession or control of information relat- 
ing to national defense to communicate it 
to a person not authorized to receive it. 
(Section 1123 (a) (1) ). The penalty is 
as in Section 1122. 


Hold reporters liable 


“Thus the proposed revision of the fed- 
eral criminal code makes it abundantly 
clear that this proposed legislation in- 
tends to make reporters directly ¢riminal- 
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ly liable for any use of information ob 
tained from the federal government © 
confidential sources when this informally 
pertains to a very broadly defined concep) 
of national defense. Attaching crimina 
penalties to the use of information by thi 
press is unprecedented in American his 
tory except for the Alien. and Seditioy 
Acts. In this case, the proposed legislatio: 
is not only attempting to tighten up 
retention of this information within it 
own bureaucracy, but is perfectly willin, 
to jail reporters up. to seven years fo 
publishing such information, even if tha 
information was improperly classified 
related to abuses, dishonesty or waste i: 
the federal government, and it clearl} 
served the national interest to make # 
public. 


“When these four provisions are take} 
together, they can only be described as ff 
‘national secrecy act.’ They impose sever 
criminal penalties upon all unauthorizef 
distribution of information relating to ne 
tional defense and foreign relations. An 
person involved with such disseminatio¥ 
would be liable, including the editors, pub 
lishers, and distributors of newspapers. 
would seem that anyone who repeated t 
original publication would also be liabl 
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Eliminate leaks 


“Of course, for a national secrecy legis 
lation to be effective, not only must gov 
ernment be able to prosecute the publis 
ers and reporters involved in such disseny 
ination of unauthorized material but als 
and more important, the political leader 
of any government must be able to ident 
fy the source of such leaks promptly an 
eliminate them. The legislation is not ur 
mindful of this need to ideritify thj 
sources of unauthorized disclosures a 
has provided an effective means for so. | 


“First, the Administration has propose 
that it be made a felony for a reporter t 
fail to report that he has received unau 
thorized information, even if he does nd 
disclose that information to anyone els 
Section 1123 (a) (3) makes it a felon 
for an unauthorized person in possessic¢ 
or control of information relating to né 
tional defense to ‘knowingly fail to delive 
it promptly to a federal public servid 
servant entitled to receive it.’ Thus, if 
reporter receives the information on 
background basis and does not intend 
publish it, or he uses that informatiog 
merely to obtain confirmation from othd) 
legal sources, he is still committing | ) 
felony unless he reports the illegal receiy 
of this information to a governme 
official. Thus all reporters not only comm 
a felony when they use the informatio 
but they commit a felony if they don 
turn themselves in when they receive it 


Editor’s choice 


Funny and bright wirephotos not 
in the newspaper previously boca 
space limitations are now being collect 
by the Macon (Ga.) News and run as 
photo feature page about once a mon 
The page, titled “The Editor’s Collection 
generally uses six photos chosen from: dé 
today gleanings onthe wires. = 
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The photojournalist 
is a creative 
shotographer 


‘ou know it better than anybody. The 
ale of many a newspaper photogra- 
her has changed significantly in re- 
ent years. There’s a lot less fire engine 
hasing, and even fewer women’s club 
ieetings. And a lot more features 
equiring original, creative photogra- 
hy. The day of the old-fashioned 
re-eating press photographer with his 
peed Graphic is gone. The day of the 
ensitive, thoughtful photojournalist 
“ith his Nikon is upon us. 

If anything, the jobis tougher. You’re 
o longer just a recorder of events. (if 
ideed it was ever that simple). You’ve 
ot to add something of yourself. Often- 
mes, you're expected to turn ordi- 
ary, mundane subject matter into fas- 
inating photographs. 


Next to your own originality, your 


est friends at times like these are the 
Q-some Nikkor lenses available for 
our Nikon. Get a wild perspective on 
hat oft-photographed landmark with a 
Omm or 24mm, or even a Fisheye. 
Soming soon, a I5mm, plus a new 
6mm Fisheye Nikkor that covers 170° 

ut fills the whole frame. Or, at the 
ther extreme, show your readers Main 
treet as they’ve never seen it, com- 
ressed by a 500mm or 1000mm Reflex 
likkor. In between, a world of possi- 
ilities. Close-ups of familar objects 
hat are unrecognizable but fascinating 
—made possible by the famous 55mm 


\uto-Micro-Nikkor. Editor wants 


omething about speeding traffic on 
he highway? Wow him with a zoom- 
ng-while-shooting shot, using a 50- 
00mm Zoom. Nikkor. 


Another of the Nikon Professional Services 


In subsequent editions, we hope to 
show you examples of how other pho- 
tographers have used Nikkor lenses to 
solve problem assignments. In fact, if 
you have some good examples of your 
own, we'd like to see them. 


Motor Drive for 
the non-sports 
photographer 


“Did you take the picture yet?” asks 
the nervous subject. “I just took 15 
pictures; says the grinning photogra- 
pher. And, despite a tense, uptight 
person, the clever, well-equipped pho- 
tographer will almost certainly come 
up with at least one natural, unposed, 
pleasing photograph. 


_ Outside the courthouse, a sullen 
defendant suddenly, unpredictably 
goes beserk, punches the deputy who’s 
escorting him. It’s all over in a second, 
and most of the photographers. come 
away with aftermath shots that don’t 
even make the second section. One 
guy gets the peak of action and, in 
fact, a whole sequence. He, needless 
to say, makes page one. 

Both of these heroes, as you guessed, 
had motor-drive-equipped Nikon cam- 
eras. Neither has ever shot a football 
game or any other kind of sporting 
event, but neither would ever be caught 
without his motor drive. It’s a reassur- 
ing feeling to be always ready for the 
next shot—and once you try it, you'll 
be hooked! Motor drives which fire at 
rates up to 4 frames per second can be 
fitted to any Nikon F Camera, and 5 fps 
motor drives will soon be available for 


any Nikon F2—and require no adapta- _ 
ion! And there’s a whole sub-system 
of motor drive accessories which we'll — 


tell you more about if you'll write. 


A cure for your 
back problems 


Interviewed a photographer in the 
bending-over position the other day. 


He was copying a bunch of interesting _ 


books for a feature story on the local 
library. He was saying unpleasant things 
about (a) the pain in his back, and 


(b) the fact that there wasn’t any way _ 


to rig his tripod up for this kind of 
closeup shooting. Since he was using 
his trusty Nikon, we had a revelation 


for him: Nikon makes a moderately- 
priced gadget just for such occasions. 
It's a handy copy stand called the 
Nikon Reprocopy Outfit. There are 
two models—one for normal, stay-in- 
one-place use, and a second which 
comes with its own carrying case. 
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An invitation 

We'd like to be genuinely helpful in this 
space. Your questions on any Nikon 
product or service—or any photogra- 
phic problem —are most welcome. One 
service you might find especially inter- 
esting: the Nikon School of Photogra- 
phy; ask about it. You're also invited 
to send us any unusual photos or stories 
about you and your Nikon. We might 
even publish them! Just address your 
letters to The Nikon Photojournalist, 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Si 
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“How does paper’ s earnings 


_ look against ‘composite’ rate 


If you scramble the earnings figures of 
eight “public” companies you concoct a 


recipe for a composite newspaper enter- 


prise that yields a net return of a mere 
514% of operating revenues. 

Before taxes and extraordinary items, 
the composite income runs to around 11% 
of operating gross. 

Percentagewise, your independently- 
owned daily newspaper in the small and 


medium circulation brackets probably out- 


shines the composite in both profit depart- 
ments, but you don’t carry many $100,- 
000-a-year executives on the payroll. 

This analysis was done just for the 
financial fun of it. Into the batter went an 
assortment of businesses, such as newspa- 
pers of all sizes, broadcast stations, cable 
systems, newsprint mills, express truck- 
ing, film studios, magazines, information 
services and books. 

If not technically conglomerates, the 
eight firms that were selected (because 
their 1972 annual reports became avail- 
able) are diversified operators that are 
public in the sense that their common- 
stock may be bought and sold on major 


securities markets. 
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Mathematical exercise 


The table at the beginning of the 
Knight Newspapers Inc. report to stock- 
The KNI Story at a 
Glance’”’—suggested the mathematical ex- 


ercise. It was the only one of the eight 


reports that highlighted ‘‘net income as a 
% of revenue.” In Knight’s case there was 


a neat improvement from the previous 


year—5.83% in 1971 and 6.66% in 1972. 
With this as a starter, how did other 


companies fare? 


First their total operating revenues: 


Gannett Company ........ $288,389,952 
av tesranks: | eo ces. 59,185,318 
Knight Newspapers ...... 310,428,364 
Media General ........... 118,510,228 
MEGNEINIOOIA eo. esc cue 41,491,473 
New York Times Co. ...... 892,502,000 
Ridder Publications ....... 142,920,140 
Washington Post Co....... 217,844,000 


Their operating’ income, before taxes 
and extraordinary items, and net income: 


Total Rev Op Inc. 
Gannett ....... $45,899,206 $23,235,725 
Harte-Hanks ... 7,519,616 3,997,606 
Mien tee deo 1... 40,349,393 20,813,000 
Media Gen ..... 16,191,071 7,981,071 
Multimedia . 11,125,689 5,040,649 
New York Times 238,349,000 11,341,843 
midderir. 5.5.0 19,870,218 12,147,253 
Washington Post 21,806,000 9,732,000 


The percentages of operating income to 
gross revenue and net income to gross 
revenue are on the order of the following 
(without the fractions) : 


Gross Net 
CS Gin ee 16 8 
eerlarte-Hanks: ...).5........ = 7 
Grae ae en ea 13 ai 
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Media’ Genie” -hencc oe. 13 ff 
Multiniediaa 2 ee vel LZ 
New York Times ......... 6 3 
Ridderverrr ar oes: 14 9 
Washington Post ......... 10 4 


About $1.6 billion revenue 


In the composite picture, the seven com- 
panies have gross revenue of $1.6 billion, 
operating income (before taxes, etc.) of 
$178 million, and net income of $89 mil- 
lion. Operating income is 11% of gross 
revenue and net income is 5% of gross 
revenue. (Harte-Hanks is not included.) 

Taking a look at just the newspaper 
operations of the companies, another mix- 
ture appears in the ratios of advertising 
revenue to circulation revenue. They 
range from 2.8 to 3.8. The norm for the 
industry over the years has been a ratio 
of 2 to 1—advertising revenue twice circu- 
lation revenue. But this has changed in 
the direction of 8 to 1. 

The advertising revenues of the com- 
panies for 1972 were reported as follows: 


Garinettae. ay cee $204,595,221 
Harte-Hanks ys... 9. en oe 43,302,322 
Knights. chee ees 225,589,288 
Media -Genie fi eee a 51,703,000 
Multimediaw #55 ee 19,605,502 
INGY. 2Dimies Sent ee eae 175,658,000 
Ridden ene mw een 106,290,220 
Circulation revenues: 
Gannett. was ase tase ae tae $73,880,150 
Harte-Hanks) oye 11,573,390 
Knight fenced os ec 79,339,672 
Média® Genta :..tne ke ee 15,170,000 
Multimedia eae. i. eee 6,091,089 
Ni Ve Dine Sipe ee ertencre 55,455,000 
Riddéera ire rere eas ae ee 28,740,424 


(Note: Washington Post cannot be in- 
cluded in this tabulation because the com- 
pany’s revenue from Newsweek magazine 
and broadcast stations is lumped with that 
from the newspaper. Of the $166 million 
reported as advertising revenue, about $72 
million was attributed to Newsweek. The 
circulation revenue was $47.4 million but 
there is no breakdown for the Post and 
Newsweek.) 

The remarkable performance of the 
Florida newspapers acquired by the New 
York Times Company in 1971 from 
Cowles Communications Inc. offers a sharp 
contrast between big city newspaper pub- 
lishing and that in population growth ar- 
eas. The six dailies in Gainesville, Ocala, 
Lakeland, Leesburg, Palatka and Lake 
City and three weeklies in Fernandina 
Beach, Sebring and Avon Park had a cir- 
culation gain in excess of 14% to a total 
of 113,000 copies and their aggregate ad- 
vertising revenue rose from $8.2 million in 
1971 to $12 million in 1972. The pre-tax 
income for 1972 was $3 million, or 25% of 
gross. 

“The 10 newspapers,” the Times Compa- 
ny reported, “are now produced by photo- 
composition, and the efficiencies of greater 
speed, accuracy and lower cost promised 
by the most advanced computerized com- 
posing room ny are now evident.” 
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‘ar Neck hpowi ice. of the poorer prot AY 
gins of the flagship New York Time 
publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger added 
different observation. Advertising r 
enues increased and so did circulatioy 
revenues, he noted, “but major proble mi 
in efficiency in producing the Times, aris 
ing chiefly from bans on modern equip 
ment and from excess manning, prevente 
cost reductions necessary to offset wag) 
increases.’ 

Then, in reference to new contract ne 
gotiations, Sulzberger promised that th 
Times management is “determined to aph 
ply the best available technology to thi§ 
production and distribution of the Times 
and we will insist on the removal of an 
shi hapa restrictions.” | 


| 


Ready for automation 


The report sought to dispel a myth tha 
the Times is “far behind” other newspajj 
pers in technology and it might be a yea 
or longer before it could benefit fro | 
automation in the production shops. Dur#} 
ing the past year, OCR (optical characte} 
reading) and CRT (cathode ray termif) 
nals) have been introduced in the busines | 
office and newsroom and much of the Timest, 
display advertising has been produced by 
photocomposition. 

A system of OCR credit checking in th 
classified ad department, believed to be 
first in the industry, could readily ba 
adapted to composing classified pages 
Likewise, the phasing out of hot meta 
equipment from the composing room 
could be extended almost immediately 
from the ad alley to the news text section 

Recurring themes in the public compan4 
nies’ stewardship reports leave no doubt 
that they are all acquisitive, with eyes o 
communications businesses. Several have 
established sizable lines of bank credit for 
this purpose. Yet most of the firms have 
taken some steps to reduce their long-¥ 
term indebtedness so that high interes 
charges won’t have such an impact or 
earnings that the low per share ratio tq 
income will be an unfavorable factor inj 
negotiating for properties. 

Knight paid off $16 million, leaving 2 
total debt of $31 million. Gannett’s long- 
term debt dropped from $70 million to $60 
million and negotiated a credit agreemen / 
for borrowing up to $55 million. Medi 
General cut its long-term debt by about $5 | 
million to $24.5 million. Ridder showed 4 
reduction of $1 million to $5.7 million. 


The long-term debt item on the New 
York Times statement was down fro | 
$34.7 million to $30.2 million. 

Multimedia’s long-term debt shot up 


121%—from $4.2 million to $9.3 million | 
Plants modernized i | 


In the markets where the eight com4 
panies of this study have publishing facili4 
ties, expensive modernization programs are 
updating them for the new technology. | 

Four of Gannett’s Westchester-Rock- 
land newspapers have just begun > 
publish from a cold-type & offset plant 
that cost $17 million. It eliminated bs 
separate community letterpress 
ations. 

In 1972 the program for changeover tc 
photo-composition in the Gannett Grour 
from Connecticut to Guam caused $1, 250,- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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ROUTE 128) 


Aerial view near Waltham, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER-READING NEW ENGLAND’S GOLDEN ARC OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Eight lanes of superhighway circling Boston—When Route 128 was building in the early 50’s, some people thought 
it a useless extravagance. Then in 1954, M.I.T. set up a special electronics research lab at Lincoln to develop defense 
systems against nuclear attack, and soon detractors changed their tune. Drawn by this scientific concentration—plus 
available sites, skilled labor and convenient transportation—firms from all over the nation began to locate new research 
centers and plants along the route. By 1967, over 550 companies were established on 128, employing over 55,000. 


Route 128 still building all along the line—Headquarters for two big food companies, a plant building turbines, re- 
search and factory units for several computer firms—these are among new additions on 128. They're part of the reason 
why New England construction, income and retail sales still lead all U.S. regions. And that’s why New England daily 
newspapers—with near-saturation home coverage—are far and away the nation’s best advertising buys. 


Advertising gets results in these leading New England newspapers: 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
Bangor Daily News (M) Boston Globe (M&E) Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E) Pawtucket Times (E) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) Boston Globe (S) Bridgeport Post (S) Providence Bulletin (E) 
Portland Press Herald (M) Brockton Enterprise & Times (E) Bristol Press (E) Providence Journal (M&S) 
Fall River Herald News (E) Hartford Courant (M) 
Portland Express (E) Gardner News (E) Hartford Courant (S) Woonsockerstalii 
Lynn Item (E) Hartford Times (E&S) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE New Bedford Standard-Times (E&S) Meriden Record & Journal (M&E) 
: North Adams Transcript (E) Middletown Press (E) EW ENG 
Manchester Union Leader (AD) Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) New Britain Herald (E) fe < 
Nashua Telegraph (E) Springfield Daily News (E) New Haven Journal-Courier (M) 
Springfield Union (M) New Haven Register (E&S) 
VERMONT o Springfield Republican (S) New London Day (E) 
Taunton Gazette (E) Norwich Bulletin (M&S) 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus (E) Waltham News Tribune (D) Torrington Register (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) Worcester Telegram (M-S) Waterbury American (E) 


Rutland Herald (M) Worcester Gazette (E) Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


- New York Audresses' af ContcnTOr Visitors 


Be Aberdeen (S.D.) American-News Atlantic City (N.J.) Press 
Fe Robert A. Ford, Wellington 
Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen-Advertiser 
Mr. & Mrs, F. R. L. Osborne, c/o F. P. 
Sedgwick, 944 Park Ave., N.Y. City 
Augusta (Ga) Morris Communications Corporation 
Mr. & Mrs. W. S. Morris III, Pierre 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul S. Simon, Pierre 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon News 
Mr. & Mrs. Warren L. Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 


rd 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Schmitt, Waldorf-Astoria 
Agana (Guam) Pacific Daily News 
ae _ Robert E. Udick, Waldorf-Astoria 
3 Akron (0O.) Beacon Journal 
John S. Knight, Waldorf-Towers 
William A. Ott, Waldorf-Towers 
_ Albuquerque (N.M.) Journal (Albuquerque 
Publishing Co.) 
f T. H. Lang, Waldorf-Astoria 


= John MecMillion, Waldorf-Astoria Austin (Tex.) American-Statesman 
ff Alexandria (La.) Town Talk Sam S. Wood, Roosevelt 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Joe D. Smith, St. Regis-Sheraton Baltimore (Md.) News American 
= Mr. & Mrs. Tom J. Hardin, Barclay Mr. & Mrs. Mark F. Collins, Waldorf-Astoria 
» Lt. Lawrence D. Smith, St. Regis-Sheraton Mr. & Mrs. Roy W. Anderson, Barclay 
_ Alhambra-Monrovia-Pasadena (Calif.) West San Bangor (Me.) News 
* Gabriel Valley (Copley Newspapers) Richard K. Warren, St. Regis 
A Mr. & Mrs. W. Walton Crouch, Waldorf-Astoria Arthur E. McKenzie, Waldorf-Astoria 
: Allentown (Pa.) Call-Chronicle Kenneth L. MacMannis, Waldorf-Astoria 
Don Miller, Waldorf-Astoria _ Richard J. Warren, Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward Miller, Waldorf-Astoria Joanne J. Van Namee, Waldorf-Astoria 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times and Morning 
_ Roosevelt: — Advocate 
} J. E, Holtzinger Robert Boyer Mr. & Mrs. Douglas L. Manship, Barclay 
moh. i. Beeler Dan Slep Mr. & Mrs. Charles Garvey, Barclay 
. errs (Md.) ee (Capital-Gazette Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News 
ewspapers, Inc ; A 
‘Mr. Mrs. Philip Merrill, Waldorf-Astoria Mr. & Mrs. Robert B- Miller, Pierre 


Bellingham (Wash.) Herald (Gannett Group) 
William L. Honeysett, Waldorf-Astoria 
Bergen County (Hackensack) (N.J.) Record/ 
Sunday Record 
Commuting: 
Malcolm A. Borg 
Gregory G. Borg 
Herbert E. Cox, Jr. 
Leonard Goldblatt 
Carl F. Jellinghaus 
Leonard F. Miraglia 


Anniston (Ala.) Star 
" Mr. & Mrs. Ralph W. Callahan, 1060 Park Ave., 
an N.Y. City 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel 
sd S. John Siam, Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Arlington Heights (Ill.) Paddock Publications 
Stan Depkon, Carriage House 
Roy Kempa, Carriage House 
Asheville (N.C.) Citizen & Times 
Mr. & Mrs. John Q., Schell (Peggy), Barclay 
_ Athens (O.) Messenger ; 
= G. Kenner Bush, Barclay Milton I. Merz, Jr. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and Constitution Biddeford (Me.) Biddeford-Saco Journal 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Jack Tarver, Barclay W. Paul Casavant, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. I. Ray, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria Charles W. Jesson, Waldorf-Astoria 


Frank J. Savino 
Ted Andrews 
Mendall Bloom 
Earle H. DuBois 
heae Hayes 
Robert J. Sapanara 


VINCENT J. MANNO 


BROKERS ¢ FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS ¢ RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 


ie! olong History 
of EE LO New ive fo 
publishers of Gall 


Pid eee prvi large newspapers 
throughout the United hes 


Associate, GEORGE ROMANO 


“October Hill” 
Riverbank Road 


Weston, Conn. 


Mail Address: P.O. Box 1253 
Weston, Conn. 


Telephone (203) 226-9591 


( ete 
Mr. iBipand Scheer arctas 
Mrs. Edith Hilleboe, Barclay 
Biloxi-Gulfport (Miss.) Herald ; 
Mr. & Mrs. Roland Weeks, Plaza  — 
Binghamton (N.Y.) Press and Sun-Bulletin 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Eckert, Barclay 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald & News 
Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Metz, Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomington (Ind.) Herald-Telephone 
Mr. Scott C. Schurz, Waldorf-Astoria 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph = 
Davis U. Merwin, St. Regis z 
Boise (Idaho) Idaho Statesman 
Robert B. Miller, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor 
Paul Sampson, Barclay 
Eric Bole, Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss Zadie Hatfield, Waldorf-Astoria 
Kenneth D. Sumner, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack Thornton, Waldorf-Astoria 
Boston (Mass.) Globe 
Davis Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
John Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
William O. Taylor, St. Regis Hotel 
John P, Giuggio, Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard Ockerbloom, Waldorf-Astoria 
George McManus, Waldorf-Astoria 
Boulder (Colo.) Camera 
Norman J. Christiansen, Waldorf-Astoria 
Bradford (Pa.) Era 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry A. Satterwhite, Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 
John E. Pfriem, Delmonico 
Bridgewater (N.J.) Courier-News 
John J. Curley, Waldrof-Astoria 
Bristol (Va.) Worrell Newspapers, Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. T. Eugene Worrell, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Thos. E. Worrell, Jr. 
Waldorf-Astoria ¥ 
Brownsville (Tex.) Herald Freedom Newspapers 
Ralph M. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jane H. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Buffalo (N.Y.) News 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce HE. Wallis, 825 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. City 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Z. Urban, St.-Regis-Sherato: 
William M. Fallis, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hugh G. Monaghan, Waldorf-Astoria 
Abner A. Homburger, Waldorf-Astoria 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
Urban L. Bergeron, Waldorf-Astoria 
Cambridge (Md.) Banner | 
Mr. & Mrs. Ernest R. Adams, Waldorf-Astoria. 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post i 
William A. Stretch, Barclay 
Gary C. Snyder, Barclay 
Campbell Hall (N.Y.) Ottaway Newspapers, Inc. § 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Ottaway, Sr., Waldori-§ 
Astoria : 
Mr. & Mrs. Stephen W. Ryder, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Allan Meath, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Philip Blake, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Goodreds, Barclay : 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Clifford, Gneckts (N.Y.) 
Star, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. R. John Van Kleeck, Middletown 
(N.Y.) Times Herald-Record, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald T. Tache, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Himstead, Hyannis (Mass.) 
Cape Cod Standard-Times, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton D. McLean, Sankery (Pa.) 
Item, Barclay 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Myers, Danbury (Conn.) | 
News-Times, Barclay ) 
Canton (O.) Repository 4 | 
Michael W. Johnston, Waldorf-Astoria 4 
Canton. (O.) Thomson Newspapers, Ine. i 
G. Gordon Strong, Waldorf-Astoria : | 
Don P. Hicks, Waldorf-Astoria a 
Carroll (Iowa) Times Herald 
James W. Wilson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune | 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Howard, Waldorf-As- 
toria _- 
Catskill (N.Y.) Mail 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Conland, Barclay 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
J. F. Haldky, Jr., Park Lane 
Joe Haldky III, Barclay 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion 
Mr. and Mea Harold E. Bendick, Waldorf-Astoria 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer and News 
Beverly R. Carter, St. Regis 
Charleston. (S.C.) News and Courier/Post 
Frank B. Gilbreth, St. Regis 
Hall T. McGee, Jr., Barclay 
Charleston (W. Va.) "Mail 
Lyell B. Clay, c/o Mrs. Jefferson Kennedy, 167 
E. 67th St., N.Y. City 
Buckner Clay, Roosevelt . q 
John F. McGee. Roosevelt 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer and News 
Mr. and Mrs. Beverly R. Carter, St. Regis 
Charlottesville (Va.) Word Newspapers, Inc. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. E. Worrell, Jr., Waldof-As 
toria 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 
Mr. and Mrs. A. William Holmberg, Park Lan 
Chester (Pa.) Delaware County Daily Times - 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald A. Hedley, Waldorf-As' 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Straka, Waldorf-A 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur E. Mayhew, Waldorf-/ 
Chicago (Ill.) Chicago Sun-Times/Chicago 5 
News (Field meee Inc.) . F 


G. Trezevant 
Albert von Entress” 


Donte W. D. Maxwell 
108) eranneGr ‘ F. A. Nichols 
R. M. Hunt Lloyd Wendt 
Clayton Kirkpatrick J. F. Barletta 
hillicothe (O.) Gazette 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Schaefer, Waldorf-As- 
toria 
incinnati (O.) Enquirer 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Dale, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Alder, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Gormley, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. and Mrs. Brady Black, Waldorf-Astoria 
incinnati (O.) Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Charles E. Scripps, Waldorf-Astoria 
L. A. Leser, Waldorf-Astoria 
larksburg (W. Va.) Clarksburg Publishing Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil B. Highland, Jr., Carlyle 
ee (O.) Horvitz Newspapers Inc. 
Horvitz, Waldorf-Astoria 
Becksnd (O.) Plain Dealer 
Thomas Vail, Waldorf Towers 
Roy O. Kopp, Waldorf-Astoria 
leveland (O.) Press 
Robert H. Hartmann, Waldorf-Astoria 
ocoa (Fla.) Gannett Florida Corp. 
James H. Jesse, Barclay 
Robert Hudson, Barclay 
Gloria Biggs, Barclay 
olumbia (S.C.) The State, The Columbia Record 
Ben R. Morris, Barclay 
Ambrose G. Hampton, Barclay 
Dr. Ambrose G. Hampton, Jr., Barclay 
Samuel P. Latimer, Jr., Barclay 
Arthur D. Cooper, Park Lane 
oncord (N.C.) Tribune 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Huckle, Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss Elizabeth G. Huckle, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. H. V. Murdaugh, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
onnellsville (Pa.) Courier 
James M. Driscoll, Waldorf-Astoria 
rpus Christi (Tex.) Caller-Times 
Edward H. Harte, Waldorf-Astoria 
Allan P. Johnson, III, Waldorf-Astoria 
umberland (Md.) Times-News 
James A. Black, Waldorf-Astoria 
John J. McMullen, J., Waldorf-Astoria 
allas (Tex.) News 
Joe M, Dealey, Waldorf-Astoria 
‘James M. Moroney, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Sol Katz, Waldorf-Astoria 
W. C. Smellage, Waldorf-Astoria 
allas hex.) Times Herald 
Jas. F. Chambers, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Felix R. McKnight, Waldorf-Astoria 
Robert Jensen, Waldorf-Astoria 
anbury (Conn.) News-Times 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard A. Myers, Barclay 
anville (Ill.) Commercial-News 
Robert J. Burow, Barclay 
atur (Ill.) Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, Inc. 
Edward E. Lindsay, Waldorf-Astoria 
yron C. Vedder, Waldorf-Astoria 
mver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News 
William W. Fletcher, Barclay 
es Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune Company 
Gardner Cowles, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
David Kruidenier, Waldorf-Astoria 
et MacDonald, Waldorf-Astoria Canadian 


i lub 
Lowa H. Norris, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lyle A. Lynn, Sheraton-Russell 
pep (Mich.) Free Press 

Derick Daniels, Barclay 
Lee Templeton, Waldorf-Astoria 
eee Guittar, Plaza 
‘Larry Wallace, Barclay 
etroit (Mich. ) News 
Peter B. Clark, Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Edwin K. Wheeler. Barclay 
.James T. Dorris, Barclay 
‘Roger T. Hildenbrand, Barclay 
‘Martin S. Hayden, Plaza 
‘Kenneth T. Carlson. Barclay 
‘VY. Leonard Hanna, Waldorf-Astoria 
‘William H. Borglund, Waldorf-Astoria 


over (N.J.) Advance 
sre 


Richard Duncovich 
John Hutchings 


hilip T. Mazzucca 
‘Rodney Odell 


john A. Park, Jo. 
Confidential Handling 
$ NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP CHANGES 
During ANPA, April 22-26 
available at Waldorf for 
PRIVATE CONFERENCES 


BOX 17127, RALEIGH, N. C. 27609 
(919) 782-3131 


17 Years Nation-wide Personal Service 


Eugene R. Lambert 
June Lambert 
Easton (Pa.) Express 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald W. Diehl, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. George F. Coffin Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss Henrietta A. McPherson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Burleigh Arnold, St. Regis 
Edward E. Howard, Biltmore 
Commuting: 
Mrs. Adele S. Fretz Lloyd E. Millegan 
Henry Fretz William C. Stackhouse 
El Dorado (Ark.) News-Times 
(David R, Palmer, Waldorf-Astoria 
El Dorado (Kans.) Times 
Mr. & Mrs. David H. Clymer, Waldorf-Astoria 
El Paso (Tex.) Times and Herald-Post 
Mr. & Mrs. Derrance D. Roderick, 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Feuille III, Waldorf-Astoria 
Elgin-Wheaton (Ill.) Courier-News/Journal 
D. Ray Wilson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Beatrice J. Wilson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Elizabeth City (N.C.) Advance 
Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Sheldon, Waldorf-Astoria 
Elyria (O.) Chronicle Telegram 
Otto Schoepfie, Waldorf-Astoria 
Arthur Hudnutt, Waldorf-Astoria 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
E. Ray Call, Algonquin 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier 
Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Andrew Caddick, Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Evansville (Ind.) Evansville Printing Corp. 
J. A. Caldwell, Barclay 
Fargo (N.D.) The Forum 
Mr. & Mrs. William C. Marcil, Barclay 
Farmers Branch (Tex.) News-Texan 
Robert M. Johnson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Farmington (N.M.) Times 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack Sitton, 19 B. 88th (Apt. 4A), 
N.Y. City 
Florence (Ala.) Hammell Newspapers & Broad- 
easting, Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard N. Hammell, Summit 
Fort Collins (Colo.) Coloradoan 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert S. Lee, Waldorf-Astoria. 
Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News & Sun-Sentinel - 
Ted & Marion Gore, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack & Betty Gore, Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred & Elaine Pettijohn, Waldorf-Astoria 
Pot Myers (Fla.) News-Press 
Mr. & Mrs. Chesley F. Perry, Waldorf-Astoria 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
Helene R. Foellinger, Waldorf-Astoria 


Mary Lynn Lambert 
Roger Grier 


rth (Te 
ey ‘McBrayer Waldorf-Astoria 

Beverly McBrayer, Waldorf-Astoria 
Frankfort (Ind.) Frankfort Times 

John E. Mitchell, Waldorf-Astoria 

Ann E, Mitchell, Waldorf-Astoria — 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Free Lance-Star 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles S. Rowe, Waldorf-Astoria 
Fremont (Neb.) Tribune 

Russell W. Weber, Waldorf-Astoria 
Gadsden (Ala.) Times 

Frank Helderman, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Galesburg (Ill.) Register-Mail 

Charles Morrow, Waldorf-Astoria 
Garden City (N.Y.) Newsday 
550 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. : 

William Attwood David Laventhol 

James B, Grider David Targe — 

Frank M, Farrell Stanley Asimov 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune 

Mr. & Mrs. Darrow Tully, Barclay 

Jerry H. Woodard, Barclay 

Mark Mattison, 131 E. 69th St. N.Y. City 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press 

Terrence T. Donnelly, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs. Terrence Donnelly, Waldorf-Astoria 
Grafton (W.Va.) Sentinel 
Mr. & Mrs. Monte F. Bourjaily (Norma), 

Waldorf-Astoria 
Grand Forks (N.D.) Herald 

John B. Lux, Barclay 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 

William A. Cordingley, Waldorf-Astoria 
Greeneville (Tenn.) Sun 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. Jones, Waldorf- Aston 

John W. Jones Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs. E. O. Susong, Waldorf-Astoria 
Greensboro (N.C.) News and Record 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Bush, Barclay 
Greenville (Pa.) Record-Argus 

Frank E. Frampton, Waldorf-Astoria 
Greenville (S.C.) News-Piedmont 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Kelly Sisk, Barclay 

Mr. E. A. Ramsaur, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald J Barhyte, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Sterling, Barclay 


Greenwich (Conn.) Time 
Robert McCullogh, Waldorf-Astoria 


Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail Company 
Mr. Mrs. James M. Schurz, Barclay 


Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator 
John D. Muir, Summit 
James S. Thomson, Summit 
C. Roy Middleton, Summit 
Jack M. Waite, Lexington 


Harlingen (Tex.) Valley Star (Freedom New spapers) 
Ralph M. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jane H. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 


NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 
SALES NEGOTIATORS - BROKERS - APPRAISERS 


330 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 11570 


AREA CODE 516 - 


764-2414 


During the ANPA meetings, we 
will be at the Waldorf Astoria 


We welcome confidential discussions regarding 


current market values and your requirements. 


George J. Cooper 


Maurice K. Henry 


_ Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot and News | 
; John H. Baum, Summit 
James R. Doran, Summit 
Ernest P. Reed, Summit 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
Edmund W. Downes, Barclay 
Sidney A. Paylan, ‘Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Bob Eddy, Beverly 
Hartford (Conn.) Times 
Roger C. Coryell, Drake 
Mrs. Roger (Julia) Coryell, 
Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette 
2 Kimball Davis, Barclay 
Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Speaker 
i Frank Walser, Waldorf-Astoria 
ca Frank H. Walser, Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul N. Walser, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hickory (N.C.) Record 
Mrs. L. C. (Mildred) Gifford, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Millholland, Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Miss Marjorie Millholland, Waldorf-Astoria 
High Point (N.C.) Enterprise 
_ Mr. & Mrs. David A. Rawley, Jr., Park Lane 
Hollywood (Fla.) Sun-Tattler 
: Mr. & Mrs. Harry J. Powell, Waldorf-Astoria 
Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser/Star-Bulleten 
T. Twigg-Smith, Waldorf-Astoria 
Philip T. Gialanella, Barclay 
John A. Scott, Summit 
Hot Springs (Ark.) Palmer Newspapers 
Walter Hussman, Waldorf-Astoria 
; Walter Hussman, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Hudson (N.Y.) Register-Star 
; Mr. & Mrs. Frederick P, Andrews, 
Astoria 
- Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser & Herald-Dispatch 
Mr. & Mrs. N. S. Hayden, Waldorf-Astoria 
Huntsville (Ala.) News 
, Mr. & Mrs. Leroy A. Simms, Barclay 
_ Hutchinson (Kans.) News 
Peter MacDonald, Drake 
Hyannis (Mass.) Cape Cod Standard-Times 
| Mr. & Mrs. Scott Himstead, Barclay 
Indiana (Pa.) Gazette 
g Joe Donnelly, Waldof-Astoria 
hie Lucy Donnelly, Waldorf-Astoria 


Drake 


Waldorf- 


Iowa City (Iowa) City Press-Citizen 
. Mr, & Mrs. Kenneth E. Greene, Waldorf-Astoria 
Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal 
Ve Mr. & Mrs. Paul T. Miller II, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun 
John C. Ginn, Waldorf-Astoria 
William Stone, Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Jeannette (Pa.) News-Dispatch 
bs J. Graff Bomberger, Summit 
Mrs. Patricia M. Bomberger, Summit 

Junction City (Kans.) Union 
co Mary Liz Montgomery, St. Regis 
: John D. Montgomery, St. Regis 

Mr. & Mrs. John Grey Montgomery, St. Regis 
_ Kansas City (Mo.) Star and Times 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
Paul V, Miner 

W. W. Baker 
Wm. T. Shields 
Cruise Palmer 
Frank S. McKinney 
_ Kendallville (Ind.) News-Sun 
t George O. Witwer, Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 

Roger A. Daley, Waldorf-Astoria 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune 

Richard H. Blacklidge, Waldorf-Astoria 
La Jolla (Calif.) Copley Newspapers 
Mr. & Mrs. James S. Copley, Pierre 


W. W. Meyer 

Oscar G, Erickson 

Miss Thelma G, Hubbard 
Ben B. Schifman 


Engineers 


PLANT EXPANSION 


CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


CONSULTATION 


NEW PLANT 
DESIGN 


Over four decades 
of service... to the 
newspaper industry 
and the graphic arts. 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert Letts ‘Tones, Waldorf Towers 


the 


Mr. & Mrs. Alex De Bakesy, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Hubert L. Kaltenbach, Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. W. Walton Crouch, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Terrence T, Donnelly, Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Warren L. Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. John P. Clarke, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Ray Wilson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Carlyle Reed, Waldorf-Astoria 
LaPorte (Ind.) Herald-Argus 
W. R. Morrish, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lafayette (Ind.) Federated Publications, Inc. 
Louis A. Weil, Jr, Waldorf Towers 
Lafayette (Ind.) ‘Journal & Courier 
Gregory ‘L. Deliyanne, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lancaster (Pa.) Lancaster Newspapers, Inc. 
Douglas R. Armstrong, Waldorf-Astoria 
Willis W. Shenk, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jay H. Wenrich, Lexington 
Jack S. Gerhart, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jack Buckwalter, Waldorf-Astoria 
Warren L. Swartz, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lawrence (Kans.) Journal-World 
Mr. & Mrs. Dolph C. Simons, Jr. and sons Dolph 
C. Simons, III, Dan C. Simons, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lebanon (Pa.) News 
Park Lane: 
Arbelyn Wilder Sansone 
Joseph Sansone 
Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack Mossman, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lewiston (Me.) Sun-Journal 
Quentin A. Whittier, Barclay 
James R. Costello, Barclay 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald-Leader 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Adams, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas M. Buckner, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lincoln (Neb.) Journal-Star Printing Co. 
Mr. & Mrs. Joe R. Seacrest, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Adam G. Llewellyn, Waldorf-Astoria 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas Democrat 
Mr. C. S. Berry, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. Marcus B. George, Waldorf-Astoria 
Lock Haven (Pa.) Express 
F. D. O’Reilly, Jr., Yale Club 
Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune & Press 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Druck, Barclay 
London (Ont.) Free Press 
C. Robert Turnbull, Barclay 
Long Beach (Calif.) Independent Press-Telegram 
Mr. Daniel H. Ridder, Regency 
Mrs. Daniel (Frani) Ridder, Regency 
Mr. Peter Ridder. Westbury 
Longview (Wash.) News 
Mr. & Mrs. John M. McClelland, Jr., 
Astoria 
Lorain (O.) Journal 
James D. Lonergan, Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal & Times 
Mr. & Mrs. John L. Richards, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Leon Tallichet, Barclay 
Lynn (Mass.) Item 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Gamage, Barclay 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and News 
Mr. & Mrs. Bert Strubv, Waldorf-Astoria 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times 
Miles McMillin, 585 Park Ave., N.Y. City 
Madison (Wis.) Wisconsin State Journal 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin Wolman, Barclay 
Malden (Mass.) News 
Robert H. Goldman, no hotel assigned 
Mansfield (O.) News Journal 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Blake, Summit 


Marianna (Fla.) Jackson County Floridan 
Bill Matthew, Waldorf-Astoria 
O. C. Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
Kelso Gillenwater, Waldorf-Astoria 


Marion (Ind.) Chronicle-Tribune 
Richard B. Thomas, Plaza 
Marshall (Tex.) News Messenger 
Mr. & Mrs. Marvin Johnson, Waldorf-Astoria 
McAllen (Tex.) Monitor (Freedom Newspapers) 
Ralph M. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Jane H. Juillard, Waldorf-Astoria 
McKeesport (Pa.) News 
Hotel not assigned: 
Thomas D. Mansfield 
William J. Cox 
Medford (Mass.) Mercury 
Robert H. Goldman, no hotel assigned 
Melbourne (Fla.) Times 
Gloria Biggs, Beat 


Melrose (Mass.) New 
Robert H. Goldman. OMA Hotel Assigned 


Jack Schropp 
Rosemary L. Schropp 


Waldorf- 


Mary H. Mansfield 


Memphis (Tenn.) Memphis Publishing Co. (Com- 
mercial Appeal and Press Scimitar) 
Mr. Mrs, W. Frank Aycock, Jr., Waldorf- 


Astoria 


Meriden (Conn.) Record-Journal 
Carter H. White, Barclay 
Barbara C. White, Barclay : 
Mr, & Mrs. Charles G. Iwanicki, Summit 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles G. Iwanicki, Summit 
John J. Brosnan III, Summit 
David T. Lucey, Summit 


Mesquite (Tex.) News 

Paul W. Barham, Holiday Inn 

Mrs. L. B. Barham, Holiday Inn 
Mexico (Mo.) Ledger 

Robert M. White II, Barclay 
Miami (Fla.) Herald 

H. J. Jurgensmeyer, Waldorf-Astoria 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 2 


Miami (Fla.) Knight akan Inc. ! 
James L. Knight, Park Lane — z _— 
Lee Hills, Waldorf Towers ‘ 


Alvah H. Chapman, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
J. Montgomery Curtis, Waldorf-Astoria 
Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Averitt 
Mr. & Mrs, John R. Nixon 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph H. Nixon 
Mr. & Mrs. John E. Mitchell 
Middletown (N.Y.) Times Herald-Record 
Mr. & Mrs. R. John Van Kleeck, Barclay 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal- Sentinel 
D. B. Abert, Waldorf Towers 
Irwin Maier, Waldorf Towers 
Frank Kelly, Waldorf Towers 
Joseph Flanagan, Waldorf Towers 
Warren Heyse, Waldorf Towers 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star &.Tribune Co. 
John Cowles, Jr., St. Regis 
Robert Witte, Barclay 
Waldorf-Astoria: — 
Otto A. Silha Robert W. Smith 
Howard Mithun Rollie LeFebvre 
Harold Hughes 


Mobile (Ala.) Press Register 

Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Hearin, Barbizon-Plaza 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee 

James D, Harding, Waldorf-Astoria 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch 

Len Robert Small, Waldorf-Astoria 
Monessen-Charleroi-Donora (Pa.) Valley Independ- 


ent 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Knox Dye, Waldorf-Astoria 
Morristown (N.J.) Record 
Communting. 
Norman B. Tomlinson, Jr. 
Ward R. Young 
Herbert H. Thorpe, Jr. 
Muskogee (O'la.) Phoenix and Times-Democrat 
Mr. & Mrs. Tams Bixby, III, Waldorf Towers 
Mrs. Walter W. Weber, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. John Tarpley, Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss Lucinda Hoopes, Waldorf-Astoria 
Nashua (N.H.) Telegraph 
J. Herman Pouliot, Waldorf-Astoria 
Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 
Mr. & Mrs. John Seigenthaler, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Allen Pettus, Waldorf-Astoria 
Naugatuck (Conn.) News 
Frederick E. Hennick, Waldorf-Astoria 
C. Russell Sumpf, Waldorf-Astoria 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald T. Tache, aera os 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald 
c/o Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 
Judith W. Brown Lindsley Wellman 
New Kepsingien Dareat ie (Pa.) Valley News Dis- 
pate : 
Gene Simon, Waldorf-Astoria 
New London (Conn.) The Day 
Mr. & Mrs, Dean C. Avery, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. E, Wesley Hammond, Waldorf-Astoria §} 


neve Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune and States-J 
em 
Ashton Phelps, Waldorf-Astoria 
Norman Newhouse, Barclay 
Joseph I. Ross, Waldorf-Astoria 
Ashton Phelps, Jr. Barclay 
John R. O’Meallie, Waldorf-Astoria 


New York (N.Y.) Journal of Commerce 
99 Wall St., N.Y. City 
Eric Ridder N. 
Eric Ridder, Jr. } 
Adelrick Benziger, Jr. P. R. Potesky 
Joe Faraci Tom Butler 


New York (N.Y.) Seyi Advertising Sales, Inc. 
708 Third Ave., N.Y. Cit: ' 
Jack Condon i 


Jack Center 9} 
Mrs. Jean T. Auringer 


A. Rigas 
Harold Gold 


Edward T. Parmelee 
John P, Kosanke ‘ 
New York (N.Y.) News : | 
F. M. Flynn H. J. Kracke © 


W. H. James Paul Martin 
B. G. McCauley BE. F. Kroepke 
R. J. Rohrbach F, R. Walsh 
V. E. Palmer J. F. Underwood 
J. P. Hewitt W. A. Carey 
A. M. Flaherty Cc. J. Hickey 


W. K. Graham 


New York (N.Y.) The New York Times 
229 W. 43 St., N. Y. City i 
Francis A. Cox John McCabe 
James C. Goodale Thomas P. McVeig 

Walter Mattson John H. Mortime: 
Newark (O.) Advocate 
Mr. & Mrs. John D. Spencer, Waldorf-Astoria § 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank W. Spencer Jr., Waldorf: 
Astoria: - 3 
Mrs. Jean S. Griley, Waldorf-Astoria 


Newsport News-Hampton (Va.) Press-Times Heralt 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Bottom 
Raymond B. Bottom, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. William R. Van Buren, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. William D. ‘Laughinghouse | 
Mr & Mrs. Robert B. Smith 

Newton (N.J.) New Jersey Herald 
John W. Reiniger, Commuting 

Niles (Mich.) Star Publishing Co. 
H. ‘Hal’? W. Deadman, Barclay 
Madeline Deadman, Barclay 

Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald 
Robert I. McCracken, Barclay — 


Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Oak Ridger 
Tom Hill, Waldorf-Astoria 


‘nowlan ‘ald As 
Y) ‘Northern Publishing C 
anklin R. Little, Princeton Club 
Minors City (Okla.) Oklahoman-Times 
‘Waldorf-Astoria: 
» Ke Gaylord 


ba & Mrs. Robert H. Spahn 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard J. Nicks 

ympia (Wash.) Olympian 
Mr. & Mrs. James E. Lewis, Waldorf-Astoria 

ai (Neb.) World-Herald 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold W. Andersen, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Dean R. Bartee, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Laurance R. Hoagland, St. Regis- 
Sheraton 

Mr. & Mrs. G. Woodson Howe, Waldorf-Astoria 

meonta (N.Y.) Star 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald J. Clifford, Barclay 

rlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star 

Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Conomos, Dorset 

Mr. & Mrs, H. M, Timmons, Dorset 

ttawa (Ill.) Times 

Stanton & Marcella White, Waldorf-Astoria 


Mrs. P. L. Smith, Waldorf- 
: Eee Phede ae Keene, WAGE t kalbnls 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger George W. Prescott 


Publishing Co. 
Mr. & Mrs. K. Prescott Low, Plaza 
(Mr, & Mrs. R. D, Allen, Barclay 
J. Regan Kerney, St. Regis 


aoe (Wis.) Journal Times 


. & Mrs. John W, Dewey, Barclay 


Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer Publishing Co. 


& Mrs, Frank Daniels, Jr., St. Regis 


Rapid City (S.D.) Journal 


Mr. & Mrs. James W. Swan, Waldorf-Astoria 


Reading (Pa.) Eagle-Times (Reading Eagle Co.) 


William J. Rohn, Barclay 

William J. A. (Tony) Rohn, Barclay 
James Flippin, Barclay 

William Flippin, Barclay 

Thomas Boland, Barbizon Plaza 
Richard Peters, St. Moritz 

Claude Schell, St. Moritz 

Arthur Bell, New York Hilton 

Ray Matthew, Barclay 


John Kurtz, Barclay 


Reno (Nev.) Reno Newspapers, Inc. 


ttawa (Ont.) Citizen . 

R. W. Southam, Algonquin 

wensboro (Ky.) Messenger and Inquirer 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry Hager, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 


Mr. & Mrs. Richard J. Schuster, Waldorf-Astoria 
Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enterprise 

Arthur A. Culver, Barclay 
Roanoke (Va.) Times-World 


Mrs. George M. Fuqua, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Hager, Sr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Miss Geneva Cottrell, Waldorf-Astoria 

alo Alto (Calif.) Peninsula Newspapers Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Eugene C. Bishop, Waldorf Astoria 
asadena (Calif.) Star-News 

B. J. Ridder, St. Regis 

aterson (N.J.) News 

Edward B. Haines, Essex House 

Harry B. Haines, Essex House 


Lee Kitchin, Waldorf-Astoria 


Shields Johnson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester (N.Y.) Gannett Newspapers 
Paul Miller, Waldorf Towers 


Allen H. Neuharth, Waldorf Towers 

John E. Heselden, Waldorf-Astoria 

John R. Purcell, Waldorf-Astoria 

John C. Quinn, Barclay 

Ronald A. White, Barclay 

(Douglas H. McCorkindale, Waldorf-Astoria 


etersburg (Va.) Progress-Index 
Mr. & Mrs. Rufus Josey, Waldorf-Astoria 
hiladelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 
Robert L., Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
Albert Spendlove, Waldorf-Astoria 
Joseph G. Elliott, Waldorf-Astoria 
R. D. McGee, Mayfair 
William L. McLean, III, Barclay 
Richard W. Carpenter, Barclay 
Warren Perry, Waldorf-Astoria 
Reginald E. Beauchamp, Waldorf-Astoria 
hiladelphia (Pa.) Inquirer and News 
Natt S. Getlin, Elysee 
Frederick Chait, Park Lane 
hoenix (Ariz.) Arizona Republic and Phoenix 
Gazette 
Mason Walsh, Barclay 
‘Mr. & Mrs. Cleo Smith, Barclay 
Louis C. Reynolds, Waldorf-Astoria 
ittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
William Block, Drake 
Raymond N. Burnett, Warwick 
ittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
Mr. & Mrs. Barney G. Cameron, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles W. White, Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Charles D. Cole, Barclay 
ontiac (Mich.) Oakland Press 
Mr. & Mrs. Phillip J. Meek, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Herold A. Fitzgerald, Waldorf-Astoria 
oe Huron (Mich.) Times Herald 
Fred G. Eaton, Barclay 

ortland (Me.) Guy Gannett Publishing Co. 
Mr. & Mrs. Summer A. Hawley, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. John R. DiMatteo, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. George F. Marshall, Jr., Barclay 
ortland (Ore.) Oregonian 

bert C. Notson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Fred A. Stickel, Waldorf-Astoria 
ottstown (Pa.) Mercury 

llis Rietzel, Barclay 

artin Cone, Barclay 
eo eee (N. Y.) Poughkeepsie Newspapers, Inc. 


J. W. McClure, Barclay 
Eugene C. Dorsey, Waldorf-Astoria 
Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin 
Robert Withers, Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles Withers, Waldorf-Astoria 
Paul McCue, Waldorf-Astoria 
Rock Hill (S.C.) Herald 
Talbot Patrick, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Wayne T. Patrick, Waldorf-Astoria 
Rome (N.Y.) Sentinel 
Mr. & Mrs. George B. Waters, Summit 
Rutland (Vt.) Herald 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene E. Noble, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Mitchell, Barclay 
Sacramento (Calif.) Union 
Mr. & Mrs. Carlyle Reed (Eleanor), Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Saginaw (Mich.) News 
Mr. & Mrs. James P. Brown, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert O. Tafel, Waldorf-Astoria 


St. Cloud (Minn.) Times 
Frederick C. Schilplin, Waldorf-Astoria 
Sue Schilplin, Waldorf-Astoria 


St. Croix (U.S. Virgin Islands) Avis 
Jerome Dreyer, Gotham 


St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian-Record 
Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Smith, Carlyle 
Mr. & Mrs. John Byrne, Carlyle 


St. sie ace (Mo.) News-Press & Gazette 
. & Mrs. David R. Bradley, St. Regis 

Mr & Mrs. Henry H. Bradley, Plaza 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Modeer, Plaza 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Duncan Bauman, Barclay 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

Alex T. Primm, Drake 

Arthur Diaz, Drake 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch & Pioneer Press 
Mrs. Bernard H. Ridder, Jr., Westbury 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Carlin, Barclay 
Laurance M. Ridder, Barclay 


M. Pennock, Waldorf-Astoria Mr. & 
1eblo (Colo. ) Star-Journal & Chieftain 
Frank S, Hoag, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 


May we be of service to you? 


No obligation. All discussions treated in complete confi- 
dence. 


PLEASE CONTACT AT OUR SUITE AT THE WALDORF- 
ASTORIA during the ANPA meetings. 
ES TS 


Back. L. Sto 
jand ASSOfFLATES 6430 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
Re POST OFFICE BOX 550 


CONTINUING MAY BROTHERS 
_ FOUNDED 1914 


Negotiations for the sale of Newspapers, Radio and Television Stations 


SUITE 1113 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90028 


AREA 213 HOLLYWOOD 4-7279 


DR & PUBLISHER for April 21, 1973 


OR 


Piers! 
. yrus J. Newbegin, Waldorf-Astoria 
Salinas (Calif.) Californian (Speidel Newspapers 


Inc.) 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. Huttenhoff, Waldorf-Astoria 
a Lake City (Utah) Tribune “= 
W. Gallivan, Waldorf-Astoria 
Re Antonio (Tex.) Express-News 
Mr. & Mrs. James H. Smith, Waldorf-Astoria ; 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles O. Kilpatrick, Waldorf-Astoria 
San Antonio (Tex.) Harte-Hanks Newspapers 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Marbut, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. Wahlheim, Waldorf-Astoria 
Eleanor (Cal.) Tremblay, Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Larry D. Franklin, Waldorf-Astoria 
San Antonio (Tex.) Light 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank A. 
Astoria 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun-Telegram 
Mr. & Mrs. Marvin W. Reimer, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. James Geehan, Waldorf-Astoria 
San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
Charles de Young Thieriot, Regency 
Richard T. Thieriot, Barclay 


San Jose (Calif.) Mercury and News 
Joseph, B. Ridder, Waldorf-Astoria 
Anton F. Peterson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Louis E. Heindel, Waldorf-Astoria 
P. Anthony Ridder, Westbury 


San Juan (P.R.) Star 
John A. Zerbe, Jr., Birkshire 


San Mateo (Calif.) Times 
Mr. & Mrs. Harold A. Schlotthauer, Barclay 


San Rafael (Calif.) Independent-Journal 
Wishard A. Brown, Barclay 
Norwin S. Yoffie, Barclay 

Santa Barbara (Calif.) News-Press 
Mr. & Mrs. Stuart S. Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. William F. Sykes, Barclay 


Santa Fe (N.M.) New Mexican 
Robert McKinney, 720 Park Ave., N.Y. City 


Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook 
Mr. & Mrs. Deane Funk, Barclay 
Mrs. J. D. Funk, Barclay 
Scottsdale (Ariz.) Wick Newspapers 
Milton I. Wick, Waldorf-Astoria 


Scranton (Pa.) Times/Sunday Times 
Edward J. Lynett, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
George V. Lynett, Waldorf-Astoria 
William R. Lynett, Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank J. Blewitt, Waldorf-Astoria 


Seattle (Wash.) Times 
J. A, Blethen, Plaza 


Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 
ay & Mrs. Timothy B. Werner, (Lisette), Park 
ane 
Anthony M. Werner, Waldorf-Astoria 
Shenandoah (Pa.) Herald 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph E, Dalton, Waldorf-Astoria 


Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus-Leader 
Mr. & Mrs. William H. Leopard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Somerset (Pa.) American 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry B. Reiley, Jr., 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 
Franklin D. Schurz, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Warren G. Wheeler, Jr., Lombardy 


Bennack, Jr., Waldorf- 


Prince George 


We feel strongly 


about our weeklies 


and so do others. On March 23rd 
our Sunday News (Ridgewood) 
and our Ridgewood News 
(Thurs.) were declared the top 
two weeklies in New Jersey by 
out-of-state editors. The Sunday 
News topped ail Sunday weeklies 
in the state in general excellence 
and finished second only to the 
Newark Star Ledger, a chain 
daily. Our long-standing motto 
has been “America’s Most Hon- 
ored Suburban Newspapers”. 
Still true! 


The Ridgewood N.J. 
Newspapers 


30 OAK STREET, RIDGEWOOD, N.J. 67451 


S. Austin Brew 
National Advertising Consultant 
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Clarence W. Harding, Summit 
John J. MeCann, Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield (Ill.) Illinois State Journal-Register, Inc 
Mr. & Mrs. J. P. Clarke, Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield (Mo.) Springfield Newspapers, Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. Arch A. Watson, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Arch W. Watson, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Tams Bixby, III, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. W. W. Weber, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mrs. John Tarpley, Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield (O.) Springfield Newspapers Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robt. S. Hamilton, Barclay 
Mr. John Black, Barclay 
Stamford (Conn.) Advocate 
c/o Mathews, Shannon & Cullen, Inc., 757 Third 


Ave., N.Y. City 
Kingsley Gillespie John W. Lord 
James H. Wilson Richard H,. Gillespie 
State College (Pa.) Mirror 
Blair M. Bice, Roosevelt 
Staten Island (N.Y.) Advance 
950 Fingerboard Rd., Staten Island, N.Y. 
Richard E. Diamond 
Stockton (Calif.) Record 
Robert P. Uecker, Waldorf Astoria 
Sunbury (Pa.) Item 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton D. McLean, Barclay 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal and Post-Standard 
Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Rogers, Waldorf Astoria 
Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune 
Mr. Mrs. Elbert H. Baker, II, 
Tallahassee (Fla.) Democrat 
Mr. & Mrs. Erwin R. Potts (Sylvia), Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune-Times 
Mr. & Mrs. R. F. (Red) Pittman (Dada), Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Stewart Bryan (Kit), Waldorf-Astoria 
Temple (Tex.) Telegram 
Frank W. Mayborn, Waldorf-Astoria 
Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate 
Robert Hudson, Barclay 
Toledo (O.) Blade-Times 
Paul Block, Jr., Yale Club 
John Willey,- Warwick 
Wayne Current, Warwick 
‘Paul Tovey, Warwick 
Mr. & Mrs. Newell Kest, Warwick 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis Abney, Warwick 
Topeka (Kans.) Capital-Journal 
Osear S. Stauffer, Waldorf-Astoria 
Stanley H. Stauffer, Waldorf-Astoria 
Toronto (Ont.) Globe and Mail 
Earle B. Richards, Waldorf-Astoria 
Toronto (Ont.) Southam Press Limited 
Mr. & Mrs. St. Clair Balfour (Helen), Sherry- 
Netherland. 


Waldorf-Astoria 


THE TRACK TEAM. 


Mr. & Mrs. Gordon N. Fisher (Alison), Sherry- 
Netherland 

Toronto (Ont.) Star Limited 

Mr. & Mrs. C. J. Davies, Walllorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. L. C Mohr, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. B. M. Thall, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. B. H. Honderich, Waldorf-Astoria 
Torrance (Calif.) South Bay Daily Breeze 

Hubert L. Kaltenbach, Waldorf-Astoria 
Trenton (N.J.) Trenton Times Newspapers 

James Kerney Jr., St. Regis 

John H. Notman, St. Regis 

James J. Dougherty, St. Regis 
Trenton (N.J.) Trentonian 

Dean A. Krenz, Waldorf-Astoria 

Edward L. Hoffman, Waldorf-Astoria 

William Gervon, Waldorf-Astoria 
Troy (N.Y.) Times-Record 

William J. Rush, Waldorf-Astoria 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 

Richard L. Jones, Park Lane 

R. L. (Dex) Jones, Plaza 
Utica (N.Y.) Observer-Dispatch 

Herman E. Moecker, Regency 
Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette-Messenger 

(Mrs. L. M. Whipple, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Vince V. Anderson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Post 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis P. Cashman Jr., Waldorf- 

Astoria 

Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta 

Mr. & Mrs. John Brackett, Waldorf-Astoria 
Waco (Tex.) News Tribune & Times Herald 

Mr. & Mrs. Pat Taggart, Roosevelt 
Waltham (Mass.) News-Tribune 

Mr. & Mrs. John A. Skakle, Plaza 
Warner Robins (Ga.) Sun 

Foy Evans, Waldorf-Astoria 

Roy H. Park, Waldorf-Astoria 

Dottie Park, Waldorf-Astoria 

Todd Robinson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington (Pa.) Observer-Reporter 

John L. S. Northrop, Waldorf-Astoria 

James S. Lyon, Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington (D.C.) Post 

Mr. & Mrs. John S. Prescott Jr., Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence W. Kennedy, 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph P. Lynch, Barclay 
Washington (D.C.) Star-News 

John H. Kauffman, Barclay 

Crosby N. Boyd, Plaza 

Newbold Noyes, Jr., St. Regis 

Benjamin M, McKelway, St. Regis 
Watertown (N.Y.) Times 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon W. Bryant, Waldorf-Astoria 
Westerly (R.I.) Sun 

Charles W. Utter, Barclay 


Barclay 


Fee Re A pe ee a a a, a 
y ee a aay ote . 


Annice S. Utter, Barclay | 
George H. Utter, Meurice ! 
Anne H. Utter, Meurice .)- 
Wichita (Kans.) Eagle & Beacon q 
Britt Brown, Park Lane > 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times and Record News i 
Rhea Howard, Barclay : { 
Mrs. Rhea Howard, Barclay | 
Mrs. Annie Lee Williams, Barclay 
Williamsport (Pa.) Grit ; 
Ralph R. Cranmer, Waldorf-Astoria } 
James H. Lamade, Waldorf-Astoria ; 
Robert J. Cunnion, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria ! 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal ~~ | 
Richard P. Sanger, Plaza | 
Lynn R. Bryan, Plaza |. 
Eugene Christmann, Jr., Summit ' 
William E. Shipe, Summit 
Carl B. Slabach, Roosevelt 
Frederick Walter, Barclay 
Wilmington (N.C.) Star-News Newspapers, Inc. 
Mr. & Mrs. Rye B. Page (Kathryn), Waldorf) 
Astoria I 
Winona (Minn.) News 
Mr. & Mrs. William F. White, Regency 
Woodbury (N.J.) Times 
Mr. & Mrs. George Neuhart, Waldorf-Astori 
Woonsocket (R.I.) Call 
Andrew P. Palmer, Waldorf-Astoria 
Drew H. Palmer, Belmont 
F. Frank Schofield, Belmont 
Mb 3 (O.) Record 
Mr. & Mrs. R. E. Dix, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. R. Victor Dix, Waldorf-Astoria 
Worcester (Mass. ) Telegram & Gazette 
Richard C, Steele, Waldorf-Astoria 
William G, Weinrich, Waldorf-Astoria 
Gordon A. O’Brien, Barclay 
Yakima (Wash.) Herald-Republic (Republic Pub 
lishing Co.) 
James E. Tonkin, St. Regis 
Yuma (Ariz.) Sun 
Donald N. Soldwedel, Waldorf-Astoria 
(Continued on page 82) 


New weekly is started 


George Barrows, previously a promotio 
writer for the Beloit (Wisc.) Daily News 
is publisher of a new tabloid-size weekl 
that was introduced on March 29 i 
Evansville, Wise. Called, the Evansvill 
Post, the paper will be distributed fre 
for the first month. 


Today there are more changes taking place than at | 


any other time in railroad history. With land bridges, 
containerization, piggyback, run-thru service, special 


Naturally, SCL and L&N are right in the thick of it. 
We're on the move, and whenever you'd like to 


| 
carrier equipment, mergers and diversification. 
| 


know what's happening that involves our railroads, 
contact: Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, Public Relations 
Office, Jacksonville, Florida 32202 or Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, Public 
Relations Office, Louisville, 
Kentucky 40201. 


THE FAMILY LINES. 
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The Chemcomatic System helps the Las Vegas 
Review-Journal hit newsstands on time. 


“hen your province is a dynamic, news-generating enter- 
ainment city, meeting press deadlines is critical. The Re- 
iew-Journal, member of the Donrey Media Group, now has 
idditional breathing time, thanks to its new Chemcomatic 
system which offers fully-automated negative making for 
he high speed, precisely-controlled photomechan- 
cal operation. 

“What we were looking for,” says Dennis Schieck, Produc- 
ion Manager of the Review-Journal, “was a complete sys- 
@m conversion to offset reproduction. We found Chemco 
:ould best meet all our needs. And the system is operating 
10 efficiently that despite last minute editorial requirements, 
leadlines now come easy.” 


Chemcoman Ed Fountaine recommended a Chemco- 
matic System including the Marathon roll-film camera, an 
automatic film transport, film processor; and the Chemco 
pin register drill system, plus Powerline® film and Powerflo® 
developer. In combination, they assure fast, economical 
performance for Nevada's largest daily newspaper. 

Why don’t you look into photomechanical reproduction 
the Chemco way? For a copy of the new Chemco publica- 
tion, ‘The Total Offset Newspaper,’ write on your letterhead 
to Chemco Photoproducts Co., 

Div. of Powers Chemco, Inc., 
Glen Cove, New York 11542. 


Leader in Automated Negative Making 


CALL YOUR CHEMCOMAN...AND SOMETHING GREAT DEVELOPS 


i ed 
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New York Addresses of Convention Visitors 


_ Companies, Services 


ABITIBI PAPER CO., LTD., Toronto, Ontario 
Mr. & Mrs. T. J. Bell, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. J. E, Cottrelle, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. R. B. Moore, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Rosier, Barclay 


ABITIBI NEWSPRINT CORP. 

Atlanta 

Mr. & Mrs. G. B. DeLashmet, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Hickey, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. N. E. Paukert, Waldorf-Astoria 
Birmingham 

Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Gimlin, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Mansfield, Jr., Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. R. G. McHugh, Waldorf-Asotria 
Mr. & Mrs. W. C. Pratt, Waldorf-Astoria 

Des Plaines: 

Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Logan, Barclay 

Woodbridge 

Mr. & Mrs. G .W. Collard, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. P. J. Corboy, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Hudson, Waldorf-Astoria 

| Mr. J. H. Parish, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. P. F. Regan, Waldorf-Astoria 


oe ee ee 


Mr. D. F. Scollard, Waldorf-Astoria 


ABITIBI PAPER SALES LTD., Toronto-Dominion 
Centre, Toronto, Ont. 
J. E. Cottrelle, Waldorf-Astoria 
R. B. Moore, Waldorf-Astoria 
j 


ANGLO-CANADIAN/MONTMORENCY PAPER 
CO., 230 Park Avenue, N.Y. City 

Mr. & Mrs. Stanley A. Meighen, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Foley, Regency 

Mr. Stewart Gordon, Plaza 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred L. Mundinger, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. Roy C. Kuhns, Barclay 

Company Suite, Barclay-Suite 1056 


ASSOCIATED PRESS, New York, N.Y. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza: 
Wes Gallagher E. Blanton Kimbell 
Harry T. Montgomery John Koehler 
John Armstrong . Pierce Lehmbeck 
Douglas Lovelace 


Ben Bassett 

Louis D. Boccardi Webb McKinley 
David L. Bowen Thomas Pendergast 
Ted Boyle Nate Polowetzky 
Glen Pusey 


_-Hal Buell 
Rene J. Cappon Jack Schwadel 
Roy Steinfort 


Paul Clifford 
| Robert Eunson Stanley M. Swinton 
Wick Temple 


Conrad Fink 


Irwin Frank Ronald E, Thompson 
Keith Fuller James Tomlinson 
Robert Haring Jerry Trapp 


Bob Johnson 


AP NEWSFBATURES, New York, N.Y. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Dan Perkes 

Jack Elcik 


Dennis Friel 


BERNHEIM + KAHN, Architects, Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 
Fred L. Bernheim, A.R.A., Phone # LO-7-9355 


BOISE CASCADE CORP., Portland, Ore. 
Russ Boardman, Plaza 

Robert L. Bonaparte, Plaza 

John Bradley, Plaza 

Robyn Campbell, Plaza 

Ron Cunningham, Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard Lamberton, Plaza 

Peter Maier, St. Regis 

Peter Powell, Barclay 

Tom Sullivan, Plaza 

James A. Vaughan, Jr., Plaza 


BOWATER SALES CO., Old Greenwich, Conn. 
W. J. Schechter, 500 East 77th Street 


Barclay 

D. A. Carroll R. G. Linkins 
A. W. B. Chalmers G. H. McKee 

R. F. Chastain E. N. Montgomery 
J. ©. Davis G. F. Morris 
M. B. Davis G. J. Munck, Jr. 
J. C. Goobie B. L. Pelton 

R. E. Hurt R. W. Ritter 

J. R. Inness D. R. Snoad 

D. D. Jones G. B. Hutchings 
C. J. Kittrell 

Waldorf-Astoria 

W. J. Knox J. T. Shuler 

B. R. Pryde 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., 
Montreal, Que. 
R. C. Neely, Park Lane 


CENTRAL RIGGING & CONTRACTING CORP., 
275 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 
Dale C. Welsh 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NHW YORK NEWS SYNDI- 
CATE, INC., New York, N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Willard Colston 

Edward Kaiser 


John Minch 
Bruce Vogel 


Newspaper Groups and Magazine Sections 


_ COPLEY NEWSPAPERS, La Jolla, Calif. 
_ Mr. & Mrs. James S. Copley, Pierre 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Letts Jones, Waldorf Towers 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Alex De Bakesy, Barclay 
_ Mr. & Mrs. Hubert L. Kaltenbach, Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Mr. & Mrs. W. Walton Crouch, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Terrence T. Donnelly, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Warren L. Taylor, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. .& Mrs. John P. Clarke, Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. D. Ray Wilson, Waldorf-Astoria 
Carlyle Reed, Waldorf-Astoria 


FAMILY WEEKLY, 641 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City 
Morton Frank, Plaza 
Waldorf-Astoria:— 
Robert D. Carney Lee Ellis 

Robert J. Christian Robert H. Marriott 
Leonard S. Davidow 

At 641 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City :— 

Joseph G. Armstrong Sidney Layefsky 

_ Robert W. Banker Patrick M. Linskey 
Kent d’Allesandro Mordecai (Mort) Persky 
Caryl Eller Eunice Richter 

James Enright Gerald Wroe 

Robert Glick Melbourne Zipprich 


GANNETT NEWSPAPERS, Rochester, N.Y. 
Paul Miller, Waldorf Towers 

Allen H. Neuharth, Waldorf Towers 

John B, Heselden, Waldorf-Astoria 

John R. Purcell, Waldorf-Astoria 

John C, Quinn, Barclay 

Ronald A. White, Barclay 

Douglas H. McCorkindale, Waldorf-Astoria 
J. W. McClure, Barclay 

Eugene C. Dorsey, Waldorf-Astoria 


HARTH-HANKS NEWSPAPERS, INC., San An- 
tonio, Tex, 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Marbut, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. Wahihein, Waldorf-Astoria 

Eleanor (Cal) Tremblay, Waldorf-Astoria 

Larry D. Franklin, Waidorf-Astoria 


HORVITZ NEWSPAPERS, Cleveland, O. 
H. R. Horvitz, Waldorf-Astoria 


ee 
KNIGHT ee oe SALES, INC., New York 
_ 708 Third Ave., N.Y. Cit 

a> Edward T. Parmalee Jack Condon 


John P. Kosanke 


LINDSAY-SCHAUB NEWSPAPERS, INC., De- 
eatur, Ill. 

Edward FE. Lindsay, Waldorf-Astoria 

Byron C. Vedder, Waldorf-Astoria 


NAORaL NEWSPAPER ASSN., Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. & Mrs. Theodore A. Serrill, 
pans NEWSPAPERS, INC., Campbell Hall, 


Mr. & Mrs. James H. Ottaway, Sr., Waldorf-Astoria 
Mr. & Mrs. Stephen W. Ryder, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Allan Meath, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. F. Philip Blake, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. John S. Goodreds, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Donald J. Clifford, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. R. John Van Kleeck, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald T, Tache, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Scott Himstead, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. Milton D. McLean, Barclay 
Mr, & Mrs. Richard A. Myers, Barclay 


PARADE PUBLICATIONS, New York, N.Y. 
733 Third Ave. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Mr. & Mrs. Arthur H. Motley 

Mr. & Mrs. Warren J. Reynolds 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter I. Tenney 

Mr. & Mrs. Milton P. Rasmussen 

Mr. & Mrs. Daniel D. Kinley 

Mr. & Mrs. William J. Gillerlain 

Mr. & Mrs. Bradford B. Reynolds 


PENNSYLVANIA a a Ee PUBLISHER’S 
ASSN., Harrisburg, Pa. 17110 
Mr. & Mrs. G. Richard oy Barclay 


Commodore 


SOUTHAM PRESS LIMITED, Toronto, Ont. 
Sherry-Netherland: 

Mr. & Mrs. St. Clair Balfour (Helen) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon N. Fisher (Alison) 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC., Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. & Mrs. S. W. Papert, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 


THOMPSON NEWSPAPERS, INC., Canton. O. 
G,. Gordon Strong, Waldorf-Astoria 
Don P. Hicks, Waldorf Astoria 


THOMSON NEWSPAPERS, INC., Des Plaines, Ill. 
Frank C. Miles, Waldorf-Astoria 


COMPOSITION SYSTEMS, INC., Elmsford, N.Y. 
Via Office phone: (914) 592-3600 ; ‘ 
James Torresiani Charles Fizer 


Kenith King 


COMPUGRAPHIC CORP., Wilmington, Mass. 
University Club 
James H. Page 
John L, Peterson 


COMPUSCAN, INC., Teterboro, N.J. 
Willliam J. Fraher, Lexington > 
Jack R. Crush, Lexington 


CONSOLIDATED NEWSPRINT, INC., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

John D. McAndrew, Waldorf-Astoria 

MacKenzie de B. Strathy, Waldorf-Astoria 

K. Ross Hughes, Canadian ‘Club 


GEORGE J. COOPER ASSOCIATES, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 

George J. Cooper, Waldorf-Astoria 

Maurice K. Henry, Waldorf-Astoria 


COTTRELL CO., Westerly, R.I. 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Richard H. Bell Gerald F, Clark 
Harry L. DeVore 


CRESMER, WOODWARD, O’MARA & ORMSBEE, 
INC.,. New York, N.Y. 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles L. Healy, Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. & Mrs. John C. Davidson, Waldorf (Lower 
Towers) 

Mr. & Mrs. Frederic B. Farrar, Stanhope 

Mr. & Mrs. John L. Scolaro, Barclay 

Mr. & Mrs. States D. Tompkins, Waldorf-Astoria 


greed h ZELLERBACH CORP., 
alif, 

Mr. & Mrs. R. S. Carlson, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs, V. E. McIntyre, Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. O. T. (‘‘Bob’’) Connors, Barclay 


DANY NEWS SERVICE, 22 Lesley Drive, Syosset. 
N.Y. (516) 681-4100 
David Nydick 


DOMTAR PULP & PAPER, INC., Stamford, Conn 
C. M. Fellows, Canadian Club 


Barclay 
J. R. Welch J. E. Palmieri 
G. B. Reilly 


S. J. Blish 

D. P. Campbell P. T. Reynolds 
J. P. Doelman 

M. N. Holmes 

L. J. McHugh 


Harvey M. Brown 


San Francisco, 


ECRM, INC., Bedford, Mass. 
Greg Smith, Stanhope 
Ed Ross, Stanhope 


GENERAL FEATURES CORP., Los 
Calif. 90053 

Ed Grade, Waldorf-Astoria 

Garry Short, Waldorf-Astoria 

Irwin J. Breslauer, Waldorf-Astoria 


Angeles! 


GEORGIA PACIFIC, 800 Summer St., 
Conn. 06902 

Joseph N. Kirk, Sheraton Russell 

Earl Mushroe, Sheraton Russell 


Stamford 


WILLIAM GINSBERG ASSOCIATES, 
331 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 
Robert K. Ginsberg 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, INC., Lowell, Mass. 
Samuel L. Blum, Summit 

Bert Boucher, Summit 

Stephen R. Keenan, No Hotel Assigned 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER CO., Stamford, Conn 
Company suite, Waldorf-Astoria 


HAMILTON-LANDIS- & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Milton Q. Ford, Waldorf-Astoria 

Ray V. Hamilton, Waldorf-Astoria 

Cecil L. Richards, Waldorf-Astoria 


H.C.M. CORP., Great Neck, N.Y. 
Roy Fuller 


Frank Dassouri, Summit 
Olin Boone (Office in Edison, N.J.) 


DAB OF AMERICA, INC., 800 Second Ave., N.Y. 
ity 
Dan Reeves, Jr. 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY coRP,, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Clark Murray, Waldorf-Astoria ‘ 1 

Don Prentice, Waldorf-Astoria bs 

W. S. Coulson, Waldorf-Astoria i 


J.M. HUBER CORP., Edison, N.J. { 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER SALES CO., ING 
1203 Sun Life Building, Montreal 110, Quebe: 
Canada a 

| 


Waldorf-Astoria 
J. S. Tegtmeier “4 a | 
< 


J. H. Whalen z _R. Tisdale : 
W. P. Woodworth 
(Continued on page 84) 2 
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This free 12-0age booklet 
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shows you how fo lower your 


high volume transmission costs. 


You have enough problems keeping up with 
the latest trends in the business without 
getting mired in the pros and cons of facsimile 
transmission systems. That’s why we’ve 
assembled a mass of key information on 


this burgeoning 
field, and put it into 
a concise little 
booklet. You'll find 
out in minutes 
whether Victor’s 


———-—------------------} 


EP-421 


VICTOR GRAPHIC SYSTEMS inc 


Scanatron Facsimile/Electrowriter Systems 
3900 North Rockwell Street, Chicago, III. 60618 
Subsidiary of Victor Comptometer Corporation 


Please send me your Scanatron System booklet that 
describes facsimile applications for my industry. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


Scanatron System is for you. It’s clearly not 
intended for casual or low volume usage. 

But if your business requires high volume 
transmission—and we'll tell you how high is high— 
you can effect substantial savings in your costs. 


7+ Send in this coupon 


for information on 
Scanatron applications 
to your industry. 
There’s no obligation, 
so do it today. 


. 


" 
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Ww. M. Morrow L. West 
- ‘S. F. Stringfellow L. G. Nelson 
_ G. H. Murphy J. A. Stiles 
R. C. Neely, Park Lane 


INTERTYPE CO. (Div. of Harris-Intertype Corp.) 
Watchung, : 
_ Waldorf-Astoria 


_ W. W. Fisher B. H. Blank 
K, J. Nolan Cc. W. Wallen 
§. S. Skogen 


= 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP., Coosa River News- 


. 
La. 


* 
‘ 
>, 
ta 


> 
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print Sales, Coosa Pines, Ala. 
Mr. & Mrs. S. B. Pinkerton (Jean), Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert A. Sharp (Sandy), Barclay 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard H. Kimberly (Karen), Barclay 


: ans FEATURES, 235 East 45th Street, New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria: 


Beryl Smith 
Harold Schneider 
Andrew Weilandt 
Charles Naftal 
Lewis A. Little 


Raymond K. Rogers 
Clarence E. Rabinow 
Charles M. Finette 
George C. Driscoll 
John R. Truitt 


George Haslam Tom Blyth 

Alfred Alofsin Erie Butterworth 
Frank Perley (Canada) 
Edward F. Wade James F, Cherrier 
Stanley A, Nagle (Canada) 


KRUGER PULP & PAPER SALES, INC., New 


York, New York 10017 
L. P. Fournier, Barclay 
L. J. Schroeder, Waldorf-Astoria 
J. A. Kraemer, Canadian Club 
B. J. Kruger, Waldorf-Astoria 
W. R. Hermitage, Waldorf-Astoria 
A. H. Barber, Waldorf-Astoria 
L. M. Thomson, Waldorf-Astoria 
D. Crisp, Waldorf-Astoria 


_ F. L. Brock Waldorf-Astoria 
_P. E. Gould, Waldorf-Astoria 


E. T. Rumbarger, Waldorf-Astoria 
J. C. Harvison, Waldorf-Astoria 
R. E. Glaymon, Regency 


LAKE SUPERIOR NEWSPRINT CO., Chicago, III. 
T. B. Fallows, Waldorf-Astoria 
W. D. Frost. Waldorf-Astoria 


LOCKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., New 
York, N.Y. 


‘4 Louis R. Durant, Barclay 


Eugene F, Keegan, Barclay 


LOS ANGELES TIMES SYNDICATE, Los An- 
 geles, Calif. 90053 

Ed Grade, Waldorf-Astoria 

- Garry Short, Waldorf-Astoria 


a Irwin J. Breslauer, Waldorf-Astoria 
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i, MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO., 


Mize: S 


MADDEN CORP., New York, N.Y. 
Mr. & Mrs. Raymond G. Auwarter, Plaza 
Mr. & Mrs, Carl-Erie Flander, Plaza 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC./TECHNICAL SERVICE 
CO., Prudential Center, Boston, Mass, 

D. W. Lewis, Belmont Plaza 

R. W. Becker, Waldorf-Astoria 

J. Pellegren, Waldorf-Astoria 


VINCENT J. MANNO, October Hill, 
Weston, Conn. 06880 


MATHEWS, SHANNON & CULLEN, INC., 1757 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
O. E. Landon, Jr. A. D. Wright, Jr. 
W. V. Shannon R. D. Bair 
C. G. Shannon, Jr. R. P. Keeney 
T. W. Rathbone 
Plainview, 


Summit: 


W. J. O’Connell ae L. Mason 


F. B. Asdel, Jr. K. Dierkoph 

Mergenthaler, 300 E. 42 stn N.Y. City (212) 
661-5620 

H. L. Murphy Paul Chisholm 


MHTROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
260 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Charles T. Kline Edward N. Howard 

_ Frederic R. MeCoy F. Jerry Brown 

' Harry M. Detjen John F. Gribbin 

Carl F, Schmidt 


JAMES MACLAREN CO., LIMITED, Buckingham, 


Que. 
Hermon, Waldorf-Astoria 
CG. W. Kenny, Waldorf-Astoria 


MACLAREN NEWSPRINT SALES LIMITED 
C. C, Cressy, Lombardy 


_ Jock Coulson, Waldorf-Astoria 


HANS MUELLER CORP., Mineola, N.Y. 
Ralph F. Box, Jr. No Hotel 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSN, INC., 
Cleveland, O. and New York, N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

Robert Roy Metz 

Earl H. Anderson 

Robert J. Cochnar 

Linda Kay Richardson 

Barclay 

Thomas E. People Jean Mooney 


NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, 
New York, N.Y. 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
William C. Payette 
Harry Gilburt 
Wm. Ravenscroft 
Sid Goldberg 
Sheldon Engelmayer Dan Waits 
John J, Carroll Keith Anderson 


JOHN A. PARK, JR. AND CO., P. O. Box 17127, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27609 

John A, Park, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs. John A. Park, Jr. (Julis), Waldorf-Astoria 


PLANT INSTALLATION ASSOCIATES, New 
York, N.Y. : 

Lexington: 

Robert I. Marcus 

Charles F. Baier, Sr. 

Peter Ianniello 


PRICE PAPER CORP., 
New York, N.Y. 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

W. B. Bradley E. W. E. Hughes 

C. A. Kinnear R. W. O’Rourke 

J. F. Kumbier R. C. Nesbitt 

C. G. Convey 


REGISTER-TRIBUNE SYNDICATE, Des Moines, 
Towa 50304 

Dennis R. Allen, 111-E 39th St., N.Y. City 

A, Allan Priauet, 111-E 39th St., N.Y. City 

Harry Ellis, Jr., 111-E 39th St., N.Y. City 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., INC., 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

James W. Sykes Daniel S, Tomlinson, Jr. 

C. Richard Splittorf William Almy, III 

Roy G. Blackfield 


“SEW BIZ” (Home Sewing Column), Cole Asso- 
ciates, 28 East 22nd St., N.Y. City 
Julia C. McCombs, (Phone 254-8370 or 255-9389) 


SHERIDAN CO., 800 Second Ave., N.Y. City 
Edward E. Guss 


jen GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, INC., South Hacken- 
sac 

Paul E. Huber, Highlands, N.J. 

Carl F. Swenson, Saddle River, N.J. 

Henry J. Grube, Allendale, N.J. 


JACK L. STOLL & ASSOCIATES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jack L. Stoll, Waldorf-Astoria 

Bruce A. Stoll, Waldorf-Astoria 


TAFT CONTRACTING CO., INC., Chicago, III. 


Waldorf-Astoria: 
Harry E. Hallstrom 


John F. Smiekel 
L. D. Pollock Michael H. Stevens 


TINY FEATURES INC., Hartford, Conn. 
Brint Schorer, Jr., Waldorf-Astoria 


UNITED FEATURES SYNDICATED, New York, 
N.Y. 10017 

Waldorf-Astoria: 

William C. Payette 


Jay M. Poynor 
Richard W. Johnson 
Fred W. Bishop 
Edward Kennedy 


Phil R. Curran 
Charles L. Dye 
Walter F. Mahoney 
John J. Gerba 


Thomas Kilpatrick 
Robert Baier 
Joel A. Marcus 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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Michael Dunagan 


Harry Gilburt Phil R. Curran 
Wm. Ravenscroft Charles L. Dye 
Sid Goldberg | Walter F. Mahoney 


John J. Gerba 
Dan Waits 

Keith Anderson 
John J. Carroll 


James Freeman 
Sheldon Engelmayer 
Don La Spaluto 
William L. Anderson 
Martin Linehan 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL, New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria: 
R. W. Beaton 
Mims Thomason 
¥. H. Bartholomew 
Frank Tremaine 
H. C. Thornton 


James F. Darr 

Paul G. Eberhart 
H. Jefferson Grigsby 
Dale M. Johns 
Donald J. Knapp 


Barnard Townsend F. W. Lyon 

A. P. Bock E. T. Majeski 

H. L. Stevenson F, Middlebrooks 
John Alius Kenneth Smith 

C. E, Allen Peter S. Willett 
Norman A. Cafarell C. Robert Woodsum 


T. E, Cunningham 
UNIVERSAL PRESS SYNDICATE, New York, 


N-Ys 
Mr. & Mrs. William Andrews, Plaza 
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Newspapers 

hire more 

minorities | 
Newspapers continue to hire the largest 


percentage of college graduates who at- 
tended schools of journalism. 


Nearly 29% of those finishing college or 


graduate school during 1972 chose to en- 
ter daily and weekly newspaper work as a 
first job. Most of the graduates, 22.9%, 
chose daily newspapers. 

The Newspaper Fund, which conducts a 
yearly survey of graduates from schools 
of journalism, also reports these facts on 


f 


the Class of 1972: { 


—Men continue to outnumber women 
journalism graduates by 3 to 2. 

—The percentage of minority group | 
graduates entering daily newspapers in- 
creased more than 7% in one year. The 
number rose from 14.8% of the minority 
graduates in 1971, to 22% in 1972. 

—At the time the survey was made in 
autumn, 1972, 6.6% of the graduates re- 
ported they were unable to find work. 

—Public relations jobs attracted nearly 
11% of the graduates, second only to 
newspapers’ share of the grads. 

—9% of the class chose to continue their. 
education by enrolling in graduate | 
schools. 


The following is a summary of the 1972 


survey, which involves reports directly } 
from 151 of the 212 schools and depart- J 
ments of journalism in the nation: 
Positions Or Situations 


Entered By 1972 Graduates Total (%) 
Daily Newspapers 969 ( 22.9%) 
Weekly Newspapers 255 ( 6.0%) 
Wire Services 51 ( 1.290% 
Radio 1386 ( 3.2%) 
Television 170 ( 4.0%) 
Public Relations 461 ( 10.9%) 
Advertising 848 ( 8.2%)F 
Magazines 116 ( 2.7%) 
Other Media Jobs 120 ( 2.8%) 
TOTAL MEDIA JOBS'~ 2,626 ( 61.9%) f 
| 
Journalism Teaching 159 ( 3.8%) 
Other Teaching 78 ( 1.9%)5 
Graduate School 383 ( 9.0%) | 
Military, Peace Corps, y | 
ete. 192 ( 4.5%)i 
Miscellaneous Fields 272 ( 6.4%) | 
Not Working As Of 
Oct., 1972 I 
Unable To Find Work 282 ( 6.7% )i 
Traveling 119 ( 2.8% 
Marriage 128 ( 3.0%) 
TOTAL 4,239 (100 % 


Honor Pulliam editoua 


CW | 


Eugene C. Pulliam’s editorial, 
Can’t Tolerate Government Control o¥ 
TV,” captured first place in the Editoriz 
Awards Competition for editorials inte || 
preting the spirit and goals of ne fre 
enterprise system. i 

The competiton is sponsored annually 
by the Southern States Industrial Coun cil] 

Pulliam is the publisher of the Arizon 
Republic, the Phoenix Gazette, and th® 
Indianapolis Star and News. ¥. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
SS 
featuring Debbie Reynolds, the star of the 
new Broadway hit, “Irene”. 

The line-up for the group sessions 
breakdown as follows: 

—tTechnical Session (John Jacob Astor 
Salon), Moderators: Lyell B. Clay, 
Charleston (W.Va.) Daily Mail, William 
D. Rinehart, ANPA Research Institute, J. 
Francis Reintjes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. \ 

—Circulation Session (Hilton Room), 
Moderators: Robert O. Tafel, Saginaw 
(Mich.) News, President, ICMA, Cyrus H. 
Favor, Genera] Manager, ICMA, Byron C. 
Vedder, Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers, De- 
pabury, Pile 

—Public Relations/Promotion Session 
(Louis XVI Suite), Moderators: Alan L. 
Schrader, Washington (D.C.) Star-News, 
President, INPA, Edward A. Linsmier, 
General Manager, INPA, William Scha- 
backer, ANPA. 

—Business Management (Jade Room), 
Moderators: John H. Colburn, Landmark 
Communications, Inc., Norfolk, Va., Rob- 
ert G. Marbut, Harte Hanks Newspapers, 
San Antonio, Tex., Robert Withers, Roch- 
ester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin. 


Dinner program 


The ANPA Convention Dinner is sched- 
uled for that evening at 7:30 p.m. An eve- 
ning of high-brow musical entertainment 
s planned which includes a salute to mu- 
sic from “Vienna to Broadway” by the 
Metropolitan Opera Studio Ensemble. 

Humorists-satirists Art Buchwald, Rus- 
ell Baker, and Arthur Hoppe will explore 
he “nature of man, essence of God, and 
neaning of life’, in what promises to be 
in entertaining discussion. Questions on 
these esoteric matters will be accepted 
from the floor. 

Separate discussion sessions continue 
Nednesday morning under the theme: “Is 
it Really Your Newspaper?” Publishers 
vill be divided into groups according to 
heir newspaper’s circulation. The pro- 
‘ram for newspapers under 20,000 circula- 
ion includes discussion on “reader opin- 
on surveys for small newspapers”, “elec- 
ronics for small newspapers”, and “Sun- 
ay editions for small newspapers.” 

For 20,000-75,000 papers, the topics in- 
lude “penny-pinching research”, “flee 
low of information and the U.S. postal 
ervice”, and “How are you fixed for free- 
ies ?” 

In the over 75,000 group, panelists will 
elve into “consumerism and newspa- 
ers”, “newspaper responsiveness to read- 
r attitudes”, and “the newsroom of the 
lectronic ’70’s.” - 

‘In the afternoon, everyone meets to- 
ether to hear a talk by Ms. Magazine 
ditor Gloria Steinem on “What do wom- 
n expect from the media?” 

‘The final day of the conference gets 
nder way with a general meeting fo- 
using on news gathering and news re- 
arch, At 9:30-2.m. a panel moderated by 
‘ugene Pulliam of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
ry and News discusses “News Research 
’ and later that morning, modera- 
mall of the Kankakee (IIl.) 
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nal, irkpatrick of the C 

cago Tribune, and Earl Caldwell of th 
New York Times will talk about protec- 
tion of news sources. Caldwell, of course, 
was a reporter involved in the Supreme 
Court decision in June, 1971, requiring 
newsmen to testify before grand juries. 

The morning session concludes with a 
discussion on “Today’s best defense bar- 
gain” by Copley Newspapers president 
Robert Letts Jones. 

The Annual Meeting of Members at 
noon wraps up this year’s convention. A 
membership report, necrology report, and 
election of officers, will take place before 
adjournment. 


The action was taken to forestall any u 
authorized use of the ratings in adver 
tising. eS 
Films to be rated by the MPAA must 
be submitted prior to release. The G, PG 
or R rating is then awarded to the film. 
Jack Valenti, MPA president said that 


registration of the ratings would make 
“unauthorized use, or their misuse, a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trademark (Lanham) ~ 
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KING PRESS, INC. 


“I saved $100,000 .. . because 
I bought a Daily King,” says Walter 
Potter, publisher of the Daily Record, 
Long Branch, N. J. 

“'The money | saved doesn’t mean 
| cut corners, either. My six unit 
press runs at 20,000 P.P.H., and 
prints beautiful spot or process color 
easily, due to the standard running 
lateral and running circumferential 
register controls! 

“We achieve the top quality | 
was looking for, too, because of the 


I'M INTERESTED in 
Name 


Company 


Address 


13TH & MAIDEN LANE 
One of the White Consolidated Industries 


KING PRESS, INC. 


Wel 
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Special Edition DAILY KING NEWS 6éSpecial Edition 


13TH & MAIDEN LANE 


PUBLISHER SAVES $100,000.00 


Daily King’s infinitely variable ink 
and water distribution system... 
which is the only answer to fine 


quality reproduction.” 


You, too, may be able to save up to 
$100,000 or more, depending upon 
the size of press you need. The Daily 
King is available in up to 8 perfecting 
units which can be stacked or installed 
in line, depending upon your press- 
room space. It’s a heavy duty, pre- 
cision built, high speed press, designed 
especially for 
circulation of 10,000 to 30,000. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


saving money! 
Please send full information on the new Daily King Press to: 


Title 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 64801 


newspapers with a 


Dept. EP-16 
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Annual reports 


(Continued from page 74) 


000 to be invested in new machines. A 
dozen papers are fully converted from 
metal to film typesetting, with productivi- 
_ ty improved as much as 20%. 


VDT edit-compose systems are being in- 
stalled throughout the Gannett organiza- 
tion. Stockholders were advised that 
“these are but first steps down the road to 
a total electronic creation of the newspa- 
per images.” An Ad Layout Terminal al- 


ready has joined the newsroom VDT in 


the sequence. 

While committing millions of dollars to 
plant improvement in Gannett cities, the 
company has allied itself with a research 
project that may lead to the use of laser 
beams in making shallow relief letterpress 
plates. Such a development would remove 


the photo negative from the processes in- 


volved in the manufacture of printing 
plates. 
Instead of going all-out to offset print- 


ing, some Gannett presses are being rede- 


signed to use thin shallow relief plates, 


which are compatible with photocomposi- 


tion. The thin plate—it’s about #:nd of an 
‘inch thick—weighs a few ounces, in con- 
trast to the conventional stereotype metal 


page plate that is more than half-an-inch 
thick and weighs 40 pounds. 


Presses in ‘cathedral’ setting 


Some time soon one or more of the 
Gannett papers in Florida will unveil a 
“cathedral-ceiling” pressroom which has 


_ been engineered to satisfy environmental 


levels for noise, dust and mist. Engineers 


are also striving for total enclosure of the 


their 
-pressmen may enjoy quiet cathedrals. 


~ Miami, 


press folder. The printers have maintained 
time-honored chapels; now the 


And mailrooms, on the Gannett plans 
boards, may resemble the spacious con- 
course of a railroad depot in a bygone 


era. Newspaper plants need vast areas to 
store and stuff the mountains of preprints 


that advertisers now require. 


Gannett values its property, plant and 
equipment at $160 million. 


Relied on internal resources 


On its statement, Knight carries its 
property, plant, etc., at $135 million. The 
interesting note in this regard is that KNI 
has spent more than $50 million in five 
years on capital improvements, financed 
entirely from internal resources. 


“Completion of the major moderniza- 
tion program in Philadelphia in 1972,” 
said Knight, “means that every KNI plant 
is now completely modern and in various 
stages of advanced production technology.” 


OCR machines are processing classified 
ad insertion orders and news copy for the 
Tallahassee, Macon and Akron 
newspapers, and the all-new Charlotte 
plant has a sophisticated system to move 
wire service stories directly into a com- 
puter. Editors using VDT’s make the se- 


- leections and alterations, then push buttons 
- that send the copy through the composing 


- system. 


The Philadelphia plant, with 27 new 
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press units, has an automated newsprint 
warehouse. The Sunday Inquirer rolls off 
nine high-speed color presses that re- 
placed 13 slower ones. 

Media General’s report to shareholders 
lamented the failure of plans to revive the 
Newark Evening News and blamed it on a 
“senseless and irresponsible” strike by the 
Newspaper Guild. “It remains our convic- 
tion,” said management, “that this news- 


paper could have been maintained and 


restored.” 


As stated in the footnotes, the Evening 
and Sunday Newark News were shut 
down May 26, 1971 due to the strike. In 
October the Sunday News and some 
physical assets, except 27 press units, 
were sold to the Newark Morning Ledger 
Company of the S. I. Newhouse empire. 
On April 10, 1972 the strike ended and the 
Evening News resumed publication from 
the Ledger plant but, by August 31, re- 
sults in advertising and circulation hadn’t 
come up to expectations, so the paper was 
closed. A reserve of $10 million, subject to 
tax benefits of $4.8 million, had been set 
up by Media General for the News. The 
company computed a net gain of $1.7 mil- 
lion on the sale of assets to the Ledger 
and net costs of the News project reduced 
the reserve to about $1 million at the end 
of 1972. This will be adequate to cover 
liquidation costs. The presses may go in to 
the new plant of the Tampa newspapers. 


Media General has demonstrated that it 
is in the forefront of the movement to 
automation in newspaper production. Its 
Richmond Newspapers’ plant is a model, 
with electronic composition, pagination 
and printing of the local papers as well as 
a national financial weekly. The last line 
of hot metal was set in the composing 
room after union printers walked out in 
March, 1972. 


‘No composing room’ 


“Now,” the report states, “there is no 
composing room, full of clanking ma- 
chinery producing type by methods that 
were used in the 1890’s. Instead, there is a 
production area; it is quiet, tasteful, with 
wall-to-wall carpeting, curtains at the 
windows, and ‘manned’ to a large extent 
by women. 

“The front page of the News Leader, 
for example, is pasted up each day by a 
young woman, so far as known, the only 
such front-page makeup ‘man’ in the 
country.” 

The automation program has advanced 
to the point where each department han- 
dles its own production, with electronic 
devices. 


At the end of the line each copy of the 


newspaper is weather-wrapped by ma- 
chine. 
The smallest of the “Seven” but 


growing steadily, Multimedia has put a 
lot of money and effort into new proc- 
esses for its papers in Asheville, N.C., 
Montgomery, Ala. and Greenville, S.C. A 
newcomer is the Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf- 
Chronicle and its 15 affiliated non-daily 
publications. 


Observing that all U.S. broadcasters 
have “rebounded smartly” from the 1971 
loss of tobacco advertising, Multimedia’s 
report called attention to the 25% gain in 
revenue of its tv stations and 19% in 
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radio, as compared with nationwide aver- 
ages of 13% and 6%. 


Important cost savings 


Ridder held out the promise to share- 


holders that substantial investment in new — 


production processes will result in im- 


portant cost savings. Most of the heavy — 


conversion expense in Long Beach “is be- | 


hind us and the benefits lie ahead,” the — 
president’s report stated. Four other Rid- — 
der papers are on the list for automation — 
programs and offset presses will be in- — 
stalled at three plants, all at a cost of © 


about $13 million. 
In the Long Beach inate it was noted, 
typesetting productivity can be increased 


from 12. lines a minute on hot metal line- - 


casters to 300 lines a minute in a com- 
puterized film system. 


The Washington Post Company com- 
pleted a $30 million capital improvement 
program, the heart of which is an addition 
to its center-city plant of 258,000 square 
feet of space for offices and production. 
The report stated, ‘“‘we are already benefit- 


ting from the improved working condi- 


tions and efficiencies of the new facilities. 
A firm base has been provided for future 
growth. 

If you are thinking of “going public,” 
weigh the words of the Post’s chief 
officers, Katharine Graham, president, and 
Frederick S. Beebe, chairman 
board: 


“On June 15, 1973, two years will have 
passed since the Washington Post Compa- 
ny shares were first offered to the public. 
The transition from private to public cor- 
poration has had its difficult moments, but 
on the whole the experience has been of 
great value. It has made us look more 
closely at the way we do things and it has 
made us plan more thoroughly for what 
we want to do. This new spirit helps us to 
maximize the advantages the company has 
always enjoyed.” 

© 


Ogden Newspaper add — 
11th paper to group 


The Peekskill Evening Star, published 
in Peekskill, New York since 1922, has 
been purchased by the Ogden Newspapers 
Inc. 

The announcement was made April 12 
by J. Donald Albertson, president and edi- 
tor of the Peekskill Star Corporation, and 
G. Ogden Nutting, president of the Ogden 
Newspapers Inc., Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Larrabee Albertson will continue with 
the Evening Star as general manager. J. 
Donald Albertson will continue as editor 
through the transition period, although he 
intends to retire later this year. | 

The Evening Star becomes the 11th 
newspaper in the Ogden group, and the 
second in New York State. The transac: 
tion was negotiated by Vincent J. Manne 
and George Romano, media brokers ané 
consultants of Weston, Connecticut. 

The Star has been in the Albertso | 
family since 1924, when it was purchase¢ 
by E. Joe Albertson and his partner, Don | 
ald F. Ikeler, both of Bloomsburg, Pa 
Ikeler retired in 1964, Albertson died imj 
1965. | | 


of the. 


The 16th annual NCA, 1978-74, will be 
going to press in July, and, if it follows 
pattern, will be dog-eared by users before 
the end of the year. 


NCA is the preferred newspaper circulation 
book, with almost three to one preference by 
_ planners and buyers of newspaper 
advertising; for a very good reason. Its 
contents and format were originally 
developed and are continually updated by 
its users — your customers and prospects. 


Metro area rankings, ADI analyses, 
penetration levels, county coverage data, 
larger type, and cleaner format 
(everything buyers and planners 
tell us they want and need), 
contribute to NCA being used and 
referred to most often. 


Reserve your space now for the 
1973-74 NCA and guarantee the 
position you want. NCA— 

your assurance of 
maximum impact and 

@ exposure for your 
sales story every day of the year. 


Newspaper Circulation Analysis 


another vital publication from 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 
the national authority serving today’s media-buying function 


*April 1972 Newspaper Advertising Study conducted by the Harvey Research Organization, Inc. 


A copy of the complete study is available on request from SRDS. 


SALES OFFICES: SKOKIE 60076 (312) 966-8500 / NEW YORK 10022 (212) 935-7580 / LOS ANGELES 90010 (213) 383-4103 
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_ the first quarter 
_ April 9 by Speidel Newspapers Inc., of 
Reno, Nevada. 


Tene 
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A 7.1 per cent increase in earnings for 
of 1973 was reported 


Net income for the first three months of 
1973. was $1,177,800, compared with $1,- 
099,600 for the same period in 1972. 

Speidel president Rollan D. Melton an- 
nounced at the company’s annual share- 
holders meeting in Reno that earnings per 
share were 20 cents for this quarter, com- 
pared with 18 cents in 1972. He said the 
company’s revenues increased 5.5 per cent 
during the period and expenses were up 4 
per cent. Advertising linage was up 5.4 
per cent, producing a 6 per cent gain in 
revenue. Circulation revenue rose 3 per 
cent. 

In addition, the Board of Directors de- 
clared April 10 a dividend of 8% cents 


_ per share payable June 5 to shareholders 


of record May 7. 
ok * * 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., of Lufkin, 
Texas, reported April 12 record income 
and revenues for the first three months of 


BATS. 


Income for the quarter reached $3.4 


_ million, compared with $3.1 million a year 
ago, representing a 10.5 per cent increase. 


Revenues totalled $23.7 million, com- 
pared with last year’s $21.8 million, an 8.7 
per cent increase. 

Board Chairman R. W. Wertham said 


the company’s newsprint expansion pro- 


gram, scheduled for completion at South- 


land’s Houston mill in mid-1974, will help 
balance the company’s demand and pro- 
duction capability, boosting the annual 
output to nearly 800,000 tons of pulp and 


- paper products, including 620,000 tons of 


- newsprint. 


AG 
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Dow Jones & Company, Inc. reported 
April 6 first quarter net income of $5,005,- 
000, or $.3838 a share, on gross operating 
revenues of $42,603,000. Net income for 
the first quarter of 1972 was $4,355,000, 
or $.29 a share, on gross revenues of 
$38,227,000. 

Net income in both periods includes 
Dow Jones’ share in the net loss of inves- 


_ tees, in accordance with the newly-adopted 


equity method of accounting. This method 
is used for investments in common stock 
of investee companies in which the compa- 
ny’s ownership exceeds 20 per cent. 

Excluding those items, earnings in the 
first quarter of 1973 were $.34 a share, 
$.31 a share in 1972. 


* * * 


Preliminary earnings of $.24 a share 
before extraordinary items were an- 
nounced April 9 by Harte-Hanks Newspa- 
pers for the first quarter of 1973. This 
compares with $.22 a share for the same 
period in 1972. 

Income including extraordinary items 
was $1,070,000, or $.25 a share, as com- 
pared with $831,000, or $.22 a share for 
the same period in 1972. 

Revenue for the first quarter of this 


year was $18,860,000, up 30 per cent over 


$14,494,000 in 1972. 


President and chief executive officer 
88 


Financial briefs 


Robert G. Marbut, commenting on the first 
quarter performance, said that higher 
than budgeted expenses in the newsprint 
area and disappointing linage figures due 
to soft economic conditions and a late 
Easter season, kept the company from 
earning a hoped-for 25 cents per share. 
* * * 


Abitibi Paper Company Ltd. of Toronto 
reported April 13 consolidated net earn- 
ings for the first quarter of 1973 of $3,- 
690,000, compared with last year’s $366,- 
000. Earnings per share were 19.5 cents 
compared with 1 cent last year. 

Earnings include $1,216,000 in respect 
of Abitibi’s 40 per cent interest in Matta- 
bi Mines Limited. This mining venture did 
not contribute to last year’s first quarter 
earnings, since it did not commence oper- 
ations until the latter part of the year. 

Abatibi further reports consolidated net 
sales of $89,239,000, 31 per cent above last 
year’s $68,002,000. 

Commenting on the substantial im- 
provement over last year, Thomas J. Bell, 
chairman and chief executive officer, ex- 
pressed gratification with the upswing but 


reminded shareholders that last year’s 
first quarter was the worst in many 
years. 


* * * 


Post Corporation of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, announced April 11 the election of 
two new members to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

John H. Hendee, Jr., executive vicepres- 
ident of First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, and Richard J. Appert, execu- 
tive vicepresident of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., in Neenah were named to three- 
year terms. Re-elected to the board for a 
three-year term was Roger C. Minahan, a 
Milwaukee lawyer who is the firm’s secre- 
tary. 

The company, which owns several news- 
papers, radio, and tv stations, was also 
authorized by a vote of its shareholders to 
increase common stock from $1 million to 
$2 million shares. 


* * 


Media General has reported a 33% in- 
crease in first quarter earnings: 56 cents 
per share versus 42 cents in the same 
period last year. 

Net income rose from $1,524,436 to $2,- 
028,744, and revenues from _ $26,725,697 
to $30,435,180, over the same period. 

Alan S. Donnahoe, president of the com- 
pany, said: “These results reflect strong 


_performance by all of our major divisions, 


as indicated by the following volume gains 
in the first quarter: 

“Newspaper advertising linage of 45,- 
675,000—up 13.9 percent; newsprint pro- 
duction of 67,191 tons—up 10.4 percent; 
and broadcast revenues of $2,140 pata 
14.6 percent.” 

* * * 

Knight Newspapers, Inc., reported rec- 
ord first quarter earnings with gains in 
advertising and circulation income. 

The 1973 first quarter earnings as com- 
pared with those of 1972’s first quarter 
were as follows: 

e Earnings per common share, 40 cents, 
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up 14.3 percent fron 35 cents; 

@ Operating revenue, $77,635,000, up | 7 
percent from $71,879, 000; 

e Net income, $4, 185, 000, up frome $3,-) 
685,000. 

e Classified advertising led an overall 
ad linage gain of 7% percent over the 
1972 first quarter. Total advertising reve- 
nue was $56,407,000, a gain of 11 percent 
over 1972’s first quarter of $50,834,000. 

Board chairman James L. Knight and © 
president Lee Hills reported that “these — 
gratifying results were achieved despite 
continued increases in the costs of news- — 
print and labor.” They added that “the | 
pace of modernization and technological 
change is increasing rapidly” throughout — 
Knight newspapers and that “given a sta- 
ble economy, we are optimistic about our 
prospects in 1973.” 

* ee ‘ 

Notice was filed Friday (April 18) in 
U.S. District Court that plaintiffs will ap- 
peal a court decision in their suit seeking 
a block sale of majority shares in the 
Wichita Eagle Beacon Publishing Co. Inc. 

Judge Edwin Langley had ruled Wed- 
nesday (April 11) that a planned meeting — 
of corporation stockholders set for April } 
30 would not be enjoined. Publishing com- } 
pany officials have announced the planned 
sale of the firm to Ridder Publications Ine. 
of Minneapolis. 

Stockholders will be asked at the April 
30 meeting to change the articles of in- 
corporation deleting the provision grant- 
ing rights of first refusal. 

The plaintiff in the suit is Victor De- 
lano, owner of one sixth of EKagle Beacon 
stock. Delano, a retired Navy captain 
who lives in Bethesda, Md., told the court 
that under the provisions of the first re- 
fusal clause he has the option to pur- 
chase shares of stock from other stock- 
holders willing to sell before the shares | 
are offered to an outsider. 

* * * 

Walker Color, Inc. announced that it 
has been licensed by Cowles Communica~ 
tions, Inc. to continue development of a) 
three-dimensional photographic process.) 
Walker Color also has purchased the assets) 
and the technical and laboratory equip- | 
ment related to the process. Terms of the! 
acquisition were not disclosed. Walke 
Color shares are traded over-the-counter. 
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Create press division 


Harris-Intertype Corporation has com- 
bined an American operating division andj} 
one in France into a new “Harris Webj 
Press division” with worldwide responsi- 
bility for its roll-fed printing presses. 

The new unit will be comprised of tk 
Cottrell division, with plants in Westerly 
Rhode Island, and Fort Worth, Texas, an 
the Marinoni division, located in the Paris 
suburb of Montataire. 
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Subpoena tv newsman 


John Gladding, newsman for WCA-ty 
in Burlington, Vermont, has been subpoé 
naed to appear before a pretrial hearing) 
to answer questions on drug raids in near 
by Rutland. 1 | 

Gladding, the regular Rutland corre 
spondent, was subpoenaed to appear . | | 
12 by Public Defender John S. Lice 
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Free Press Protects 
Your Free Speech... 


Judges are jailing reporters with increasing frequency, 
because they refuse to reveal news sources. The result can 
only be a drying up of these sources of information and 
impede your right to know whats happening in your 
government. 

Free speech and a free press are guaranteed by the 
Constitution to the people generally — not to any individual 
or business. 


Here’s What 


Thomas Jefferson 


3rd President of The United States said 


about the importance of a Free Press: 


“Were it left to me to decide whether we should have govern- 
ment without newspapers or newspapers without government, 
| should not hesitate for a moment to prefer the latter. But | 
should mean that every man should receive those newspapers 
and be capable of reading them.” 


This is the fifth in a series of six ads being published in con- 
secutive issues of Editor & Publisher to help newspapers tell their 
readers the meaning of the First Amendment guarantees of free 
“speech and free press. They were created and published by the 
_ South Bend Tribune and have been adopted by the National Con- 
_ ference of Newspaper Associations as the first step in a coor- 


Everyone also has the right to know what's being offered 
in the Marketplace. The right of choice in all goods and 
services keeps the system of competition working for every- 
one’s progress. 

Consequently, when our freedom of the press is res- 
tricted, your free speech is also restricted. 


Your free speech depends on a free press. 


Copyrighted 
Pach Bros., Inc. 
© 


Here’s What 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


32nd President of the United States 


said about the importance of a Free Press! 


“Freedom of conscience, of education, of speech, of assembly 
are among the very foundations of democracy and all of them 
would be nullified should freedom of the press ever be suc- 
cessfully challenged.” 


The next time you get mad at a news story, remember that a free press 
p provides you with the information that keeps our country free. 


dinated campaign toward this goal. Metro Associated Services, 
Inc., has mailed repro proofs of this series for |,100 newspapers to 
be used over their own logotype. The ANPA has sent copies to 
its member papers. This ad may be copied and published by any 
newspaper by permission of the South Bend Tribune. 


By Scott D. Timmerman, 

president & general manager, 

Newspaper Analysis Service, Cincinnati 

Regaining a better percentage of net 
paid circulation to households, which had 
declined in 1969-1970, this morning- 
evening-Sunday ‘newspaper ended 1972 
with an average net paid circulation of 
261,082 up from 257,320 in 1971. (1970-’71 

figures appeared in E&P April 1, 1971.) 

With total income up 6.3% and total 
expenses up 5.5%, profit before taxes in- 
creased 8.5% to 23.7% of total income. The 
increase in income was provided by a com- 
bination of gains-7.1% advertising revenue 
and 2% circulation revenue. 

Advertising increases were largely 
from volume and as such resulted in cor- 
responding increases in direct expenses, 
notably newsprint and advertising. Only 
by strict control over indirect expenses 
and deductions did profit show an increase 
at all. Fortunately, advertising linage in- 
creases were in the “high-rate” categories 
which led to small increases in income- 
per-column. This coupled with the in- 

creased volume produced an overall gain 
which was not completely offset by in- 
creased costs. 

Specifically, while advertising volume 
was up 3.1% for local, 4.8% for national 
and 5.38% for classified, income-per-column 
was up only 2.7%, 4.0% and 3.38% respec- 
tively, showing that volume rather than 
rate contributed more to increased adver- 
tising revenue. 

The four-year summary of operations 
points out that an increasing percentage 
of income is derived from advertising. 
Management is thus faced with the ques- 
tion: At what point should the subscriber 
be considered as a source of additional 
income? 
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260, 000 daily showed come rete gains 


Four-Year Summary of Operations 


Advertising Income 
Local 
Classified 
Circulars/Inserts 
Total 
% 
Circulation Income 
City 
Country 
Total 
0 


(0) 
Other Income 
0 


() 
Total Income 
Expenses 


Editorial 
% 


Advertising 

% 
peed 
Newsprint & Ink 


Tet Direct 
0 


% 
Building 
ees 
Circulation 


‘0 
Administrative 
0 
Total Indirect 
% 
Deductions 
Supplements 


Bad Debts 
Depreciation 


Misc/Adjustments 
Total Deductions 


% 
Total Expense 
0 


0 
Profit Before Taxes 


1972 
$11,314,658 
5,435,101 


600,373 
$19,503,123 
84.6 


$ 2,283,353 
1,163,574 


0. 
$23,041,567 
$ cleat 

1,064,807 

4.6 

3,340,491 
14.5 

6,495,802 
28.2 

$12,941,951 

56.2 
$ 384,562 

ah 

1,621,570 
if 
1,763,851 

LEH 
$ 3,769,983 

16.4 


$ ~— 97,920 
42,600 


481,980 


240,000 
$ 862,500 


a ty 
$17,574,434 
76.3 
$ 5,467,133 
23. 


0 7 
Average Net Paid Circulation 261,082 


executive search 


We welcome an opportunity to discuss in detail our 


management consultants 
specializing in 


services, our methods, and our staff with respect to 
a specific situation in your General Management & 
Business, Advertising, Mechanical, Circulation, 

and Editorial areas. Call Carl Young at 312-693-6171. 


Ron Curtis & Company 


i O'HARE PLAZA, 5725 EAST RIVER ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60631 . 


1971 1970 1969 | 
10,690,646 9,880,693 9,104,500 { 
4,992,671 4,241,081 4,328,684 
548,918 445,566 345,850 
18,207,023 16,426,014 15,773,594 : 
83.9 82.9 - 82.8 i 
2,232,583 2,165,220 2,079,220 ; 
1,145,765 1,129,998 1,107,586 
3,378,348 3,295,218 3,186,806 
15.6 16.6 16.7 
99,539 92,138 97,978 
0. 0.5 0.5 
21,684,910 19,183,370 19,058,378 
1,923, “ 1,790,873 1,730,116 
8.9 9.1 9.1 
978,459 910,465 841,497 
45 4.6 44 
3,180,019 2,901,535 2,671,411 
14.7 14.6 14.0 
6,012,141 5,553,678 5,499,638 
27.7 28.0 28.9 
12,093,725 11,156,551 10,742,662 
55.8 56. 56.4 
377,619 345,659 314,926 
1.8 1.7 1. 
6,612,290 1,448, oe 1,456,894 
74 7.3 7.6 
1,716,815 1,500,877 1,477,082 
7.9 7.6 7.8 
3,706,724 3,295,182 3,248,902 
WA 16.6 A170 
94,395 97,700 101,087 
40,723 64,666 73,885 : 
454,699 412,022 345,360 | 
255,000 140,000 145,000 
844,817 714,388 665,332 
3.9 3.6 3.5 
16,645,266 15,166,121 14,656,896 I 
76.8 76.5 76.9 | 
5,039,644 4,647,249 4,401,482 | 
23.2 23. 23.1 
257,320 255,667 253,838 | 
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Management training | 
offered to journalists 
| 
| 


Syracuse University will begin a gradu- 
ate program in media management this 
fall, sponsored jointly by its S. L 
Newhouse School of Public Communica- 
tions, and School of Management. 

The program is designed to use the 
resources of both schools to provide man- 
agement training for those in the commu- 
nications industry and those about to en- 
ter ite, 

A student will normally fulfill the re 
quirements for a master’s degree in one 
year, taking 15 credits in journalism, 1 
in management, and the other 12 in what-§ 
ever field he or she has the least experi 
ence. Six credit hours will be waived i 
the student has enough professional ex: 
perience or academic background in jourd! 
nalism or business. 4 

Enrollment will be limited to about 30 
For further information, write to the D: 
rector, Media Administration Program,§ 
Newhouse Communication Center, Sy- 
racuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. i 0, 
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1972 1971 


DITORIAL 
Salaries $1,329,348 1,251,413 
Features 158,202 4,340 
Wire Service 183,349 178,638 
Tel. & Tel. 63,640 57,380 
Travel & Auto 87,110 66,976 
Expense 88,130 89,894 
Total ; $1,909,779 1,798,641 
DY 8.3 8.3 
RT & PHOTO 
Salaries $ 104,256 99,481 
Expense 26,816 = __24,984 
Total $ 131,072 124,465 
\ Cubase 0.6 0.6 
Total Editorial $2,040,851 1,923,106 
. % 8.9 8.9 
ols. of Reading Matter 88,468 86,850 
Cost/Col. 23.07 22.14 
Aan Hours 292,104 279,120 
an Hrs./Page 26.41 25.71 
emium Hrs, 31.15 2,268 
yverage Monthly Salary 
Editorial $ 861.36 836.56 
Art & Photo $ 868.80 829.01 
ibrary Hours Excluded 
SCAL (RETAIL) ADVERTISING 
Salaries $ 273,515 240,566 
Expense 515.15 37,738 
Total $ 325,030 278 304 
% 1.4 isi 
Columns (Local) 
Income/Col. $ 128,314 124,498 
Sales Cost/Col. 88.18 85.87 
2.53 2.24 
Man Hours 53,608 53,497 
Man feb 3.34 3.44 
Av. Monthly Salary $ 876.65 771.04 
ATIONAL (GENERAL) ADVERTISING 
Salaries $ 43,801 47,500 
Expense 117,280 122.077 
Total $ 161,081 169,577 
yf 0.7 0.8 
Columns-National 17,588 16,776 
Income/Col. $ 122.41 117.71 
Sales Cost/Col. $ 9.16 10.11 
Man Hours 8,467 10,200 
Man Hrs./Page 3.85 4.86 
Av. Monthly Salary $ 912.53 775.00 
LASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Salaries $ 289,382 255,683 
Expense 40,537 37,068 
Total $ 329,919 292,751 
95 1.4 I 
Columns-Class. 68,865 65,368 
Income/Col. $ 78.92 76.3 
Sales Cost/Col. $ 4. 4.48 
Man Hours 81,912 81,642 
Man Hrs./ Page 9.52 9 
Ay. Monthly Salary $ 602.88 532.67 
ISPATCH 
Salaries $ 110,782 108,884 
Expense 15,550 17,211 
Total $ 126,332 126,095 
ie 0.6 0.6 
Ay. Monthly Salary $ 576.99 567.13 
dministration & Promotion 
Salaries-Admin. $ 25,025 23,850 
Salaries-Prom. 46,444 44,062 
Expense 50,976 43,820 
Total $ 122,445 111,732 
%o 0.5 0.5 
Total Advertising $1,064,807 978,459 
965 4.6 45 
IMPOSING ROOM 
Wages $2,029,489 1,897,939 
Expense 85,031 78,348 
i Total $2, 114,52 976,287 
| eh 9.1 
Published Pages 380.86 36,828 
_ Cost/Page $ 5) 53.66 
_ Man Hours 350,794 346 556 
Man Hrs./Page ; 9.41 
_ Premium Hrs. 5,739 5,282 
AY. Monthly Salary $ 977,12 924.02 
IGRAVING ROOM 
Expense ~ $ 131,585 122,298 
ye 0.2 0.2 
_ Square Inches Purchased 1,116,514 1,061,723 
Cost/Sq. In. $ 1179 1152 
IEREOTYPE ROOM 
Wages $ 336,373 353,432 
pense 61,155 57,135 
Total - $ 397,528 410,567 
. 7 %, r 1.7 Lge 
Mats Used 71,463 72,388 
Plates Cast 144,716 144,550 
: st/ Plate 2. 2, 
7» 60,382 65,297 


¢ 
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Ay. Monthly Wage $ 1,001.11 981.75 
PRESS ROOM 
Wages $ 596,614 557,608 
Expense 55,759 65,536 
Total $ 652,373 623,144 
Yo 2.8 2.9 
Man Hours 117,910 117,248 
Man _ Hrs./ Circ. 1.23 1.25 
Premium Hrs. 6,679 6 
Av. Monthly Wage $ 994.36 929.25 
Production Control $ 44,485 47,723 
% 14.5 14.7 
Total Mechanical $3,340,491 — $3,180,019 
Total Mechanical 14.5 14.7 
NEWSPRINT & INK 
Newsprint $6,292,530 5 827,400 
Storage & Handling 85,535 78,961 
Ink 117,737 105,780 
Total $6,495,802 6,012,147 
SA 28.2 277 
Tons-Nwsprt. 39,216 37,918 
Cost/Ton $ 160.46 153.68 
Pounds-Black Ink 1,218,611 1,177,350 
Cost/100 Ibs. $ 6.00 6. 
Pounds-Color Ink 115,874 90,562 
Ay. Cost/100 Ibs $ 38.50 38.80 
BUILDING 
Wages $ 225,584 212,079 
Expense 158,978 165,540 
Total $ 384,562 377,619 
5 1.7 1.8 
MAIL ROOM 
Wages $ 297,921 284,967 
Wages-Extras 52,202 48,739 
Expense 38,878 35,674 
Total $ 389,001 369,380 
% 1.7 1.7 
Man Hours 101,606 100,503 
Man Hrs./1000 Circ. 1.0 1.07 


Judge’s court 
ban on reporters 
to be contested 


Attorneys for the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune are preparing a petition request- 
ing Judge Tom R. Huff of Marshall Coun- 
ty Circuit Court, Plymouth, Ind., to with- 
draw his ban on newsmen seeking to cover 
a murder trial in Huff’s court. 

Judge Huff barred 13 newsmen from a 
murder trial arraignment (April 11) af- 
ter they had rejected the judge’s offer 
that they select one pool reporter who 
would be allowed in the courtroom. 

The 13 gathered in the courtroom be- 
fore the arraignment and heard Judge 
Huff read a statement in which he said 
that. coverage by more than one newsman 
might result in inaccurate reporting. 

When the offer was rejected, the judge 
said: “Well, who do we have here from a 
local paper?” Edward Ballotts, a reporter 
for the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News, iden- 
tified himself. Huff named Ballotts as the 
pool reporter, but Ballotts declined. The 
judge told Sheriff Harvey Phillips to re- 
move all the reporters and he escorted 
them from the courtroom without inci- 
dent. 

Richard Cardwell, general counsel for 
the Hoosier State Press Association, said 
that if Huff does not withdraw his press 
ban the Indiana State Supreme Court will 
be asked to overrule the judge. Other 
news media are expected to join in the 
action. 

Reporters later learned that the murder 
case defendant, William E. Dauber, en- 
tered a plea of innocent and that Huff set 
a June 25 trial date. He is charged along 
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aily—1971-1972 | 
Mail Room (cont.) 
Premium Hrs. 1,516 1,504 
Ay. Monthly Wage $ 827.56 
CIRCULATION ; 
Salaries $ 401,114 379,228 
Promotion 134,995 161,168 
Expense 88 209 106,873 
Total $ 624,318 647,269 
GA 2.7 
Man Hours 104,138 102,731 
Man Hrs./1000 Circ, 1.09 1.09 
Av. Monthly Salary $ 668,52 
DELIVERY 
Transportation $ 520,311 507,742 
Second Class Postage 87,940 87,899 
Total $ 608,251 595 641 
2.6 2.7 


6.34 


yf 
Del. Cost/1000 Circ. $ 6.37 i 
$1,621,570 1,612,290 
7.0 7.4 


Total Circulation 
9 
°o 


BUSINESS OFFICE 


Salaries $ 315,314 299 809 
Expense 92,848 83,613 
Total $ 408,162 383,422 
Wh 1.8 K:) 
Av. Monthly Salary $ 691.48 657.45 
Executive Office $ 306,000 $ 287,500 
% ia 1.3 
GENERAL/UNALLOCATED 
Professional Services $ 57,862 71,493 
Taxes 506,236 514,659 
Insurance 229,400 211,060 
Expense 256,191 248,681 
Total $1,049,689 1,045,893 
%, 4.6 
Total Administrative $1,763,851 1,716,815 
% 17 7.9 


with two other men in the slaying of a 
Mishawaka, Ind. auto salesman. 

In his statement, Huff said the presence 
of more than one reporter might lead to 
“unwarranted or 
overcrowd the courtroom, and greatly in- 
crease the cost of conducting this trial.” 

When the judge said the public (specta-_ 
tors) would be allowed to remain in the 
courtroom for the arraignment after re- 
porters were escorted out, John Nicholas, 
South Bend Tribune reporter who acted 
as spokesman for the news group pointed 
out that reporters were members of the 
public. The judge declined to discuss the 
point. 


Other newspapers represented in Plym- — : 


outh were the Hammond Times, Val- 
paraiso Vidette-Messenger and the Gary 
Post-Tribune. 

Professional news organizations have 


strongly protested Huff’s actions. Sigma — A 


Delta Chi said it “cannot be tolerated if 
the public is to be protected in its right to 
know.” 


Meat boycott prompts 
special agency survey 


To gauge the effectiveness of the meat 
boycott, April 1-7, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn conducted a telephone sur- 
vey which revealed 81% of those ques- 
tioned were boycotting, and that 82% 
would serve no meat at all. The survey 
was conducted in 8 major markets, among 
205 “female household heads,” by BBDO’s 
director of research, Dr. Robert A. 
Wachsler. 

The study found that 42% of all women 
interviewed planned to serve one less 
meat meal after the boycott. The survey 
found that of the total boycotters, only 
half had incomes over $8000. 
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ND WHY OURS IS BETTER. 


Our crossword puzzle is better Their crossword puzzle just Scout previews. From Enterprise 
than theirs because ours comes with comes with a lot of empty squares. Science News to reader service 
a fashion column, a doctor’s You could buy from a lot of books. 
column, afood column, a Washing- _ different syndicates, and still not get Just think of it. 
ton column, a sports column, a the things NEA gives you in one It’s all yours if you buy ours. 
bridge column, a show business complete package. 

i . Pr ae GH Newspaper 
column, a household hints column, What's more, NEA offers all NEA Enterprise 
a personal finance col ite 

2 ; olumn, kinds of other pele’ to help a Association Inc. 

eighteen comics and a selective newspaper serve its readers. From Tan 


array of other features and specials. readyprint comic sections to TV NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


iM needs a rallion 
o reach its goal 


Nearly $6 million of a proposed $10 
million has been raised by the ANPA 
Foundation Endowment in the two years 
since its inauguration. This headed the 
lists of accomplishments outlined by the 
ANPA. 

The Foundation reported on its “princi- 
pal challenges,” in a report distributed on 
the eve of the meeting. The report said 
hat in addition to building the Endow- 
ment fund, the ANPA also had to 
strengthen existing programs, while intro- 
ducing new ones. 

The report outlined proposals for 1973. 
Among these were efforts to cultivate bet- 
er newspaper reading, and through a 
series of publications, to strengthen public 
nderstanding of the free press. 

In connection with this last objective, 
ANPA noted that “more than ‘preaching’ 
is required. Genuine dialogue with groups 
ho are often critical of the press is 
essential.” 

The third key objective outlined by the 
proup was an effort to advance profes- 
sionalism of the press. ANPA said that 
efforts to that end are now only reaching 
a2 small fraction of daily newspaper staffs. 
o correct this situation, ANPA proposes 
© commission a “Newsroom Training 
Manual, designed for editors-supervisors.” 
Efforts will also be made to find solutions 
for upgrading journalism schools, and to 
‘prepare facilities of j-schools to under- 
stand changing technology.” 

The report also outlined programs un- 
dertaken during 1972. Among these are 
onferences on the newspaper in the 
lassroom; development of a guide for 
sing newspapers in American history 
ourses; and on-going work for a “major 
onference on the challenges facing the 
aducation of professional newspaper jour- 
”Aalists.” 


ANPA also reported that it was heavily 
nvolved in a scholarship program for Ne- 
zro journalism students. It said that “a 
otal of 54 students in 32 universities re- 
seived scholarship aid” during 1972. And 
ANPA said it hoped to expand the num- 
ver of students aided by scholarships. 

Expansion of the Foundation library is 
sontinuing, largely unaffected by reloca- 
ion to Reston, the report said. 

In the annual report of the group, 

NPA reported total assets of $2.7 mil- 
ion. The nearly $6 million for the Endow- 
nent represents either cash on hand, or 
»ledges, which so far total nearly $2.5 
nillion. 

_ANPA also reported that it is’ continu- 
ng with Foundation-sponsored publica- 
ions, including a new, two-volume revi- 
tion of Hanson’s Libel and Related Torts, 
vhich ANPA says up-dates existing in- 
ormation on libel laws. 
_ANPA also published three studies in a 
ingle volume, entitled “Free Press and 
Trial: Some Dimensions to the Prob- 
The volume was prepared by Dr. 
. Bush, who died recently. 


Fill your gaps in news, features, columns from the 
daily files of-North American Never apes 
Alliance. 


NANA, adds Color, perspective, controversy to your — 
pages. It’s a trim file, designed fort maximum 
usage. 


NANA’S current lineup of all- star coluninists in- 
cludes: 


NOEL ANTHONY - — High Life in Euro . 
JAMES BACON — Hollywood — 
ERNEST CUNEO — World Affairs 
SAMMY DAVIS, JR: = Highway. Safety» 
DR. BENJAMIN FINE — Education © ; 
MILTON GROSS — Sports 

COL. ROBERT HEINL, JR. — Military Saw 
ROBERT W. IRVIN — Automotive News Sigs 
VICTOR LASKY — Conservative View: é 
DAN LEWIS — Television 
GERALD LOEB — Wall Street 

LOU SCHNEIDER — Business. ve 
THEODOR SCHUCHAT _ Retirement 
ISABELLE SHELTON — Capital wome 
J. F. terHORST — Washington. io 
BILL VAUGHAN — “Senator Soaper’» 
JOHN WYKERT — Ravehilogy 


Plus @9ea, Big > | fo Series, Blo : 
NANA Weekend te 4 ee 


wire, and a NANA Pony Service 
available especially i weeklies. 


A weekly syndicated series of illustrat- 
ed biographies recounting contributions of 
black men and women in American history 
is this year’s winner of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews Mass 
Media Award. 


The series titled “They Had a Dream” 
_ is distributed by the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate and is the work of Los Angeles 
Times reporter George Reasons and Sam 
Patrick, veteran newspaper artist. The 
series is five years old, and each week 
presents a portrait and biography, which 
have subsequently been put into three pa- 
perbound volumes published by the syndi- 
cate and offered for sale through sub- 
scribing newspapers. 
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The award, highest national honor giv- 
en to the news media by the NCCJ, was 
presented by Robert M. Jones, regional 
executive director, in ceremonies at Los 

_ Angeles. Jones, in noting the importance 
of the series, commented on the need to 
give young people models in developing 
values and goals and said that “. . .until 
recently, mass media and school texts 
have not provided adequate information 
about black, Chicano and other minority 
leaders who have contributed greatly to 
the advancement of people in this coun- 
try. 

Jn addition, adults need to break down 

their stereotype images about minority 

- people and become more aware that there 

are competent, creative people in educa- 

tion, the clergy, government and other 
endeavors who have a minority back- 
ground. 


“Unfortunately there is great ignorance 
a on the part of the majority of the white 
f community on this subject since we have 
~ not been adequately taught about the con- 
_ tributions of minorities. ‘They Had a 


to the Los Angeles Times Syndicate series 


in preparing the weekly feature on contributions of black men and women to American” 

Robert M. Jones, NCCJ regional executive 

director; artist Sam Patrick and Edward R. Grade, manager of the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. 


history. From left, author George Reasons; 


Dream’ goes a long way toward rectifying 
the problem.” 

The writer, George Reasons, headed an 
investigative team which won the 1969 
Pulitzer Prize for Public Service for an 
investigation of corruption in Los Angeles 
City government. 
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Dividend paid 

The board of directors of Lee Enter- 
prises, Inc., has voted a regular 7% cents 
per share quarterly dividend, payable July 
2, 1973, to stockholders of record June 1, 
1978. 
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‘N CCJ meu ea g z0es a" series on blacks people. 


MASS MEDIA AWARD of the National Conference of Christians and Jews is presented 


“They Had 


A Dream" and those engaged 
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Stock is offered in new | 
Jamaica daily paper : 


A million shares of stock at 50 cents 
each are being offered to the public to fi-_ 
nance a new newspaper, the Jamaica Daily ¥ 
News, in Kingston, Jamaica. Principal 
shareholders are National Continental 
Corporation Ltd. and Desnoes & Geddes 
Ltd., both publicly-owned companies listed jj 
on the Jamaica Stock Exchange, who have § 
paid for 910,000 shares at the same price j 
representing 41.2 of the new company, 
Communications Corporation of Jamaiaa 
Ltd. 

The newspaper will be tabloid-sized. 
A six-unit web offset press has been} 
installed and computerized photocompo-§ | 
sition is planned, The prospectus calls for} | 
40,000 copies per day. 

The new paper will be in competition |} | 
with the Daily Gleaner, morning and Sun-§J 
day, and the Star, five-days. 


Booklet details move 
to offset printing 


Chemco Photoproducts Company 
Glen Cove, New York, has recently com-ff 
pleted a 40-page booklet entitled “The To- 


tal Offset Newspaper.” i 


The booklet covers the major consider-}}, 
ations faced by a publisher or gene al 
manager in converting his publication tog} 
offset. Topics include typesetting, layout, 
the camera, stripping, platemaking, 
the press. 


The publication was edited by Edward 
ER Owen, editor of Printing Managementg}, 
magazine. It may be obtained at no 
from Chemco, Charles Street, Glen C 
N.Y. 11542. 


a | 


Debbie Reynolds, star of the Broadway 
t “Irene”, and Billy Baxter, Britain’s 
iswer to Alan King, along with The 
ollage, a group of singers and dancers, 
ill entertain visiting editors and publish- 
‘s at the 38th annual Banshees’ luncheon 
iow, Tuesday, April 24, in the Grand 
allroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Debbie Reynolds will whirl through the 
low-stopping scene, “Ninth Avenue,” 
om the Rigby, Selden and Minskoff mu- 
cal now at the Minskoff Theatre. 

Billy Baxter, fresh from appearances 
1 the Dean Martin Show, The Golddig- 
rs, Tonight, and the Mike Douglas 
now, will illustrate for the newsmen the 
fferences in language and _ behavior 
nong the English speaking people. 

Aptly named, The Collage group will 
fer a composition of music, tempos and 
snres. Formed in Canada by Rudi and 
athie Christian slightly more than a 
sar ago, the four boys and three girls 
ave played major engagements through- 
it the United States, prior to their cur- 
mt appearance at Le Jockey Club in 
ew York’s Americana Hotel. 

Star clowns of the Ringling Brothers, 
arnum and Bailey Circus now at 
adison Square Garden will open the 
OW. 

Author and King Features’ columnist, 
ob Considine, will be the Banshees’ Mas- 
r of Ceremonies. Music will be by Meyer 
avis and his orchestra. 


‘ ® 
survey finds 
nany men read 
vommen’s pages 


Men are more likely to open the wom- 
’s pages of their daily newspapers than 
omen are to open men’s pages. In fact, 
en are nearly as likely to go through 
ie women’s pages as to turn to the 
yorts, and more likely to delve into the 
omen’s interest items than the business 
id financial news. 

‘These findings are from a recent study 
the daily newspaper for the Bureau of 
dvertising by Audits & Surveys, Inc. 
Overall, 84% of the readers look at the 
erage page (other than the classified 
ls) —86% of the women and 81% of the 
en. For both sexes, the general news 
ges draw the greatest attention—91% 
‘the women and 85% of the men. 

Among women, however, 90% also open 
the women’s interest pages and 89% 
irn to the obituaries and the radio/tele- 
sion section. In addition, 77% go 
rough the business and finance pages 
id 70%, the sports, 

‘Among men, 85% turn to the obi- 
aries; 83,% the radio/television section; 
%, to the sports, and 73% to business 
d finance. By comparison, 80% of the 
delve into the women’s interest 


The first children's newspaper 
has a bright, new look! 


We’ve created an ex- 
citing new format for The \\\\\}4 
Tiny Times. The first and \YS3te 
oldest weekly children’s 
newspaper now has more 
content, more variety and a 


wider age appeal . . . with- 
out sacrificing the high level 
of quality or raising the low 
price. 


Designed _ specifically to 
appeal to young readers (ages 
5-10 with surveys to back it 
up), The Tiny Times provides 
newspapers with high-quality, 
pertinent material that kids love to get involved with. The Tiny 
Times is a quality product, with artwork created by professionals, 
content devised by experts and difficulty levels defined by educa- 
tors. It has visual appeal, is activity oriented and fun to do. 


The Tiny Times, like its younger counter-part, Mini-Page, 
requires that the newspaper underwrite the cost of production, 
paper and space. The Tiny Times charges a weekly fee (based on 
circulation, naturally) that ranges from $12-75 but does not re- 
quire the paper to maintain a co-ordinator. The weekly fee buys: 
4 tab pages of quality, child-oriented art work and feature material, 
in proof or mat form; the right to adapt the material to localized 
needs; back-up services providing layouts and art work for indi- 
vidual paper and advertiser situations; advice and counseling 
based on over 6 years of experience to aid in promoting and ob- 
taining maximum benefit from the feature; a 60 day TF agreement. 


The Tiny Times is meant to be a competitive tool and to help 
papers attract and maintain the readership of the very young. It 
is published under your paper’s mast and Tiny Turtle becomes 

a spokesman for your paper. The material 
is not dated but is meant to run during 
specific weeks. The Tiny Times is currently 
running in over 50 papers nationally. 


Ce CALL COLLECT OR WRITE: 
F 


TINY FEATURES INC. 


639 Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 06105 
(203) 236-5475 


Tiny Turtle 


Visit with us at ANPA. 
Just leave a message at the Waldorf desk. 
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slow going in Congress 


By Luther A. Huston 


The pace of the tortoise in that legend- 
ary race with the hare was high speed 
compared with the pace of the U.S. Con- 
gress in considering newsmen’s shield leg- 
islation. 

The tortoise, it will be remembered, 
eventually won the race. Newsmen’s privi- 
lege legislation may stagger to the wire a 
winner but it will set no record for the 
congressional course. And the possibility 
remains that it might come a cropper and 
not reach the finish line in the first ses- 
sion of the 93rd Congress. 


The race for enactment started in the 
92nd Congress after the Supreme Court 
had ruled that reporters had no inherent 
right under the First Amendment to re- 
fuse to comply with subpoenas to appear 


_ before grand juries and give information 
about alleged criminal 


activities under 
judicial investigation. Bills were dropped 
in the legislative hoppers of the Senate 
and House designed to absolve journalists 
from the obligation to tell law enforce- 
ment agencies what they knew about mat- 


ters under investigation—if their knowl- 
- edge was gained under a pledge of confi- 
_ dentiality. 


Judiciary subcommittees of each house 


held hearings and received voluminous 


testimony from 
organizations, 


spokesmen for media 
constitutional authorities, 


_ lawyers, editors and newsmen. These com- 


“mittees, however, were unable to agree 


P and did not report bills in the 92nd Con- 
- gress. 


When the 93rd Congress convened a 


sense of urgency prevailed largely because 


some reporters had been jailed for con- 
tempt in refusing to appear in response to 
subpoenas. Consequently legislative pro- 


_ posals started rolling in and the subcom- 
_ mittees were deluged with bills. The hear- 


ing process started all over again, cover- 
‘ing essentially the same ground, hearing 


- many of the same witnesses and consider- 


ing pretty much the same issues that were 
involved in proceedings of the preceding 
Congress. The hearings are over now and 
the subcommittees are engaged in the proc- 
ess known as “marking up” a bill. They 


are finding it slow going. 


Tough legislation 


Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr. of North Car- 
olina, chairman of the Senate subcommit- 
tee, has called the newsmen’s privilege 
proposals the most difficult of any he 
has had to deal with in a long legislative 
career. One difficulty, as far as the pend- 


_ ing measures are concerned, is getting a 
consensus of his own committee. Ervin is 


also finding it hard to reconcile the widely 


_ divergent views of hearing witnesses 
_ with the legal and constitutional problems 
_ involved.. 

A similar situation faces the House jud- 


iciary subcommittee charged by Rep. Rob- 
ert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. After hear- 
ings had ended, five Republican members 
of the subcommittee introduced their own 
bill. On the Democratic side Rep. Robert 
F. Drinan of Massachusetts put in his 
version of what shield legislation should 
be. There are 54 bills before the Kasten- 
meier committee. Not all of them will get 
detailed consideration and-it is much too 
early to predict what will come forth. The 
committee has held several meetings to 
“mark up” a bill but has reached no final 
conclusions. 

Executive privilege has temporarily 
sidetracked newsmen’s privilege on the 
ealenders of Senator Ervin and other 


members of the Senate committee, so ear- ~ 


ly agreement on the provisions of a shield 
law for journalists is unlikely. Senator 
Ervin also heads the committee which is 
investigating the Watergate affair. He has 
become involved in a struggle with the 
White House over whether the constitu- 
tional separation of powers gives the 
President the right to withhold from the 
Congress testimony of members of his 
official family. 


Chief obstacles 


The chief problems Senate and House 
groups face in drafting newsmen’s privi- 
lege legislation are: 

Whether the privilege should be abso- 


‘lute or qualified. 


Whether it should include all elements 
of the media; in other words, who should 
be entitled to claim protection. 

Whether confidentiality should be sanc- 
tioned as a defense in libel actions. 


Whether a federal law should nullify 
state shield statutes and, if so, would the 
federal law be constitutional. 


And whether the news media needs 
reaffirmation by Congress of rights al- 
ready guaranteed by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Senator Ervin and Rep. Kastenmeier, 
and other members of the Senate and 
House, have expressed firm doubts that an 
absolute shield law could be passed, indi- 
cating that their committees will not re- 
port an unqualified bill. 


In that case, the question would arise as 
to whether advocates of the unqualified 
privilege would accept a limited privilege 
measure. Some witnesses and members of 
the subcommittees have indicated a pre- 
ference for no bill unless they can get an 
absolute shield. 


The consensus on both sides of the Con- 
gress seems tc be that the protection 
should include regularly employed jour- 
nalists in either the print or the electronic 
field. Whether free lance writers, authors 
of books, pamphlets, lecturers or other 
occasional purveyors of public informa- 
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tection afforded by the Times v. Sullivan] 


tion should come under the shield 
question the committees will have s 
difficulty in deciding. 


Some reluctance 
- 


As for libel laws, considerable veluc-| 
tance to give the news media statutory) 
protection greater than the judicial pro- 


decision of the Supreme Court has been) 
evidenced. Some Congressmen and wit-) 
nesses have asserted that Times y. Sul-! 
livan makes it virtually impossible for an 
aggrieved citizen to win a libel suit. f 

Opinion as to whether federal legisla- 
tion should preempt state statutes is di- 
vided. The impression prevails that if a 
bill containing a preemptive provision was 
sent to the floor of either the Senate o 
the House, it would be sharply attacked 
on constitutional grounds. 

A majority of witnesses before either 
subcommittee testified that some form of! 
legislation was urgently needed to insure 
the free flow of information to the public 
Witnesses noted a “drying up” of new 
could occur if reporters were compelled toi 
reveal the identity of their sources. | 

However some witnesses, including re-4 
porters and editors, maintained that the} 
only protection from law enforcement 
officials newsmen needed was provided b 
the First Amendment and the courts. 

That was the position taken by Depart- 
ment of Justice spokesmen at both the 
1972 and 1973 hearings. Their testimony 
contained a veiled intimation that a White 
House veto might await a Congressional} 
shield law enactment. The Justice Depart- 
ment also opposed the preemptive propos- 
als. 


A confusing element in the situation 
one that may influence the eventual deci-§ 
sions of the Congress and its committees) 
is the division of opinion within the medial 
as to the type of measure that should be 
enacted. Some media organizations, nota 
bly the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, have changed horses in the 
middle of the stream. The ANPA original4 
ly strongly favored an unqualified billl§ 
But subsequently Stanford Smith, th 
president of the ANPA, told the commit# 
tees that a qualified bill would be accepta® 
ble if an absolute statute could not b 
obtained. | 


| 
| 


Will accept limits 


Other editors and some columnists ang 
reporters have acknowledged reluctant acy 
ceptance of a limited qualification in th 
face of almost certain defeat of an abso# 
lute provision. | 


Although it is impossible at this time t | 
predict the provisions of whatever bill 
judiciary committees may send to th 
floor, it is reasonable to assume that the 
Senate Committee will wind up with a bi 
pretty much like the one introduced f 
Senator Ervin. Democratic Senators Fulllf 
bright, Jackson, Mansfield, McGee, Mo 
Metcalf, Pell, Proximire and Sparkm ‘ 
Democrats, and Republicans Brooke ans 
Pearson were cosponsors. 


The Ervin Bill provides qualified prot tec 
tion for newsmen’s sources and un 
lished materials. Under it a reporter 
refused to disclose information ob 
under a pledge of. confidentiality 

(Continued on page 97) 
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orruption exposes capture 


lop Roy W. Howard awards 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
VABC-tv, New York, were named top 
rinners of the 1972 Roy W. Howard Pub- 
c Service Awards. 

Announcement was made by Matt Meyer, 
resident of The Scripps-Howard Foun- 
ation, which sponsors the annual com- 
etition, at an awards luncheon (April 19) 
1 The Union League Club in New York. 
In addition to the Globe-Democrat and 
TABC-ty, each of which received $2500 
nd a plaque, seven other entries in the 
21d of newspapers and broadcasting were 
ynored for journalistic accomplishment 
B97 2. 

The Globe-Democrat was saluted for a 
ries by Richard Krantz and Steve Hig- 
ins exposing the diversion of traffic fines 
om the city treasury into ticket-fixers’ 
pets, with the result that reforms were 

gun. 

The WABC-tv entry consisted of Geral- 
» Rivera’s reports, “Migrants: Dirt 
heap,” and “Willowbrook: The Last Dis- 
race.” The former pointed up the abuse 
* migrant workers, and the latter 
‘ought public attention to the alarming 
-oblem of the care for the mentally re- 
rded by the state of New York. Both 
sulted in progressive legislation being 
troduced. 


Omaha Sun cited 


One thousand dollar cash awards and 
rtificates went to The Sun Newspapers 
* Omaha, for a documented examination 
public records that verified the descrip- 
mn of Boys Town as a “money machine”; 
WCKT-tv, Miami, for special newscast 
ports, including discrimination in hous- 
g, freedom of the press, and the story of 
atherine Bowles, a woman seeking aid in 
maze of bureaucracy; WIND-radio, Chi- 
go, for the program, “The Forgotten 
2ople,” produced by the station and an 
-year-old Chicano intern, Serafin Trejo, 
d dealing with the life of Latin people. 
And KING am fm ty, Seattle, for “Make 
our Vote Count,” a series of announce- 
ents and programs designed to involve 
‘izens in the democratic process and 
hich resulted in 70.9% of the citizens of 
ting age in King County casting their 
llots. 
Special mention certificates were award- 
_the Boston Herald American for a 
am report on homeowners’ tax com- 
aints, which resulted in the correction of 
e local assessment system and provided 
jevance machinery; The Cincinnati Post 
Times-Star for a series dealing with 
‘egularities in proceedings in the Do- 
sstic Relations Court which led to the 
pension of a judge; and the Philadel- 
ia Evening and Sunday Bulletin for a 
ties that unmasked a “community hero” 
d brought him to justice in a murder 
3e, 
Judges for the sixth annual awards 
‘re Jerome H. Walker, Sr., retired ex- 
ive editor of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, and 
L. Perris, general manager, 
-tv, Cleveland. 


Criteria in evaluating the entries—the 
competition was open to every newspaper, 
radio and television station in the coun- 
try—were initiative, professional presen- 
tation, and results. 

Judges Walker and Perris noted that 
the majority of entries dealt with ‘“peo- 
ple problems” and investigative reporting. 
Prize monies in every case were presented 
to the winning newspaper or station, and 
disposition was left to their discretion. 

The Roy W. Howard Awards were es- 
tablished in 1967, and are named for the 
long-time editor of the New York World 
Telegram & Sun and president of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. During a newspaper 
and wire service career that spanned more 
than 60 years, Howard was a leading ad- 
vocate of public service. He died in 1964 
at the age of 81. 

First prize winner of the 1971 Howard 
Awards was the papers of Pioneer Press, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

The Scripps-Howard Foundation was 
incorporated in 1962 with its principal 
objectives the improvement and advance- 
ment of journalism. Its activities range 
from student scholarships, grants to jour- 
nalism schools, and awards designed to 
encourage excellence in the broad field of 
communications. 


e 
Taconic Press acquires 


4 weekly papers 


Taconic Press Inc. has purchased four 
weekly newspapers in Dutchess County, 
N.Y. from Dymer Communications Inc. 

The Millbrook Roundtable, Rhinebeck 
Gazette, Red Hook Advertiser and Pine 
Plains Regiater-Herald have a combined 
paid circulation of approximately 5,000. 

The new corporation, which has also 
acquired the Millbrook Press, a job print- 
ing plant, is headed by Peter S. and Jean 
M. Richards, who have extensive newspa- 
per experience. 

Dymer, under its president John S. 
Dyson, will continue to operate weekly 
newspaper in Ulster, Westchester and 
Nassau counties as well as pursue further 
expansion. 

Peter Richards has been deputy execu- 
tive director of the New York Department 
of City Planning for the past -six years. 
Before that he worked in news and public 
affairs at WGBH-TV, the public television 
station in Boston, United Press Interna- 
tional and the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-Gazette. 

Jean Richards has been press relations 
officer for the Chase Manhattan Bank 
which she joined in 1968 after gaining 
previous experience at United Press Inter- 
national, the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger, the Malden (Mass.) Evening 
News and a weekly newspaper in Ran- 
dolph, Mass. 

George Romano was consultant to the 
seller in the transaction. 
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G. Morris 
picture editor of the New York 


A TIME TO CHEER—John 
(right), 
Times,. congratulates photographer 
George Tames, veteran member of the 
Times Washington staff and a past presi- 
dent of the White House News Photog- 
raphers Association, on his receiving the 
Wilson Hicks award for photojournalism 
in ceremonies at the University of Miami 
conference on visual communication. 


News shield 


(Continued from page 96) 


would not be permitted to withhold evi- 


dence of a crime he witnessed where confi- — 


dentiality was not involved. 

Staff members of the Ervin committee 
have indicated that the North Carolina 
Senator’s efforts are currently being di- 
rected toward getting his colleagues to 
accept the main provisions of his bill. 
Ervin noted the drafting of his bill has 
not been “an easy task.” The Senator, 
however, is confident that the subcommit- 
tee will report a bill soon and send it to 
the full judiciary committee and that the 
full committee will report the bill to the 
Senate for action at the present session. 

To some observers this seems somewhat 
sanguine but Senator Ervin is a power in 
the Senate and is supported by other pow- 
erful solons so it might well happen that 
way. 

ie for the Kastenmeier committee, who 
knows? Several members of that group 
have been prosecuting attorneys and may 
be reluctant to approve legislation that 
would curb the efforts of prosecutors to 
obtain evidence believed to be necessary 
to successful prosecution. No  un- 
willingness to protect the rights of jour- 
nalists has been shown by the Kasten- 
meier group but whatever legislation they 
recommend is pretty certain to balance the 
rights of the press with the rights of law 
enforcement. 
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Classified Rav ericing 


FEATURES 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 
‘Antiques in America”’ is 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 


up in the furniture design 


business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For 
samples and prices write 

The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.I. 
02902. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


oO TE ESSE EEE reer 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


The DIAL Agency, 1503 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001. Ph: 349-7422. 
“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 

for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS Weekly 
in Eastern states 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 

National Press Building 


Washington, D.C. 20004 
tle NAtional 8-1133 


Daily 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western ‘Newspapers 
2284 E, Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO, newspapers, 
magazines; appraisals, consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Service, 
Box 133, Emporia, Kans. (316) 342-5280. 
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AVAILABLE 


BIBLE NOTES 


WEEKLY line drawing and_ 90-100 
word feature/panel, Timely, scholarly, 
relevant treatments of archaeological 
discoveries, word studies, use of Bible 
today and in history. Samples and 
rates. Luther A. Gotwald, Jr., Davids- 
ville, Pa. 15928. 


BIRTHDAYS 


BIRTHDAY NEWS—Daily updates on 
the famous! Write Newsmaker Fea- 
tures, 2646 Hillpark, San Jose, Calif. 
95124. 


CARTOONS 


LOCAL CARTOONS about your area. 
Specific panels if desired, Alex’s Car- 
toons, Box 1233, Seneca, S.C. 29678. 


HOME AND GARDEN 


AMERICA’S ONLY photo 
garden weekly, 600 words. 
peeceen. Box 66, Needham, 
2 a 


powered 
Walter 
Mass. 


NUTRITION 


WEEKLY RECIPE FOR HEALTH 
column. offers readers help with special 
diets (low calorie and restricted). All 
approved by graduate nutritionist. 
Samples: Jay-Kay Recipe Service, Box 
598, Pontiac, Mich. 48056. 


jyou already typeset 


TV LOG 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU' with a week- 
ly TV Program Log complete with 
network storylines and movie high- 
lights. Only stations viewed in your 
area are included. Material is sent to 
in camera-ready 
veloxes, set 12 pica measure and ar- 
rives in your plant at your specified 
deadline. Our 10 years experience pro- 
ducing complete and accurate TV Logs 
speaks for itself. Samples and rates. 
Box 940, Editor & Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase o 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 738-8053 nights; or write 
Box 38364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course. 


PRESERVE UTMOST SECURITY and 
avoid haggling in your newspaper sale. 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12428, Panama City, Fla. 32401. 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858. 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 


Corporate sales license. (714) 982-0424 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
Praising of newspapers our business. 


CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 


Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


ALAN G. LEWIS, Broker, now listing 
over 200 buyers looking for your daily 
or top weekly. Ridge Road, Hardwick, 
Mass. 01087. (413) 477-6659. 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S. Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTY DAILY, South- 
west, 3,200 circulation, Gross 193M, 
price $237M plus real estate of $95M, 
total $332M, down $232M. DEAN D. 
SELLERS, Broker, 808 N, Miller St., 
Mesa, Ariz. 85203. 


UPSTATE NEW YORK weekly that 
grossed over $50,000 last year. $20,000 
takes it. Can be financed. C. H. Grose, 
72 W. High St., Ballston Spa, N.Y. 
12020. (518) 885- 4601. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


SONNY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Order Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS j 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE | 


240,000 CIRCULATION weekly, booth 
ing metro area, offset plant, good cli- 
mate. Profitable now but need more 
capital and personnel for real bigs 
profits. Will sell, or joint venture wi 
right party. Box 567, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. t 


ABSENTEE OWNER will sell attrac 
tive group of weeklies in Zone 2. In 
come $300,000. Available with or with- 
out plant and real estate at less thar 
gross. Needs strong management. Will 
consider partnership with right person. 
Box 698, Editor & Publisher. 


ONE OF THE NATION’S leading 
Anglo-Jewish monthly newspapers, 
covering area between New York City 
and Philadelphia. Will consider young 
man for 50% partnership or will sel 
outright to right party. No brokers 
printers or speculators. ‘Looking fo 
sound man with eye to the future 
Big money maker. Box 689, ndites & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


SEEKING full or partial ownershi’ 
small weekly with prospects. Editoria 
background. Replies confidential. Bo: 
731, Editor & Publisher. 


ACCELERATED GROWTH idea fom 
circulation and revenues. No _ initia 
cost. Seattle area preferred. Box 725% 
Editor & Publisher. 


States) S775 ee 


Authorized by —____ 
Classification 


Copy 


HUI. 


To Run: 


_AAcAcCOCMAMLKHMHNRAONMONMNON UU 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 21 


( Assign a box number and mail my replies daily 


Weeks 
Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


it 


Till Forbidden 


| 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER © 850 Third Ave. » New York, N. Y. 10022 ip 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 
SOUNTY SEAT BI-WEEKLY or daily, 


vill pay premium price. Box 631, 
fditor & Publisher. 


SMALL DAILY $250M gross up or 
arge weekly $100M gross. Zones 2,3,4,- 
, or 6. Box 234, Editor & Publisher. 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 490, Gadsden, Ala.—35902 
Ph: (205) 546-3356 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


"REELANCER’S NEWSLETTER: the 
emimonthly forum where publishers 
mnounce their needs for freelance 
elp on editorial/graphics projects. An 
nvaluable tool for writers, artists, 
‘ditors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing. $16.00 
early. New Subscription Department, 
bO W. Sith St., New York, N.Y. 
0019. 


SEMINAR, a Quarterly Review for 
ournalists by opley Newspapers. 
Seems to be trying hardest to find a 
niddle ground in reference to the old 
dage that ‘nothing is ever right about 
he newspaper business in the 
folumbia Journalism Review and noth- 
ng is ever wrong about it in Editor & 


ublisher!’ ’’—Martin S. Hayden, edi- 
or, The Detroit News. Sample copy 
ree. Special introductory offer, one 
ear (four issues) $2, one-third off 


egular $3 price. Box 1530-E, La Jolla, 
alif. 92037. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising Rates 
“POSITIONS WANTED" 
(Payable with order) 


4-weeks ........ $1.10 per line, per issue 
B3-weeks ........ $1.20 per line, per issue 
2-weeks ........ $1.30 per line, per issue 
l-week ........ $1.40 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (No abbreviations) 
Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 
Air-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS” 


{Remittance should accompany clas- 
sifled copy when submitted unless 
credit has been established.) 


A-weeks ........ $1.60 per line, per issue 
3-waeks ones oe. $1.70 per line, per issue 
2-weeks ........ $1.80 per line, per issue 
BWR oe cen $1.90 per line. 


Count 5 average words per line 
or 38 characters and/or spaces 
3 lines minimum (No abbreviations) 
Add 50c per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in your copy. 
Ajir-mail service on box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 


PLEASE INDICATE EXACT CLASSI- 
FICATION IN WHIGH AD IS TO 
APPEAR. 


i DISPLAY—CLASSIFIED 

The use of borders, boldface type, cuts 
ir other decorations, changes your classi- 
ed ad to display. The rate for display- 
lassified is $3.45 per agate line—$48.30 
per column. inch minimum space. 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 


_ Tuesday, 4:30 PM New York Time 
Box numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid for 1-year. 


_ Editor & Publisher 
O Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 
(212) 752-7050 


~ANNOUNCEME \ TS 
_PUBLICATIONS WAN TED 


WANTED 
SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


Midwest magazine publishing company 
seeks diversification in specialized mag- 
azines of consumer, trade or profes- 
sional nature. Replies confidential. Box 
662, Editor & Publisher. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


MACEY GATHER-STITCHER-TRIM- 
MER. Perfect for TY _ supplements, 
stitching and gathering special tabloid 
sections, magazine sections, etc. Model 
532-4 and 632, 4 station saddle gather- 
stitcher-trimmer, 2 hand feed stations, 
batch counter, refeed station at take 
up end, 2 Bostitch heads, 1 set extra 
knives. New 1971. Asking $31,500. Call 
John Winsor, (309) 647-9049. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


ALPHATYPE—5 keyboards, 2  non- 
counting perferators, 1 counting per- 
ferator, 1 translator, 1 tab box, 2 
multi-mix recorders, 1 multi-mix print- 
out unit, 1 regular printout unit, 83 
fonts. Asking $30,000. Call John Win- 
sor, (309) 647-9049. 


FOR 


SPEEDY PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


9”—14”—20” 
Wide 
Smoothly waxes proofs, newsprint, over- 
lays & film. No wavy ridges, dry areas, 
wax ooze of edges or wax bleedthrough. 
Clean printing. Practical. Convenient. 


Calibrated dial coating control Accurate cali- 


brated thermostat 


Schaefer Machine Co, Ire. 


Boston Post Road 
CLINTON, CONN, 06413 
Telephone: (203) 669-6000 


—— 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


FOR SALE—PHOTON 560. Two dise 
with duplicates, twelve sizes—6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 86, 48, 60, 72. Can 
be seen in operation now. 


CONTACT: 
John Brooks 
Newark Advocate 
25 West Main St. 
Newark, Ohio 43055 
Ph. (614) 345-4053 


NEW COLD TYPE HARDWARE 


Used only 6 weeks, for sale at a dis- 
count. Capable of producing type for 
small newspaper, tabloid, metropolitan 
or a typehouse, through to paste-up 
ready for camera. Consists of 2 AM430 
keyboards, one AM744 photosetter with 
7 lenses, 1 type disc, type size range 
from 5 to 86 pt., 4 font capacity, 4 K 
Program logic, 1 AM745 processor, 1 
waxer and 5 heavy duty paste-up tables 
and other equipment. Call Quakertown, 
Pa., (215) 536-4440 or (215) 967-1884. 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614, 


"MACHINERY & 7s 
COMPOSING ROOM 


LINOTYPES—Models 36,35,31, 
for sale. The Courier-Tribune, 
boro, N. C. 27203. (919) 625-2102. 


comet 
Ash- 


INTERTYPE PHOTOSETTER, 
operating condition. 14 lenses, 
fonts. Best offer. Contact W. R. 
er, P.O, Box .150, Napa, 
94558 (707) 226-3711. 


DON'T TRADE 
OR SELL!!! 


CONVERT your JUSTOWRITER to 
input most 6-7-8 LEVEL PHOTOTYPE 


Good 
4+ 
Stahl- 
California 


SETTERS and SAVE MANY $$$. 
Contact FHN Business __ Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N.J. 08057. 


(609) 235-7614. 


JUSTOWRITERS—Large selection of 
excellent trade-ins, for rent-lease, or 
for sale easy terms. NAPSCO, Berlin, 
Wisc., and 18 W 22 N.Y.C. 10010 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
136 Church St., N.¥.C. (212) 964-1370. 


ENGRAVING 


WE HAVE CONVERTED to plastic 
plate printing and have for sale the 
following engraving equipment: 


36” NIAGARA Electric Power Metal 
Sheer; 36” Plexto Foot Power Metal 
Sheer; Tascope Double Page Etcher 


194 liters with 62 liter Master Dispens- 
ing Unit; Master M32 Etcher with 30 
liter Master Acid Dispensing Unit; 


Whirler; Master Immersion Burn in 
Cooling Unit; Newark Flip-top Ex- 
posing Unit 28 x 32 carbon light 
source, Contact R. M. Yeiter, Daily 
saith P.O. Box 4567, Biloxi, Miss. 
39531. 


CHEMCO POWDERLESS ETCHING 
machine Model 510 used continuously 
for 12 years, Kept in excellent repair. 
Price $500 FOB Norfolk, Va. For in- 
formation call Walker Young, Vir- 
ginian-Pilot & Ledger-Star, (703) 
625-1431. 


MAILROOM 


ONE MODEL 1900 ADDRESSOGRAPH, 
VV plate, in excellent condition. 

One Model 1900 Addressograph, Record 
Card Plate, in excellent condition, 
One Model 6400 Keyboard Graphotype. 
Good condition. 

Three 98 drawer cabinets, 
card plates. 
Three 6-drawer 
plates. New. 


21,000 frames for PG 29-A Addresso- 
graph, Record Card Plates. 


for record 


cabinets, for VV 


3 boxes Record Card Plates for PG 
29A Addressograph. 

1 small hand operated Model 350 
Graphotype, new. 

As is, where is. Make offer. Contact 
Jim Anderson, Circulation Depart- 
ment, Citizen-Advertiser, 25 Dill 


Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 


WIRETYER Model 101 GA—single tie, 
purchased 1966—cast iron construction 
several tie blocks and spare parts. 


METRO-STACKER — Sta-Hi Bonnier 
alternate feed—Duel power takeoffs— 
portable—with spare parts. 


SIGNODE KW-777-P—1966—220V, 3 
phase 60 cycle AC—with general] strap- 
ping inline feeder and spare parts— 
available mid-August. 


SIGNODE KW-876-P—1969—with Cut- 
ler Hammer inline feeder—low bundle 
attachment and spare parts—well 
maintained — observe in operation — 
available mid-August. 


All equipment FOB Allentown, Pa. 
Call or write Alfred Trinkle, Call- 
Chronicle Newspapers, Allentown, Pa. 


MATERIAL FOR wile 


SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 


litho films. National Publishers’ Sur 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 5492 
phone (414) 3861-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE CONVERSION to Photo 


Composition and Letterflex leaves sur- 
plus Composing Room, Engraving and 


Stereotype (23;%” cut off) equipment — 


available about March 1, 1973. Cur- 
rently operating. Prices negotiable. 
Contact: L. . Larson, 
Officer, The Washington, Star-News, 
2nd and Virginia Ave., E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20003. goay 484- 4760, 


MUST SACRIFICE AT ONCE: 


IBM MT-SC, computerized composing 
system with 2 IBM composers, with 


MACHINERY & “SUPPLIES a 


Purchasing ~ 


IBM guarantee for new M/A. Includes _ |) 


extra tapes and ball elements. 


PHOTO-TYPOSITOR with extra fonts, 
and headliner with masters, varityper 
with type fonts, also ATF Chief 22, 
174%” x 2214”, in top condition, also 
shalt model 2024, 20” x 24” with chain 
delivery and spray attachment, also 
1250 and 1250W, and AB Dick 350 and 
Zenith 14 x 20 like new. 


LOG ETRONIC D831 
system, in top condition. 


color processor 


BRACKELL, 46 x 60, floor model paper 
jogger. 


BORROWDALE 24 x 24 camera Mer- 
cury model, in top condition, like new. 
And Kenro V240—20 x 40”, with Den- 
sity Modulator, ete. 


2 THOMAS Collators, Pitney-Bowes 
Tickometer, and postage mailing equip- 


|ment. Also Phillipsburg automatic in- 


serting machines and Cheshire equip- 
ment. Also Magna Craft L-167 head. | 


2 NCR model 395 
totals) with sorter 
nearly new condition. 


computers 
and key punch, 


Will accept any reasonable offer. Phone 
collect: (313) 584-4300. 


fer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 48126. 


CUTLER-HAMMER CONVEYOR 
(overhead) ; three 90-degrees, one 45- 
degree, 60’ conveyor, chain driven, 
$500; two (2) Hytrol Inserting Con- 
veyors, 10’ long, 56” wide with exten- 
sions, automatic, $300 each. Duane F. 
Sodeman, Daily Journal, 8 Dearborn 
Square, Kankakee, Ill. (815) 933-7711. 


FRIDEN RECORDER and reproducer. 
Excellent condition, 4-pocket Sheridan 
tabloid stitcher with 3 knife trimmer. 
Tasograph 42” electric burn-in oven, 
Tasograph 48” face-up whirler, C&G 
table saw for zine or lead, 24” zine 
electric mounting press, North Andover 
Citizen, 133 Main St., North Andover, 
Mass. 01845 or phone (617) 685-5128. 


TWO PHOTON MODELS 513 complete 
with tape discs, film magazines, spare 
parts. All for $3000. Must move imme- 
diately. O.N.E., P.O. Box 226, Nor- 
cross, Ga, 30071. (404) 448-6550. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—Behrens P & P, 
1896 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90025. (218) 474-6525. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


——s~ 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors, Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


(120 


MICHIGAN 
SYSTEMS RESEARCH CO., 6661 Schae- 


“MACHINI ERY & SUPPLIES 


PRESSES & MACHINERY — 


available October 1973. 
HOE COLOR CONVERTIBLE, 


Available immediately. 


COMPLETE NEWSPAPER  PRINT- 
ING department. 16 page Goss Tub- 
ular, Markum quarter folder, casting 
boxes, etc. Contact Mr. Howard, Morn- 
ing News Gazette, 612 Court St., Mar- 
tinez, Calif. 945538. (415) 229-2220. 


- GOSS SUBURBAN 6 unit, new 
“ 1969. 
GOSS SUBURBAN 3 unit with 
folder, new 1964. Excellent condi- 
tion. 
GOSS COMMUNITY, 
folder and drive. 
COTTRELL V-15A, 4 units. 
COTTRELL 5 unit V-15, excellent 
condition. 
FAIRCHILD COLOR KING, new 
1969, 4 units with imprinter. 
* SUBURBAN half and_ quarter 
i) folder, 
URBANITE QUARTER FOLDER 
—Will guarantee, like new. Also 
_ COLE Model 106 quarter double 


1 unit with 


parallel folder with cross per- 
ly forator, new in 1966. 
. REC, «Inc, 


401 N. Leavitt Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


"HEAVENS TO BETSY Goss Cox-0O- 
_ Type press serial C0618 used since 
October ’61 (bought new) is worth 
something to somebody somewhere. 
Call Fred Taylor, The Chatham News, 
~ (919) 742-2181, Siler City, N.C. Other 
- letterpress equipment too. 


" 
S AVAILABLE NOW 


_ 4-Unit Goss Signature Web Offset Press 
Cutoff 23;%,”—Max. web width 3514” 


_ Two folders: one % and 14, one with 
j double parallel 
Complete with dryers, chill rolls and 
Ae paper roll stands 

; Excellent Condition 

. Available Immediately 


Call, write or wire: 


Inland Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation 
1720 Cherry Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64108 
(816) 221-9060 


COLE MODEL 101 quarter folder and 
two knife trimmer with vacuum sys- 
tem for Goss Suburban. Like new, half 
price. FOLDER, 909 E. 59th St., Los 
Angeles, (213) 235-3131. 


3 UNIT GOSS COMMUNITY offset 

press and MGD duplicator. $11,000 

down, take over payments and all 

moving costs (Florida). Box 477, 
i Laurel Springs, N.J. 08021. 


a 


10 UNITS SCOTT LETTERPRESS, 
‘i 2234” cutoff, double width, 6 color 
_ eylinders, 2 Imperial 3 to 2 Folders, 
complete with all stereotype equip- 
* ment. Can be seen on production. 
; UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
ah EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


100 


FOR SALE: 
MARK 1 HEADLINER, 6 units, 2234” cutoff, 1 color half 
deck, 3 units reversible, reels, no pasters, automatic pasters 
can be added. Saddles for Letterflex are available. Press 


4 units. 1951, 2234” cutoff, 
end fed roll stands. Also complete stereotype equipment. 


We have moved to new premises: 
TENAKILL ASSOCIATES INC. 


Successors to Ben Shulman Assocs., Inc. 
135 Lawrence St., Hackensack, N.J. 07602 
(201) 487-7717 


Contact our representatives at The Waldorf-Astoria during ANPA week. 


| St. 


| USED BBERKLEY-SMALL_ K-99 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


STEREOTYPE 


2 WOOD HEAVY-DUTY Autoplates, 


23; inch cutoff; 1 Wood Miller; 1 
Goss Miller; 2 Sta-Hi Curved Plate 
Routers; 2 Sta-Hi Formers; 10 ton 


Electric Pot; Hammond Caster. 
tact R. M. Yeiter of The Daily Herald, 
P.O. Box 4567, Biloxi, Miss, 39531. 


KAUFMAN PLATE BENDER—Brand 
new, G. Dingman, Times-Journal, 
Thomas, Ontario. (519) 631-2790. 


WANTED TO BUY 


GOSS SUBURBAN PRESS, 4-5 units 


or will buy single units up to six. 
Claremont Press, 315 San Leandro 
Way, San Francisco, Calif. 94127, 


phone (415) 587-2866. 


or 
K-77 Vendors in good condition. Call 
(202) 554-7530 collect. Ask for Mr. 
Langston. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


BANK WON'T ADVERTISE? 


The banker will sign up for a full 
year’s campaign of full-page ads in 
your paper when he sees these ads. 
Camera-ready artwork with top-quality 
illustrations and_ interesting 
Sorry, no mats. Bill Allison Box 
1999, Fort Myers, Fla. 33901. 


ADVERTISING DISPATCH 


DISPATCH PROBLEMS? HANsystem 
has been solving them for years. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, OH. 44256. 


CLASSIFIED CONSULTANT 


CONSULTANT—Profit oriented pro- 
fessional, 30 years management back- 
ground. Profession in organizing and 
training telephone sales personnel, 
strong in promotion. On the scene 
personal program should substantially 
increase profits from your classified 
operation. Box 680, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J.—07307 
(201) 659-6888 


INSTALLATIONS & MOVING 


Special equipment, designed or built. 
Equipment available for sale. 


Paul F. Bird 
P.O. Box 1027 
Sanford, Fla. 32771 
(305) 668-5034 


~ NEWSPAPER SERVICES _ 


PRESS TIME AV AILABLE 


PRESS TIME AVAILABLE on_ Goss 


Community Wednesdays and 
days, 


urs- 
capable of printing 24 page 


standard or 48 page tabs. Contact Ron 


Moissinac, 


(201) 349-9090, Reporter 


Newspapers, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 


PRESS TIME AND TYPESETTING 


service 


available at old-fashioned 


Maine prices. Most complete facility in 


the Northeast 
major East Coast cities. 
color King press. 
Hinman, 
Co., 


with rapid service to 
New 4 unit 
Write or call Dick 
Great Northern Publishing 
P.O. Box 1267, Presque Isle, 


Maine 04769; or call (207) 764-0321. 


Help 
Wanted eee 


ACADEMIC 


MAJOR UNIVERSITY in Zone 6 seeks 


professional 


news man or woman to 


teach reporting and advise 5-day stu- 


dent newspaper. 


Hard news and/or 


editing experience with MA essential. 


Equal 


opportunity employer with af- 


firmative action program. Send com- 


plete biographical 


information to Box 


648, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, print jour- 


nalism. 
courses. 


editing, other 
near, some years 


Reporting, 
PhD or 


newspaper work, teaching experience. 
An equal opportunity employer in Re- 


gion 3. 


Box 707, Editor & Publisher. 


CHAIRMAN, JOURNALISM — Need 


PhD with 5 years professional, 


5 years 


teaching experience to teach half time, 


develop program, 
Equal 
J. 


supervise 7 faculty. 
opportunity employer. Write 
H. Bliss, acting chairman, Journal- 


ism Department, California State U'ni- 


versity, 


Long Beach, Calif. 90840. 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 
portant for 
teach basic news. skills, 


im- 
opening to 
press law, 


possible fall 


theory, advise student publications. As- 


sistant professor level. 
ment file, other material to: 
ism Program, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Resume, place- 
Journal- 
WWSC English Dept., 
98225. An Equal 


Opportunity Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ws 


BRE REESE ERRE REE 


CLASSIFIED 
MANAGEMENT 


Large metropolitan Southwest- 
ern newspaper, 15-20 million 
lines Classsified annually, with 
commitment to sales, service 
and growth desires candidate 
for number 2 position in classi- 
fied management. Individual 
selected will report to Classi- 
fied Director and have full 
operating responsibility for 75 
person phone room including 
personnel staffing, motivation, 
systems and administration. 
Challenge in this fast growing 
market is terrific. Send resume 
in strictest confidence to Box 


670, Editor and Publisher. 


Orlando Sentinel Star, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 


HELP WANTED _ 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR RELATIONS DIRECTOR ~ 


We are seeking a Labor Relations 
Director to fill this top position at The 
Washington Post. The position. requires 
an executive fully experienced in news- 
paper labor relations. Salary com- | 
mensurate with the responsibility and 
experience of the individual. Write or 
contact John Prescott, President and 
General Manager. Interviews in Wash-— 
ington or in NYC during ANPA | 
Convention week. The Washington © 
Post, 1150 15th Street, N.W., Wash-— 
ington, D. C. 20005. f 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago based International Men’s Or- 
ganization seeks mature, experienced, 
creative individual to supervise, man- 
age and participate in publication of 
nationally monthly magazine and a 
large miscellany of collateral printing. 


Job demands direct involvement in 
graphies, editorial, advertising, print- 
ing production, budget control and 
fulfillment as well as supervision of 
small but competent staff. Resume 
should include present salary and ap- 
proximate availability. All replies con- 
fidential. Box 709, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROGRESSIVE Southwest Florida 
daily is looking for an aggressive Dis- 
trict Manager. Come to where the 
living is great. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Salary plus bonus 


| 
: 


program. Freeman, Circulation § 
Director, Naples Daily News, (813) §} 


649-3161. 4 


PROMOTION MANAGER for circula- §J 
tion department. Must have vision and § 
imagination necessary to work upi 
good carrier contests. Prefer experi- Jj 
enced circulator. Write furnishing de- Jj 
tails on experience and starting salary.’ 
Nice setup, good opportunity to move 
ahead. Zone 2. Box 705, Editor & 
Publisher. | 


| 
NEWLY CREATED POSITION for |} 
someone interested in all phases of 
circulation operation. 


The qualified applicant may now be @ 
country or city circulation director in- 
terested in expanding opportunities S 
entire circulation operation. 


Our company publishes a morning 
daily and an afternoon daily with 
combined circulation of 125,000. 


Beautiful small city with abundantly 
recreational and educational facilities | 
in Wisconsin. 


Please write letter of application in-f) j 
cluding educational, work and_ salary 
pistory to Box 718, Editor & Pub-ff 
isher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for prow 
gressive Area 9 daily. Experience, 

drive, solid promotional ideas n / 
for growth in a hotly competitive mai 
ket. Salary $10-13,000. Fringe benefit 
Box 636, Editor & Publisher. ‘ 


EXPERIENCED DISTRICT MAD 
AGER who is interested in how it! 
done on an aggressive, fast growi 
newspaper. We have the opportun 
plus loads of fringes. If you have 
desire for greener pastures and 
career-minded, write furnishing det 
about yourself, salary, etc. Box 6 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 7 


FLORIDA opportunity for a “hustli 

Classified outside salesman in 
boomir:g market near Disney 
Salary plus commission. Tell us 
you can and will do for us in a 
to Dan Hall, Personnel Mar 
Box 2833 
lando, Fla. 32802. . 


N. for 10,000 daily offset 

rowing market. Must be strong 
in sales and promotion. Excellent sal- 
ary, commission and bonus plan plus 
excellent fringe benefits. Send resume 
to T. George Washington, Box 529, 
Madisonville, Ky. 42431. 


OPPORTUNITY for energetic, aggres- 
sive sales person, with layout and de- 
sign ability, to get ‘ta piece of the ac- 
tion.’’ Little or no initial investment. 
Monthly recreational tabloid and week- 
ly shopper have great growth potential, 
offer small town living, 30 minutes 
from city, fishing, boating at doorstep. 
Buy in or start for salary plus com- 
mission. Resume to Rodger McKown, 
[rail Lakes News, Box 264, Granbury, 
Tex. 76048. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


\dvertising Manager—Immediate open- 
ng for an aggressive, self starter with 
yroven sales record for New Jersey 
ffset daily (5 days) 15,000 (AM). Ex- 
ellent market. Experienced planning 
dvertising sales campaigns. Unusual 
pportunity with excellent growth po- 
ential market. Must work closely with 
taff of 10. If you can manage and 
roduce send resume to Box 724, Editor 
¢ Publisher. 


\DVERTISING MANAGER for daily 
£ 30,000, Western part of Zone 

Must be able to organize and direct 
ur good staff. Salary $15,000 plus 
onus and all fringes. Write in strict 
onfidence. Box 664, Editor & Publisher. 


F YOU’VE MASTERED the art of 
ales administration and are ready to 
aove up to broader management re- 
ponsibility, here is the opportunity. 
\ward-winning offset community daily 
eeds general manager with strong 
dvertising background, plus’ good 
orking knowledge of other depart- 
rents. Prove you’re worth $20,000 to 
fart and you’ve got it. Box 668, Edi- 
or & Publisher. 


D MANAGER FOR ESTABLISHED 
ND EXPANDING NDW ENGLAND 
oe BOX 681, EDITOR & PUB- 


XPERIENCED display salesman for 
1,000, 6-day daily. $155 week, plus 
nus, car allowance, excellent fringes. 
lanagement opportunities in our 
aper group. Must be able to SELL a 
st of 70 accounts and KEEP them 
id. Must be able to SELL new ac- 
yunts opening in this growing mar- 
st. Send references I can check, sam- 
es of layouts, snap-shot. Todd Crit- 
nden, Advertising Manager. G. I. 
dependent, Box 1208, Grand Island, 
eb. 68801. 


ATIONAL MAGAZINE enlarging 
aff. New opportunity as Eastern Ad 
anager. 25'% travel. Salary and ex- 
mses. Excellent future. Complete re- 
me to Box 695, Editor ‘& Publisher. 


READY TO MOVE UP? 


2re’s your opportunity to be consid- 

for management positions with 
Bing newspapers in every state. 
id, On a completely confidential ba- 
1! To be considered for openings 
the $18,000 to $75,000 range, send 
e stating position desired, salary 
moments, and geographical prefer- 
re 


[4 CARL YOUNG, 
_ RON CURTIS & COMPANY, 


To ; 


“TI 
“fe 


REMENT leaves opening for top, 
ssional salesman on our 11-man 
staff. One of Northern Califor- 
leading dailies. in delightful su- 
n area. Com 


in..our | 
growing organization. Send 
/ resume to Box 708, Editor & 


av x 5 a 


EDITORIAL 


To answer box number ads in 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Address your reply to the 
box number given in the 
ad, c/o Editor & Publisher, 
850 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 


Please be selective in the 
number of clips submitted 
in response to an ad. In- 
clude only material which 
can be forwarded in a 
large manilla envelope. 


Editor & Publisher is not 
responsible for the return 
of any material submitted 
to its advertisers. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


SPORTS EDITOR—Medium AM Zone 3 
daily seeks experienced writer manager 
with leadership skills. Resume to Box 
724, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR—Managing, news and 
copy editing skills, Local-regional focus 
for AM Zone 3 medium daily. Resume 
to Box 735, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR, NEWS PRODUCTION, to 
handle makeup, some editing for 2 in- 
vestment publications using most mod- 
ern photo-typesetting technology. Abil- 
ity and initiative to learn and write 
about stocks and related areas desir- 
able. Pay commensurate with ability, 
knowledge and growth in job. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Box 733, Editor & 
Publisher. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SPORTS ASSISTANT—National sports 
weekly seeks recent college graduate 
for interesting position. Good at details 
and writing. Start June 15. Send 
resume and salary requirements to 
Box 730, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Editor for bright 6-day 10,000 daily in 
Southern New England college area. 
Person we are seeking may be manag- 
ing editor on comparable or larger 
newspaper who wants responsibilities 
of running his own department and 
challenge of making a good small city 
daily better, 


Right person will be creative, ener- 
getic, experienced in all facets news- 
room and editing. Must be able to 
supervise and inspire young staff and 
have imagination and photo layout 
know-how to make best use of offset 
capabilities. 


Work for news oriented publisher who 
eares about editorial product and who 
can start you at $13,000. Send all info 
first letter. Replies in strict confidence. 
Box 729, Editor & Publisher. 


WOMEN’S EDITOR to head Family 
Living and Social News department in 
fast growing newspaper close to Bos- 
ton. Must have 4-5 years experience, 
ability to prepare attractive layouts 
and supervise small staff. Starting 
salary $12,000 per year. Send resume 
to Box 617, Editor & Publisher. 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Daily Newspapers 


Send us your resumé: we will duplicate 


and refer it on current job openings. 
Full range of editorial, advertising, 
circulation and back shop jobs usually 
available. 

New England Daily Newspaper Assn. 
340 Main St., Room 527 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 


x PUBLISHER for April 21, 1973 
; re Hi ° 


_ EDITORIAL 


PRACTICAL HORSEMAN, fast grow- 
ing monthly horse magazine based in 
West Chester, Pa., needs managing 
editor. Horse background, preferably 
hunter/jumper/thoroughbred oriented, 
is requisite in addition to editorial 
skills. Background, resume and salary 
requirements to Pamela Goold, Prac- 


tical Horseman, R.D. 1, Box 256, 
Chester Springs; Pa. 19425. 
EXPERIENCED REWRITE MAN 


sought for large morning and Sunday 
metropolitan paper in Zone 2. Salary 
in excess of $345 per week plus fringe 
benefits. Send full resume and writing 
samples to Box 682, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN—Beautiful Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, has much to offer for year round 
living. News editor for 5-day afternoon 
paper. Copy editing, page layout. 
Please write Personnel Director, Sara- 
oP lads Box 1719, Sarasota, Fla. 
33578. 


REPORTER, energetic, talented, per- 
haps recent J-grad, as addition to our 
staff that publishes fine quality weekly 
and several outstanding industrial pa- 
pers. Contact Malcolm Coe, Henry 
County Journal, Bassett, Va. 24055. 


TRI-WEEKLY and central printing 
plant needs 3 experienced reporters. 
Must have camera ability. Phone (615) 
526-7161 and ask for Mrs. Williams. 


EDITOR 


Creative, energetic, aggressive. Solid 
background and/or degree in business 
or economics, Desk experience. Strong 
writer. Able to deal with community 
leaders in business and polities. 5-day 
daily business publication ready — to 
grow with the right person. South 
Florida. Resumes to Box 607, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/MANAGER — 33,000 circula- 
tion diocesan Catholic offset weekly. 
Head _ editorial, advertising depart- 
ments. Pay equal to experience, drive, 
creativity. Complete details to: The 
Spirit, Box 909, Green Bay, Wis. 54305. 


ENERGETIC, 


( dynamic, aggressive 
deskman with managing editor poten- 
tial needed for growing Georgia 


suburban daily. Must have extensive 
reporting experience, makeup exper- 
ience, and administrative ability to 
direct news staff of 8 and 3-man photo 
team. Local news philosophy and 
orientation essential. Sharp editing 
capabilities also necessary. Applicants 
must be mature, settled, industrious. 
No job hoppers need apply. Salary 
$11,500 to $14,500 depending on exper- 
oe ability. Box 555, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


EDITORIAL 


Mature all-around jour- 
nalist with minimum five 
years heavy writing and 
reporting experience for 
challenging, rewarding 
position on fast-growing 
national weekly tabloid 


based in Area 5. 


Salary range $13,000 to 
$18,000. Four day week. 
Tremendous future. No 
beginners or amateurs. 
Send resume to: 


BOX 650, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


HELP WANTED» 


EDITORIAL 
OO aS eee 
REPORTER with rewrite experience, 
wanted by Washington-based Catholic 
wire service. Guild scale. Write: Di- 
rector, NC News Service, 1312 Mass 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D 
20005. (No phone calls please.) : 


MILITARY REPORTER—Army and 
Navy weeklies. Military service r 
quired, Will train recent Journalis 
grad. Resume and tearsheets to: Aron 
Publications, P.O. Box 69, Arlingto: 

Va. 22203. = 


WRITER-PUBLICIST 


Walt Disney World, in Orlando, Flor- 
ida, is looking for a writer-publicist to — 


A strong background in news — 
and feature writing for magazines or 
newspapers is needed with broad con- 
tacts with the media desired. Applicant 
must be dependable and of good per- — 
sonality. Send resume, including salary i 
requirements, to Walt Disney World, — 
Professional Staffing, MA-1, P.O. Box 
40, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 32830. 


THE MIAMI NEWS needs two copy 
editors, preferably younger persons 
with four-five years editing experience 
on smaller Florida papers. Must have 
firm command of copy desk mechanics, 
possess analytical, questioning mind 
and ability to write bright, snappy — 
heads. Mail resumes to Mel Frishman, 
The Miami News, Box 615, 
Florida 33152. 


BERMUDA’S NATIONAL DAILY 
Royal Gazette invites applications from 
experienced general news_ reporters. 
Knowledge of English sports is pre- |} 
ferable but not essential. Full details 

including marital status to the Editor, — 
Royal Gazette, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


You may be the managing editor of a 
small daily or assistant managing edi- jj) 
tor of a larger one. If you’re an ag- | 
gressive, enterprising, creative shirt- |} 
sleeve editor with solid reporting, edit- 
ing, layout and administrative creden- — 
tials and the ability to bring forth 
the best from a good staff, we’d like 
to talk to you about the managing 
editorship of an Area 2 70,000 circula- ae 
tion daily. A rare opportunity. Send — 
resume and sample copies of your 
paper to Box 711, Editor & Publisher, 
in strict confidence, of course. 


RETIRED? Want half-day news desk 
work? Send resume and expected sal- 
ary. Need experienced person for 
small attractive Northwest city’s daily. 
Box 720, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 


Sports writer with desk experience 
wanted for prize-winning Zone 5 eve- 
ning and Sunday morning newspaper 
published in modern plant via com- 
puter-driven typesetting equipment, 
new offset press and newly remodeled 
quarters. High school and _ college 
sports locally. Opportunity to work 
with outstanding sports staff of 4, j 
5-day week, generous starting salary, 
liberal fringe benefits, ideal working 
conditions. Send details of background, 
training, experience, with clips: Gen- 
eral Manager, Kankakee Daily Jour- 
nal, Kankakee, Ill. 60901. 


NEED A COMBINATION _ reporter- 
wire man. If you have imagination in 
layout and talent in reporting, like to 


work, then contact Editor, Gastonia 
Gazette, Box 1538, Gastonia, N.C. 
28052. 


SMALL NEWSPAPER GROUP wants 
man, woman or couple to run weekly 
newspaper in Zone 4. Must be able to 


ti 
i 
i 
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write, make pictures, sell ads. Good 


opportunity for willing workers. No 

make-up required. Printed in central 

plant. Bob Bryan (205) 784-2131. 
101 


EDITORIAL 


ne WOMEN’ S NEWS EDITOR sought by 
fast-growing Midwestern daily in uni- 
: ‘ versity city of 50,000 adjacent to met- 
_ ropolitan area. Responsibilities involve 
writing, headlines, layout. Person 
with initiative and enthusiasm wanted 
for a job which carries the opportunity 
for enterprise and innovation. Reply 
in confidence to Box 1706, Editor & 
_ Publisher. 


it 


_ MANAGING EDITOR-REPORTER for 
award winning South Carolina semi- 
weekly to manage news staff of five. 
Send complete details, including snap- 
shot, in confidence. Prefer enthusiastic 
family type with desire and know-how 
to produce excellent newspaper. Mod- 
ern, air-conditioned offset plant. Good 
pay and fringe benefits. Box 688, 
Editor & Publisher. 


; PORTFOLIO 
DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 


_ Nationwide Insurance Co., Columbus, 
_ QOhio, has an opening for a person 
: with professional writing experience 
as a portfolio development specialist. 
The person we are seeking will have 
5 to 10 years writing experience, pre- 
_ferably in the casualty or commercial 
] insurance field and will be responsible 
- for developing and maintaining sales 
reference guides. for the office of mar- 
keting. We prefer a college graduate 
with a major in Journalism, experi- 
ence in the newspaper or publishing 
business helpful. Starting salary open, 
with excellent benefits package includ- 
ing profit sharing. Submit resume and 


salary requirements to F. K. Gill, 
National Insurance Co., 246 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio 43216. 

2 FOOD EDITOR/WRITER 


A leading Zone 5 metropolitan daily- 
Sunday seeks food editor or writer. 
Desire experienced person preferably 
with degree in home economics-journal- 
ism with orientation toward foods. 
J Write Box 727, Editor & Publisher. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY—Relocate 


in 
_ famous resort area, Region 9. News, 
feature, photographic orientation. At 
least 2 years practical experience. 


Send resume to Box 708, Editor & 


‘a ‘Publisher. 


SPORTS. WRITER—We need a _ news- 


man who can cover high school, col- 
lege, semi-professional and_ profes- 
sional sports, who can write a local 
column and who can handle desk 


work. We need someone who wants to 
be part of an operation that is grow- 
ing in cireulation at 1,000 a month 
and is part of the largest group in the 
country. We need someone who likes 
a quick pace and fierce competition in 


New York, 180 miles outside New 
York City. 
Most of all, we want a newsman who 


happens to write about sports—not a 
sportsman who doesn’t know news. 


Write Box 704, Editor & Publisher, 
and include clippings. 


FREELANCE 


AUTO WRITER, in Detroit area, to 

supply detailed coverage of ’'74 cars 

and monthly column for U.S. maga- 

zine in Europe. Must understand long 

magazine deadlines. Airmail replies to: 
. OFF DUTY Publications GmbH, 6 

Frankfurt/Main, Eschersheimer Land- 
str. 69, West Germany. 


~ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT 
nt 
_ Weekly newspaper in a branch of the 
home furnishings industry seeks an ex- 
_ perienced freelance journalist to cover 
Washington, D.C., including Congress, 
4 Federal agencies and bureaus. Should 
have an understanding of industry 
events and trends. Write, giving back- 
_ ground and remuneration expected. Box 
728, Editor & Publisher. 


ia 102 


"HELP WANTED 


MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTOR 


Area 4 large metropolitan newspaper 
needs qualified maintenance director to 
be responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance functions of electrical machin- 
ery, air conditioning and all building 
maintenance. Must be knowledgeable 
in maintaining production equipment 
including Supermatics, High Speed 
Goss presses with Fincor drives, Cutler 
Hammer stackers, Sheridan inserting 
machines and other miscellaneous shop 
equipment. Some technical training be- 
yond the high school level including 
electronics training. Salary $300 per 
week plus fringe benefits. Confidential 
replies to Box 81, Editor & Publisher. 


MARKETING 


Marketing Manager 


Advanced Composition 
Technology 


Solid familiarity with computer 
concepts in daily newspaper pro- 
duction applications, the ability to 
identify real market needs and in- 
terface them to company strategy 
are the prime qualifications for this 


high-paying management position. 


The candidate should be a college 
graduate with at least 5 years of 
marketing and/or production man- 
agement experience. 


Send complete resume to 
Box 696, Editor & Publisher 


An equal opportunity employer 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL WEEKLY with growing 
pains has the four following openings: 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Need strong. self-starter with 5 years 
experience. Reportorial background a 
must to generate exciting stories in 
addition to supervising a staff. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Need promotion minded manager with 
the know-how to make sales soar. 
CARTOONIST AND ILLUSTRATOR 
Need a versatile, past worker with 3-5 
years professional experience. 

Send a complete resume 

in strictest confidence 

to Box 666, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LOOKING FOR talented, willing to 
work photographer to join 2 others on 
Gastonia Gazette. Apply Editor, Gas- 


tonia Gazette, Box 1538, Gastonia, 
N.C. 28052. 

PRESSROOM 
OFFSET WEB PRESSMAN to relo- 


cate to Florida; camera and stripping 
experience preferred. Must be reliable. 
Good salary, benefits and working con- 
ditions. Box 848, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSMAN for Goss Urbanite, Zone 
2. Send resume to Box 89, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


we 


PRODUCTION MANAGER for offset 
weekly newspaper group in Bergen 
County, N.J. Must be adept at mark- 
up, layout, paste-up, all procedures 
from copy to camera. Have Compu- 
graphic, IBM, varityper equipment.- 


Send resume to Box 630, Editor & 
Publisher, 


“HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED GENERAL MAN- 
AGER for offset newspaper and job 
printing plant on Long Island. Must 
know cold type equipment, have bus- 
iness acumen, be able to schedule work 
flow. Box 651, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 
Large West Coast daily and Sunday 
newspaper is looking for a top flight 
foreman with proven leadership ability. 
Must be knowledgeable in a compu- 
terized cold type operation and fully 
understand operation of an ITU com- 


posing room, A _ challenging oppor- 
tunity with good salary and _ fringe 
benefits. Replies should include full 
details as to education, experience, 


earnings, etc. Box 633, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 


WANTED: Experienced Goss pressman. 
Write giving resume and showing sal- 
ary and years of experience. The 
Fayette Tribune, Box 139, Oak Hill, 
West Virginia 25901. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


begun to grow. 


aptitude. 


If you’re qualified, we have the kind 
of opportunity you’ve been looking 
for; and it’s one that includes an 
attractive starting salary plus 
commission, company car, expense 
account, and an exceptional benefits 
package. 


Call or send resume in confidence to: 
Mr. Harold A. Maynard, 

Atlantic Regional Manager 

1901 North Moore Street, Suite 506 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MAN EXPERIENCED in all phases 
of 20M newspaper. Desire administra- 
tive or ad director position. Box 690, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER/AD DIREC- 
TOR. 14 years all phases of newspaper 
operations. Young. Presently with 
group. Box 697, Editor & Publisher. 


FRANK W. PIERSON 
SEEKS AN OPENING 
IN NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT 


Some among you know my qualifica- 
tions from 400 papers having used my 
work. Like continue the promotion 
service as subsidiary operation. Any- 
where depending on quality of oppor- 
tunity. In case of choice smaller prop- 
erty, can possibly invest $20M plus 
more later towards partnership or 
longer range takeover. 3304 Scadlock 
Lane, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 
(218) 981-6387. 


GENERAL MANAGER, 
all phases, on weeklies and dailies, 


experienced 


growth and profit oriented, mid-30’s, 
proven record, available now, Box 
710, Editor & Publisher. 


Sales Representatives EASTERN Us. _ 


Our advanced phototypesetting systems have been so widely accepted 
by the graphic arts industry that sales have nearly tripled in the last 
three years. Today, we’re number one in the field . -. . 


This remarkable and consistent growth in sales has created the need for 
experienced sales representatives—persons with successful sales per- 
formance, preferably in the graphic arts industry. Or, individuals with 
a good knowledge of composing room equipment and a strong sales 


Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 (703) 525-1678. 


Positions Wanted... 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 2. 


Assume charge of computerized com- 
posing department in Rhode Island. 
Markup capability, co-ordinate paste-up 
and scheduling, Ideal opportunity for 


——— 
- 
PHOTOCOMPOSITION SUPERVISOR 


competent individual. (401) 724-0200. 
: 

PROMOTION 
PUBLICATION 


ADVERTISING & 
CIRCULATION q 
PROMOTION COPYWRITER | 


Leading publisher of business publi- | 
cations seeks creative, responsible self 
starter. You'll be working with real 
pros involved in all phases of promo- 
tion for 3 magazines—each the tops in 
its field. Newly created job. Salary 
open. Send resume with salary re. 
quirements to: 


BOX 717, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES — 


and we've just 


compugraphic 


CORPORATION 


Listed American Stock Exchange 
An equal opportunity employer. 


CIRCULATION 


DO YOU WANT an aggressive, growt 
and profit oriented Circulation Directo 
mid-30’s, with a proven record, avail 
able now. Box 716, Editor & Publishe) 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING | f 


AD MANAGER/SALESMAN — Am 
bitious, promotion minded, thoroualf 
experienced all phases advertisin 
Early 60’s, not interested in retiremer 
Box 411, Editor & Publisher. 


HAVE EXPERIENCE with large an 
small shopping center promotions, reé 
action, for paper and retail merchant 
competitive experience. Box 723, Edite 
& Publisher. ‘ 


EDITORIAL 


HAVE NO EXPERIENCE reportins 
but have done some writing and i 
vestigative research at major née 
broadcast operation. Want to wri 
news in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey. BA, English, Box 67 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSMAN, 
seeks small daily interested i 
arounder with solid reporting, | 
ee ae, Box 732, Editor & 
isher. 


rs EDITORIAL 


REATIVE JOURNALIST, 28, with 
years experience including general 
ssignment and business seeks report- 
iz or editing job. Box 659, Editor & 
ublisher. 


WARD WINNING reporter, 2 years 
ily experience, seeks challenging po- 
tion. Top national references, solid 
ips, fellowship winner. Resume on 
quest. Any Zone. Box 573, Editor & 
iblisher. 


ALENTED, YOUNG reporter took 
ar off to return to college for de- 
‘ee. Now eager to get back to work. 
years experience on metro dailies 
vering almost everything. Married, 
» some experience with camera and 
real work horse. Box 626, Editor & 
iblisher. ; 


SASONED PRO wants to trade smog 
id earthquakes for clean air and 4 
asons. Solid, varied 15 years experi- 
ice. Looking for permanent spot as 
itor, reporter. Family man. Top ref- 
ences. Box 658, Editor & Publisher. 


XPERIENCED COPY EDITOR avail- 
le immediately. 4 years of general 
signment and government beats re- 
rting for Midwest dailies; 5 years 
super-sharp copy editor (not just a 
opy reader’’) for California daily, 
rculation 100,000. Experience includes 
ndling 4 wire services, layouts, edit- 
g a weekly entertainment section and 
easional film reviews. Excellent ref- 
ences. Prefer California daily. Gor- 
n Young, P.O. Box 863, Fresno, 
if., 93721. (209) 229-1052. 


AJOR LEAGUE HOCKEY WRITER 
Ips you outdistance the competition. 
(perienced deskman to boot. Box 
7, Editor & Publisher. 


ZW JERSEY, 6 years in the central 
“ale covering it all. Also have 2% 
ars of pro hockey experience. Seek 
sition covering hockey in season and 
other pro sport during the summer 
mths. Will relocate. Box 577, Editor 
Publisher. 


LOOKING FOR AN EDITOR? 


With broad, useful experience 
a newsmagazine, suburban 
uin). 


—Ability to work with people ef- 
tively. 

—Knowledge how to produce a 
wspaper of excellence and a product 
it readers value. 


. then let me tell you more. Pri- 
rily interested in Managing Editor- 
p of medium daily or news-manage- 
nt slot on larger paper. Prefer 
nes 3,4,5,6,8. Box 673, Editor and 
blisher. 


PY EDITOR, 51. News or sports. 
w weekly news editor. Seek return 
daily. Know makeup. Have been 
ly editor. Over 25 years experience. 
| Northwestern. Minimum salary 
Box 663, Editor & Publisher. 


>} 
Y ’73 GRADUATE, single, female, 
seeks copy editing job. Will receive 
in English May 26. 3:56 average 
4.0 scale. Writing and editing ex- 
ence at Joliet, Ill. Herald-News. 
‘ked 2 years on college newspaper, 
mn yearbook. Belong to English 


or society, Lambda Iota Tau. Learn 
ly, quickly. Prefer job in Zone 5 
_will go elsewhere. Box 638, Editor 
Publish 


is 


er. 


‘APHICS my passion. Looking for 
er where typography and makeup 
important. Currently working in 
Would like job here where I 
trim production time. Com- 
lowledge of offset and letter- 
Also experienced reporter, copy 
supervisor. Box 637, Editor 


\ —— y x 
Wantec 


AILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPE 


EDITORIAL 


DISSATISFIED with AP rewrite, seek 
Zone 7 legwork position on daily, 
large weekly or Public Relations. J- 
Degree. Honors. Strong on features, 
in-depth, investigative. Aggressive, 
energetic and young. Box 661, Editor 
& Publisher, 


AMBITIOUS COPY EDITOR seeks to 
move ahead. Desire state or city edi- 
torship or desk supervisory post on 
medium-size afternoon daily. I’m 36 
with 12 years experience as editor and 
reporter covering all major beats. Lo- 
eated in Midwest. Write Box 672, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


FILM CRITIC: No cliches; no ab- 
stractions. The best you’ve ever read. 
Box 624, Editor & Publisher. . 


REPORTER—Feature writer with wire 
service wants to tackle NYC or Cali- 
fornia as youth news writer-editor, ’72 
g Grad 22. Box 574, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SUMMER JOB as reporter or editor. 
J-teacher, 44. Strong met experience. 
Box 683, Editor & Publisher. 


ZONES 6,7,8 or 9 preferred by news- 
man, 30, married, J-degree, experi- 
enced (8 years) reporter and editor, 
seeking new job. Box 657, Editor & 
Publisher. 


THIS JOB’S A DEAD 
reporter experienced in all phases of 
operation seeks spot on larger staff 
or small daily sports editorship, Box 
613, Editor & Publisher. 


END! Sports 


EDITORIAL 


AM EDITOR, 35; 15 years reporting, 
city desk, wire, news director, seeks 
return to PM. Wife newspaper woman. 
Box 677, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 25, seeks full-time mi- 
nority specialist/poverty beat job. 3 
years work: courts, general assign- 
ment, city hall, statehouse on metro 
daily. MA, Wisconsin, Journalism and 
Afro-American Studies. Extensive 
background in Black and Indian af- 
fairs. Hard worker; national awards. 
Can send clips, resume. Box 649, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


HONORS J-GRAD, 27, Michigan State, 
seeks Zone 5 reporting spot. Any beat. 
Box 676, Editor & Publisher. 


TEMPORARY 
Editor-publisher of seasonal paper 
available by week or month through 
September. Able to handle any news- 


room job. Metro background. Box 
691, Editor & Publisher. 
CITY EDITOR with full range of 


reporting, wire desk, etc. experience. 
In dead end spot on 30M daily. Want 
Zone 6 Managing Editor spot or 
equivalent. Competent, non-drinker, 40, 
family. Box 692, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER with 3 years experience 
seeks position in Zone 2. Have experi- 
ence on weekly and daily papers cov- 
ering all phases of municipal govern- 
ment, feature writing, reviews, in- 
depth stories. Also in production and 
editing. Good references. J. A. Lewis, 
310K Queensdale Dr., York, Pa. 17405. 


SPORTS WRITER, 24, 3 years on 
30,000 Southwestern Ohio daily, seeks 
step up. Broad experience, looking in 
cone 4,5,6,9. Box 628, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


ENERGETIC, ENTHUSIASTIC ’73 grad 
anxious to report in any Zone. BA in 
American Studies. Experience as col- 
lege editor and in commercial broad- 
casting. Available June 1. Resume, ref- 
erences. Box 685, Editor & Publisher. 


WIRE EDITOR, 31, seeks desk job, 6 
years experience. Resume upon _ re- 
quest. Write to Robert Thuman, 2721 
N. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. 64505. 


BJ GRADUATE with daily experience, 
seeking news spot. Contact Jim Fienup, 
535 University, Norman, Okla. 73069. 


“REEL WORLD” REPORTER, expe- 
rienced in film-theatre criticism, active 
in national press junkets, an in-depth 
personality interviewer and wmedia- 
oriented book-periodical reviewer de- 
sires position with daily in Zone 2. 
Resume featuring nationally recogniz- 
able references supplied upon request. 
Box 712, Editor & Publisher. 


TIRED OF RUT. 10 years professional 
experience. Currently employed as 
writer-columnist with daily of 175,000 
circulation. Have BA in journalism 
and speech, and MA in communication 
theory. Experience includes makeup 
and editing as well as daily writing. 
In charge of hiring and training part- 
time employees. Box 713, Editor & 
Publisher. 


JUNE STANFORD BA seeks first re- 
porting job. Economics major with 
basic journalism courses. Summer 
newspaper experience. High grades, 
news editor of college weekly. Business 


news or general assignment in any 
Zone, any size. Box 715, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HOME ECONOMICS—Journalism grad 
}seeks work with non-profit organiza- 
tion or as assistant to family editor. 
Knowledge of Spanish, Latin America. 
| Box 622, Editor & Publisher. 


P UBLISHE R for April 21, 1973 


RECENTLY GRADUATED ambitious 
man seeks sports position on rapidl 
expanding staff. Prefer Zones 3, 4, 5 
or 6. Experienced and hard working. 
Box 699, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, Switzerland, 
Austria—Traveling for 6 months _ be- 
ginning June. Experienced news, fea- 


tures, photo. Available for freelance 
aanipearents. Box 647, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


4 YEARS EXPERIENCE on New York 
City daily. Specialization in turning 
dull prose into interesting prose; 
available for travel and feature writ- 
ing. Box 702, Editor & Publisher. 


CENTRAL AND WEST FLORIDA 
Stringer Advertising-Retail, National 
and Financial-Copy, Visuals, Story- 
boards-Heavy Print and _ Broadcast 
Media. Box 6938, Editor & Publisher. 


R DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


EDITORIAL f 


GREAT WRITER—FINE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER. Have reported for all me- — 
dia. Also advertising and public rela- 
tions. Specialties in travel, sports and 
technical fields. For proof write Box 
701. Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST—Air Force vet- © 
eran, single, 29, seeks position on a 
daily newspaper. Experience with 
small daily, large weekly, and as col- 
lege editor-in-chief, plus some writing, 
will graduate in June with an Asso- 
ciate Degree in Applied Science in 
Photography from Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. Tom Michele, 828 
bab State St., #100, Milwaukee, Wisc, — 
3233. : 


I'D BE 
BOX 665, 


NO PHOTO OPENINGS? 
WORTH MAKING ONE! 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


PHOTOGRAPHER seeks position on 
magazine or newspaper that cares 
about photography. Worked 4 years 
for daily paper handling feature and 
news assignments. Experience in color 
separation. Winner of several awards. 
Prefer areas 5,2,1. Resume on request. 
Box 719, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION MANAGER wishes to 
relocate in Maine or New Hampshire. 
Experienced  letterpress/cold type — 
markup/makeup/ pasteup/camera. Resu- 
me. Box 714, Editor & Publisher. 


25 YEARS OLD composing room super- 
intendent of hot type weekly wishes to 
relocate in Zone 1 area. Experienced — 
makeup man and linotype operator. 
Willing to learn offset. Box 726, Editor 
& Publisher. 


YOUNG, HARDWORKING, no non- 
sense type, printer seeks management 
position with daily newspaper. Know 
hot metal top to bottom, some cold 
type. Well versed ITU law. Available 
immediately. Box 722, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS position sought 
by young J-grad. 1 year experience 
in Public Relations oriented position 
as traveling consultant for interna- 
tional fraternity, Also radio news 
writer and edited college publications, 
especially sports. Box 721, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 
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Analyzing S. 1400 


Considerable space is given in this issue 
to Sen. Edmund Muskie’s comments on the 
dangers built into S. 1400, the administra- 
tion’s bill titled “Criminal Code Reform 
Act of 1973.” 

E&P has done so because he is the only 
one on The Hill who seems to have read the 
Act, analyzed it, and commented on it. We 
have read it and concur with his conclu- 
sions. 

Most of the 336-page document, Chap- 
ters 12 through 24, deal with offenses 
involving foreign relations and immi- 
gration, government operations, internal 
revenue, civil rights, elections, the public 
order, safety, health and welfare, offenses 
against the person, and property, etc., and 
are outside of our range of immediate 
interest. 

But Sections 1122 through 1126, 
Chapter 11 “Offenses involving national 
security,” seem to do what Sen. Muskie 
claims: “Create a felony for the unauthor- 
ized disclosure of a broad category of 
information, and the publication of such 
information; it makes it a felony for a 
reporter to retain that information or for 
co-employes of the unauthorized source to 
fail to report the unauthorized disclosure. 
And it utilizes the present state of the law 
of compulsory disclosure of newsmen’s 
confidential sources to ensure that the 
government could obtain the identity of 
the sources of information or incarcerate 
the reporters involved. 


“The Justice Department proposal goes 
far beyond any laws we have had, even 
of World 
War I and II. No law now gives the 
government such power to prosecute 
newsmen not only for revealing what they 
determine the public should know but just 
for possessing information the govern- 
ment says they should not have. 


“Under this proposal, a reporter who 
catches the government in a lie, who 
uncovers fraud, who unearth examples of 
monumental waste could go to jail—even 
if he could show, beyond question, that 
the government had no right to keep the 
information secret and that its release 
could not possibly harm national de- 
fense. 


“The act would create staggering penal- 
ties for disclosure of information even 
when the information is totally misclas- 
sified or classified only to prevent public 
knowledge of waste, error, dishonesty or 
corruption. 


“We already have the criminal sanctions 
we need against disclosure of true defense 
secrets,” Sen. Muskie says. 


They include the following, and newspa- 


per editors will have to decide whether 


they think elaboration is proposed in S. 
1400 is necessary or justified: 

18 U.S.C. §952, forbidding government 
employees to publish or give to unauthor- 
ized persons any diplomatic or military 


- eode or any diplomatic or military materi- 


al that has been encoded. 
104 


18 U.S.C. §954, forbidding any person 
from knowingly making untrue _ state- 
ments under oath which that person has 
reason to believe will influence a foreign 
government and thereby injure the United 
States. 

18 U.S.C, §798, forbidding persons 
from stealing documents, from making cop- 
ies of documents or photographs of mili- 
tary installations, equipment, or of photo- 
graphs, blueprints, plans, maps, or models 
of such military installations or material, 
and forbidding anyone from communicat- 
ing information relating to the national 


defense “which information the possessor 


PE Bae : 


has reason to believe could be to the 
injury of the-United States or the advan 
tage of the foreign nation” and communi- 
cates such information to any person not 
entitled to receive it. 

18 U.S.C. §794, forbidding people to 
gather or deliver defense information with | 
the intent or reason to believe that is to 
be used to the injury of the United States 
or the advantage of a foreign govern- | 
ment. ) 

18 U.S.C. §798, forbidding persons 
from knowingly and willfully communica- 
ting or making available to an unauthor- 
ized person any classified information 
which is related to codes or cryptographic 
systems, their design, construction, use, 
maintenance, etc. that may be used “4 


in 
any manner prejudicial to the safety or 
interest of the United States or for the 
benefit of any foreign government to the 
detriment of the United States.” 


Past Week’s Range of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

4/\1 4/18 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) .... I44 1354 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) ............. 22 21%, 
Capital Cities Bdcstg. (NYSE) ........ 49 5034 
Com, Corns, MOC) 9 mrincac ae cra cube as 4%, 
Cowles Comm Jae SP Poe ® Ceci We 7" 7 
Dow) (ones MOT) cs ce eeu: eticin creat 33'/, 3314, 
Downe Comm 3% 
Gannett (NYSE) 40 
Harte Hanks 163% 
Jefferson-Pilot 643), 
Knighti. (NNSEN. cactscn eee Gescatas cee 49 503, 
Leq-Enterprises (AMEX) 9; -2eckecuciemy I7|4 163, 
Media General (AMEX) .............+- 40'/2 41'4, 
Multimedia #(OTG)® saitermenacna sine 23 23'/2 
New York Times (AMEX) ........ .. 14% 1414, 
Panaxa (ORC) eo noc. tca tees Phe 634 
Post Corp. rises (OTC) 12'/ 
Pilebacorn(AMEX) oats cine icv attend 17 
Ridder panheatiers (NYSE) RS Soci cce 8: 22 22 
Soatham. Press. (CE)oests es pce. nasil s 3I', 32'4 
Socidel M(OTG)” biawaes te cater aetrwnte 14'/2 14!/, 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) ...........-- 135, 144, 
Nime wines (NYSE)" ais 52 reach ene is 393; 
Times Mirror (NYSE) 17/4 
Toronto: Star (CE). si...0.5 es 23%, 
Washington Post (AMEX) .............- 2454 — 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitiba:.(GE) ats ex. ascttentete a teeta 11% 
Addressograph Multi. he 1954 
Alden Electronics ( I 
Altace OTC wate. oon ccinseiante caeeitn ae 4%, 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) — 
Bal Corps OTC) Fs toasants oisttincte haere 173% 
BiG. > Forest”, (GE)it: ceeno: cntie. as co csetin 36!/2 
Berkey’ Phota“ (NYSE). S:ites: Sine acme anise 14 135% 
Boise (Gascades (NYSE) betccwrawdeeemanns: 10!/g 
Compugraphic (AMEX) ....... 2 25'/, 
Compuscan’ (OTC)! 22.0. acu s 45 65 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) 274 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) 35 
Daycou( NWSE) cancer ac vets praseie csielseaiae 165% 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) ............... 851/, 8I'/, 
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Domtar (AMEX) 

Dow Chemical (NYSE) 
Dymo. (NYSE)... seem aane 
ECRM(OlC)b i eaeecees eine 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) ... Pui 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) ........--...-+- 
Eltra (NYSE 32 
General: Electric (NYSE) ..i......00.0s0)- 
Georgia Pacific: (NYSE)# <2 .cclo. owls sus mane 
Grace, W. R. (NYSE 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) ........ 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) .... 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) ........ 
Inmont (NYSE) 
International Paper (NYSE) 
Itek Corp. (NYSE) 
LogEtronics (OTC) 4%, Ya 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) ................. 30! 
Milgo Electronics aatce dare etplagehbsotneee 20 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ........ ; be 


Minnesota Min, & Mfg. (NYSE) . 8434 
*Photon (OTC) Re ee ae es _ 
Richardson, (NYSE) dancnetee cicero ose aee 1334 13 
Rockwell Intl. (NYSE) VP acs at oe 27% 
Singer (NYSE): 7.22.20. aWewnaamadceemeeine 54//, 
Southland Paper. (OTG) «43...-saecee cane 147%, 15 


Southwest Forest as invse; -* eet eta 10\/, 


Sun Chemical (NYSE). .2...0<.. 22'/2 
Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) 155% 
White Consolidated (NYSE) . 15%, 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ..........--..-- 15% 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Doremus (OTC)! 2. o5. ice sere Colenn cee 7 

Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) ........... 15\/, 15! 
Foote, Cone, Balding! (NYSE))secasscnanie 934 9 
Frank, Clinton E. (OTC) See | eee cle 9 

Grey "Advertising (ote inolivais cote ha ieee ete 1314 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) ...............- 19 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) ....... 18 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) ey ot) 

PKU Con (OlC him... c eee VA 

J. W. Thompson (NYSE) ... 16 


Tracy-Locke (OTC) 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) ...........-..- 13 127 
*Trading suspended 3/26-4/24. 
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FUTURE 


New horizons in com- 
nuNications create both 
erment and opportunity. 
‘oday’s technological 
hanges will revolutionize 
ymorrow’s channels of 
xpression. The rapidity of 
1ese changes gives instant 
1eaning to the phrase, “the 
iture is now.” 

Yesterday’s promise of 
om puterized offset is to- 
ay’s reality for many 
ublishers; CAT V’s prom- 
e of a “wired nation” 
omes closer to fruition; 
itellites, FM, quadro- 
honic sound and other 
evelopments still in gesta- 
on, all, will in varying de- 


IS 
NOW 


gree affect the dynamics of 
profit and loss .. . not only 
tomorrow ... but today, 
1973! 

The brokers associated 
with Hamilton-Landis & 
Associates, in their con- 
tinuing confidential dia- 
logue with owners of com- 
munication properties 
throughout the United 
States, have developed a 
keen awareness of the profit 
and loss significance of 
these dynamic times: 

The cost of remaining 
outside the main stream of 
change. 

How to “tap into” future 


growth by selling or 
merging rather than mak- 
ing large dollar commit- 
ments. 

The importance of timing 
if divestiture of one or 
more properties is indicated. 

And muchmore... 

We would like to meet 
with you during the 
ANPA. Ray V. Hamilton, 
Cecil L. Richards and 
Milton Q. Ford will be in 
our suite at the Waldorf 
Astoria during your 
convention. 

Call us. Or write us if 
you prefer. All discussions 
will be in complete 
confidence of course. 


Brokers of Newspaper, Radio, CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 
Chicago: 1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 
Dallas: 1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 


. ; he San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 
\ 
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Downtown Denver—some years ago 
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Denve 
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Discover Denver's challenging morning tabloid 
which gained 6,797,868 lines of advertising in 1972; 
gained more than 6000 daily circulation and 3000 
Sunday circulation from March 31, 1972 to March 
31, 1973. Discover the Rocky Mountain News, a 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper. 


Rocky Mountain News 


